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My DEAR J. M. K., — Sitting here, in the retirement 
of Highminster^ and unable, r from the manner in 
which the light falls, to see':j'onr face, it appears to 
me as if it were a shadow, and; not a real living man, 
with whom I am talking ;] and the more so, as I keep 
all the talk to myself untit l/print it. 

Highminster-on-Ware, as it is an excellent place 
for aspiration ., (and let Echo mind hersy if she babbles 
about the place!) is also a favourable retreat for 
kindly play of memory. My thoughts go pleasantly 
back to the time when I first realised the possibility 
of such a place, and of the " latter Luther " of the 
Laureate's sonnet. What a comfort it was to me! 
The fact is, I began to feel lonely, when I was 
first confironted with the world. I discovered that 
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I was a man fallen from the moon. On the 
one hand; the men of the world called me a 
"saint" and an "impracticable" fellow, and on 
the other, those with whom I might, by every 
affinity of conscience, claim kindred, were so puzzled 
with my engine-turned way of thinking, and my 
tangled talk, that, I could easily discern that they 
were ill at ease with me. By engine-turned think- 
ing I mean, you know, that sort of thinking in 
which one idea overlaps part of another, the first 
shewing through like the old moon in the new 
moon's arms. Well, my friends didn't understand 
my habits. That a young man should read " Howe's 
Living Temple," and make bad puns, involved more 
apparent incongruity than their toleration would cover. 
But a " latter Luther " must have, like the former 
Luther, the playfulness of a squirrel and the chattl- 
ticss of a jay, as well ad the solemn fire of a " soldier- 
priefft." So I came io understand that there were 
people in the world who could love and worship, and 
yet tolerate almost anything, so long as the heart 
ttUd conscience were right witif God; who could 
fiot only ^* send arrows of lightning into the dark,'^ 
as the Laureate prophesied yoti would, but could 
flmile to see others fly kites in the happy sunshine, 
without being alarmed lest they shotdd get too near 
the sky. 

There was once, yoii know, dear K., a clergyman, 
— I am bound to say, no guest of yours, — who, being 
unable to find the proper service in the Prayer-book, 
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tfaid, tkiekly^ that the baby was very difficult to 
blkpti2e« I make no imputations; but there are 
people who say Highminster is very difficult to find. 
When I speak of having heard yon preach there^ 
ibef want an introduction. My reply is always 
this :— ^Bead what John Milton says about his friend 
King in " Lycidas ; " compare it with Mr Tennyson's 
sonnet; and then— ^if you like— consult Bradshaw. 
"Ahl" they cry, "J. M. K^ means John Milton 
King!" Of course I advise them to go into the 
anagram line. 

But neither their ingenuity nor their dulness 
shall prevent my inscribing my book to you. Is 
it not to you, dear E., in this very Highminster-on* 
Ware, that I have talked the greater part of this 
Talk ? Will not such a one as you imagine the tone 
of the voice, the expression of the &ee, or the de*- 
precating finger, which modified the meaning of the 
crude, rapid phrase as it fell? And good-naturedly 
take note, also, that some of the matters which I 
was among the first to write about, in (say) 18S6-7, 
have since become commonplaces of printed discus- 
sion ? I believe in you, E. ; so pray accept this 
dedication, and let me make an end. 

There are, I need not tell you, a great many people 
in the world who cannot take fun. A worried cur 
was making noise enough for three, as I passed along 
the streets the other day. Said a lady to me, " I 
can't bear to see dumb animals suffer." " Ma'am," 
said I, "do you call that dog a dumb animal?" 
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Now, her resentment was extreme. No doubt this 
"Tangled Talk" of mine will fall into the hands 
of many such people. May it bother them very 
much 1 May this dedication bother them ! May they 
turn up the clergy-list of the New Atlantis to find 
you out! May they think me an absurd per- 
son! Dear, inscrutable, Highminsterian, and also 
high-mysterious, world-known J. M. K., there are 
other fish in the sea. You and I are not the 
only people with engine-turned understandings. 
"Tangled Talk," in its fugitive form, introduced 
me to numerous spiritual cousins. The more the 
merrier, say I. I shall be as pleased as my little 
artist-boy over his new case of drawing-tools, if this 
republication introduces me to a few thousands of 
relatives. As for you, he shall take your likeness 
the first time he sees you ; it shall be prefixed to the 
next edition ; and so you, and he, and I, and the book, 
will go down to posterity together in one tangled 
engineturnity of fame ! 

I beg your pardon, — upon my honour I do ; but I 
could not help it. To prevent a repetition of the 
offence, however, I can make an end at once. — Re- 
maining ever, 

Dbab J. M. K., 

Your preposterous 

T. TALKER. 
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TANGLED TALK. 



EDUCATION AND CEIME. 

CUEIOUS it is to notice the splash which is ever 
and anon made about the etymological meaning 
of a hackneyed word. Somebody starts the game, 
and it is forthwith hunted to a thousand deaths, 
though it is only a verbal distinction, which refuses 
to yield anything to the second-hand sportsmen. The 
etymology of the word " poet " is a case in point. If 
all the criticism that has of late years been written 
about poetry, considered as a "creation," were put 
under the screw-press of common sense, and all the 
meaning squeezed out, Titania's tea-cup would hold 
the net product. The same thing cannot be said for 
all the ianiaiBtic perversions to which the etymological 
view of the word has given use ; they would fill an 
alarmingly large receptacle. Has not God been de- 
liberately called a " Great Poet," and that by a living 
writer of genius ? — whose name I will not mention in 
connexion with such a foppery.* 

* When Shelley quotes TasBO, as saying, " Non merita nome 

A 
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Education is another word which has been etymo- 
logically pulled about to very little purpose. Some- 
body remembers that ediico means to lead forth, and 
announces as a discovery, or, at least, a disinterment 
of a truth, that education must consist in a develop- 
ment of all the faculties. This, you perceive, is quite 
unexceptionable ; it is plain truth; it is useful truth, 
— truth for the fresh suggestion of which the ety- 
mologist might be thanked, and there an end of the 
matter. But who does not see that the etymology 
proves nothing? If a man were to discover and pub- 
lish to the world to-morrow that bread was derived 
from a word meaning bones, would it be contended 
that the bakers should immediately resort to the 
chemists for phosphate of lime in bulk to make 
quartern loaves of? There is no discrepancy, as it 
happens, between the etymological meaning of the 
word education, and the meaning of the thing it 
stands for in the eyes of sensible men and women ; 
and one does not complain of being reminded of an 
etymological fitness, when it serves as a text for 
practical comment. But a casual comment may be 
overweighted till it breaks down, and so it has 
fallen out in this instance. Let us see if it is not 
really so. 

"Education," says some well-meaning person, 
given to emphasising platitudes — " Education means 

di crecUore «e non Iddio ed il Poeta,** even he calls them " bold'' 
(as well as " true'') words. If a thing of this kind may be done 
once, it cannot be imitated without exciting disgust. 
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a leading forth of the faculties; and mere reading 
and writing are not education at all." The proper 
reply to such rant is Dr Johnson's acknowledgment 
of the speech of his laudatory lady visitors: " Fiddle- 
dee, my dears ! " Beading and writing constitute a 
very imperfect education ; or, to put it otherwise and 
perhaps better, they are only a part of education — but 
education they are, upon your own shewing; as will 
appear upon a very little reflection. 

All expression looks two ways ; it influences others, 
and it influences the individual self. Facility of com- 
munication is an educational ^owevj a leading forth 
of the faculties J to him who possesses it. I think that, 
with our pedantries about general training, we have 
been too little regardful of the social value of " mere " 
reading and writing. It is the most transparent folly 
to say that " mere " elementary instruction does not 
tend to lessen crime, under any ordinary conditions 
of society, — almost under any possible conditions of 
society, taking things on a large scale. 

In saying this, I leave out of account the fact that 
it would be absolutely impossible to bring children 
together under such circumstances of (comparative) 
regularity, cleanliness, and self-restraint, as are essen- 
tial even to learning those two of the alderman's three 
R's, without doing them some moral good. I leave 
that out, and fix attention simply upon the two B's 
themselves. 

Nor do I lay any stress upon these considerations 
with respect to reading — namely, that it is probable 
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(1.) that he who is enabled to read will read ; and (2.) 
that he will read more of what is good than of what 
is bad. So that I need not stay to justify the second 
of those particulars, by pointing out the actual supe- 
riority in mass of good literature over bad, at any 
given moment, within any fair circuit of ground ; 
nor the positive predominance of the good element in 
much of that literature in which prudish critics find 
only evil. This is not necessary for my purpose, 
which is to maintain the value of reading and writing, 
simply as a culture of the faculties, tending directly to 
prevent crime. 

I do not know that I can extend this observation 
beyond crimes of violence, without very much per- 
plexing what I have to say, by the introduction of 
considerations, for the balancing of which we neither 
have, nor can perhaps ever have, the needful facts 
before us at one view. In regard to other crimes, 
the extension of reading and writing may possibly 
lead to results which cancel each other. Not so, 
however, with crimes of violence. The tendency of 
intellectual culture in general — in spite of apparent 
exceptions — is to lessen the number of such crimes. 
It operates to that end in various ways, not the least 
important of which I take to be its facilitating a 
mutual understanding in society, by the perfection to 
which it carries the arts of expression, especially lan- 
guage, spoken and written, and the easy and rapid 
means for using them which it confers upon us. 

We now approach the heart of the matter. It is 
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silent grief which eats away the heart. It is silent 
anger which strikes the heaviest blow. It is free 
communication which clears the bosom of its perilous 
stuffy and keeps up a kindly intelligence between 
human beings.* It is the child, which has not yet 
learned to talk, that strikes blindly at the table or its 
nurse, when offended ; and a close observer of the 
heartburnings among the ignorant will often notice 
that they are bom of imperfect intelligence of each 
other in dilemmas of conscience or of affection, upon 
which such poor means of utterance as they have are 
thrown away. When the ignorant quarrel, they have 
no resource but the use of intensitives, profanities, 
and indecencies, which clear up nothing, and only 
add fuel to fire. So, whatever enlarges their vo- 
cabulary, teaches them more of the use of speech, and 
facilitates their means of communication, is a real 
blessing, and mtLst tend to prevent crimes of violence 
among them. Now, to learn writing is to be able to 
write a letter ; but even to learn reading is insensibly 
to take lessons in the use of words which mibat tell 
upon the feelings of the individual. It has been 
humorously said that the more angry a foreigner 
becomes the less English he remembers. There is 
a principle involved in this, and though we cannot, 
with Xantippe and Billingsgate in memory, say that 
the more words one remembers the less angry one is ; 
yet it is true that to speak is a great relief to passion. 

* '' It is nature to communicate one's self; it is culture to receive 
what is communicated as it is ^ven.*' — Ooethe, 
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The whole myth theory is founded upon the fact that 
strong feeling makes every one an artist for the time, 
and asserts a right to be somehow stated and set 
forth. Where it is painful, and does not find ade- 
quate speech, it is apt to pass off in — violence. Now, 
a man who has learnt to read and write is better able 
to find adequate speech for his painful feelings than 
one who has not ; and he will find in even a little 
freedom of expression a culture unfavourable to the 
undue employment of physical force. 

I should be sorry if these considerations should be 
thought too " metaphysical " and wire-drawn to have 
any practical value. Lest it should be so, I will 
suppose a case, though that expedient is one which 
easily lends itself to ridicule. 

John and Jane, then, let us say, are a labouring 
man and woman, in love, after their fashion, which 
is, at least, so far like your fashion and mine that it 
admits jealousy ; and so far unlike yours and mine 
that it perhaps admits it more quickly and for less 
cause. John and Jane are seen and overheard in a 
moonlight walk homeward, after a village " veast," or 
fair, or merry-making of some kind, in which John 
has been a little carried off his feet by black-eyed 
Bachel and cider. This is the way the conversation 
of this couple runs, as reported by the (imaginary) 
witness at the (imaginary) trial : — 

John. Come, now, don't thee be so sulky, lass ; 
thou haven't said cat, dog, or devil for more'n a 
mile. 
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Jane. Then don't 'ee make so free with that 
Rachel. 

John. {Conscious of his guilty and aware that Jane 
is watchinff his face^for which purpose there is moon" 
light enough.) Well, what 's done can't be undone, 
lass. {Spoken with an awkwardness which Jane takes 
for doggedness.) 

Jane. Thou 'rt a brute ; and — and — and — (bursts 
into tears.) 

John. Come, Jenny, thou 'rt hard upon a chap. 

Jane. Hard! 

John. Make it up, lass — that 's a good 'un. 

Jane. I '11 never speak to thee again, Jack, that 's 
flat; so don't 'ee come for me to-morrow, &c. &c. 
(Witness going on to state that the prisoner and de- 
ceased parted bad friends that night.) 

On the morrow, Jack feels that he has done wrong, 
but also that Jenny was severe with him. He had 
humbled himself in his rude way over-night, and 
cannot imagine that Jenny has misunderstood him. 
Between sheepishness of guilt and sheepishness of 
pride, he doesmt call for Jenny in the morning. 

Now, everybody who has served a week's appren- 
ticeship in love will know that Jenny expects him, 
and will make it up if he asks properly. His absence 
confirms her misunderstanding of the previous night. 
In the course of the day, some female friend jokes her 
about Jack, and she replies, in angry words, of no 
particular meaning, (which may, of course, mean 
anything,) and they are faithfully reported to Jack. 
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His silent wrath has already nursed itself to a ter« 
rible height and strength. Neither of the parties can 
write. Within about forty-eight hours Jack creeps, 
at a sullen pace, to Jane's elbow, and says, " Jenny, 
lass, didst thou mean thou wouldst never speak to 
me again?'' 

" Don't 'ee talk to me," says the girl, pettishly, to 
gain time, in which to sound the depths of Jack's 
repentance, if he has repented. 

Jack. I never will talk to thee again, Jenny, if 
thou 'It say if thou meant it last night. 

Jenny. {Aside : He evidently wants to get rid of 
me») Then, Jack, I did mean it. 

The witness next deposes to hearing the report of 
a pistol, and running up to find Jenny shot dead, 
and Jack quite resigned, because he meant to do it. 

I know I have had the getting up of this case my- 
self, and have had the power of doing it so as to 
point my own moral ; but I think it is not unfairly 
put, and may serve for a type of many tragedies in 
humble life, in which a little more culture of the 
arts of expression, if it had been possessed on only 
one side even, might have averted the catastrophe. 
John, if a little better trained, would have seen the 
ambiguity which lurked in his " what 's done can't 
be undone." He meant that it was an error past; 
irretrievable, but cast behind his back and out of his 
thoughts. Jenny, poor girl, thought he might 
mean, " Well, I 've made love to Rachel now, and 
there it is, and we can't help it, and " something 
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nebulous, not clear to Jane's excited intellect. Again, 
Jack ought to have seen that Jane's averment, when 
he stole to her with the concealed pistol, went no 
farther than this, that she ^^ did mean it " the other 
night; leaving him, if repentant, a margin for the 
question, "Lass, do you stick to it this morning?" 
Above all, if John could have written, he would in 
all probability have sent Jane a Utter of confession 
when he felt too awkward to go and explain himself; 
and so the cloud might have been cleared away by 
gradual approximations to an understanding. Or 
Jane, if she could have written, might have sent him 
one " sorrowfully renouncing him " — after the man- 
ner of maidens when they wish to draw a lover closer 
after a difference. As it is, we have murder, — and 
misery for the survivor. 

It may be said that a person who could so readily 
commit a crime as John, would never want an occa- 
sion for it, whether ignorant or not ignorant of those 
arts of expression which facilitate good understand- 
ings and the management of the passions among his 
" betters." It may be so, or it may not ; that is 
more than we can say. "One only needs,'* said 
Goethe, " to grow older in order to grow tolerant. I 
have seen no fault committed which I might not have 
committed myself." Crimes of passion are often the 
work of seconds of time ; and no man can exactly mea- 
sure off the criminal via latent in his own character. 
But the main purport of these observations does not 
stand or fall by the illustration given, which is ex- 
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treme. The principle would be the same in a case 
of wife-beating or assault among the very unculti- 
vated. I am only desirous to have it recognised 
that the (of course imperfect) culture of the faculties 
of expression implied in learning to read and write 
has a positive moral value to the individual and to 
society. It is indeed very gratuitous pedantry to 
attempt, as is often done, to draw sharply the line 
between the intellectual and the moral parts of our 
nature in action. The thing is impossible. It is not 
enough even to say the intellect and the feelings 
mingle in life; their product in human conduct is 
more than a mixture — it is a solution. But this is a 
very wide subject. 

While writing these paragraphs, I have recollected 
a passage in Wieland about an order of men among 
whom there is always a good understanding. 

THE COSMOPOLITES. 

"There is," says Wieland, (in his " Abderitans,"* 
apropos of the* meeting of Democritus and Hippo- 
crates,) " a kind of mortals occasionally mentioned 
among the ancients as Cosmopolites, and who with- 
out any definite concert, without any symbols of 
association, and without being bound by any oaths, 
actually constitute a fraternity which holds together 
more firmly than any other in the world. Two cos- 
mopolites will come, — one from the east and one from 

* Since this was written, the work of Wieland has been trans- 
lated into English, by the Kev. Q. C. Christmas. 
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the west, — see one another for the first time, and be 
friends, not from any of that secret sympathy which 
is talked of in romances, nor because they are 
pledged to certain common duties, but because they 
are cosmopolites. In every other order there are 
false, or at least unworthy brethren; but in the 
order of the cosmopolites this is impossible, . . • 
Their society has no need to exclude the profane by 
mysterious ceremonies, and terrifying usages, after- 
the manner of the Egyptian priests. The profane 
exclude themselves; and a man can no more pass 
himself off for a cosmopolite when he is not one, than 
he can, without musical ability, get accepted for a 
good singer, or player on the violin. For the pre- 
tender to be listened to is all that is needful for his 
exposure in either case. The manner of thinking 
peculiar to the Cosmopolitan Fraternity, their prin- 
ciples, their sentiments, their language, their reserves, 
their ardours, and even their whims, weaknesses, and 
faults, are beyond counterfeiting, being, for all who 
do not belong to the order, an utter secret. Not, be 
it understood, a secret depending upon the discretion 
of the members, or from their prudence not to be 
overheard; but a secret over which nature herself 
has drawn a veil — a secret which the cosmopolites 
might cause to be published by sound of trumpet 
through the world, in perfect confidence that no one 
but themselves would be a bit the wiser." 

Wieland then goes on to say that Democritus and 
Hippocrates, being cosmopolites, struck up a friendship 
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within the hour ; and then adds that ^^ the number of 
the cosmopolites has always been very small; " and yet 
thalt the order^ invisible as it is, is really an influential 
one, producing solid and durable results in the world. 
The secret of the cosmopolites, ancient and modem, 
is intelligence — not the thing we speak of when we 
refer to a man as "an intelligent man," but that 
{might which belongs only to genius, or to some 
' happily-balanced natures in which there is no genius. 
It would be a curious question to determine the rela- 
tion this element of intelligence bears to that moral 
tone which makes the entry of a " profene " person 
into the order of cosmopolites an impossibility. It 
has been more than insinuated that your fool is 
your only bad man ; but nobody would maintain, I 
suppose, that a good man could not be a fool. We 
all know men, and still more, women, who would 
knock in vain at the door of the cosmopolites, whose 
moral character compels our homage. Still, exclud* 
ing rash generalisations, it is true that Stupidity and 
Wickedness are near relatives. The intellect and 
the morale must rise or fall together, though they 
may not rise wave for wave, or nearly wave for wave. 
Pour light upon the brain — it is reflected to the 
heart. Pour light into the heart — it is reflected upon 
the brain. The conscience and the intellect must act 
co-ordinately in the regulation of our conduct. This 
is what is implied when we speak of " Reason " as 
the guide of life and the last appeal in difficulty — a 
mode of speech which, however, was commoner in 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than it is in 
this. The matter is plain: conscience is a divine 
force, but blind until couched by intelligence. Prac- 
tically, we know, well-meaning people do most mis- 
chievous things at the bidding of " conscience." On 
the other hand, the most intelligent men and women 
will do things the badness of which is patent to a fool. 
Perhaps the case may be stated thus : — Those in 
whom there is more conscience than intelligence are apt 
to , commit errors of conduct which infringe general 
principles involving the absolute rights of the racCj 
{although they may not contradict the received moral- 
ity;) while those in whom inielligence is stronger than 
conscience^ are most apt to commit sins against indivi- 
duals of which it is difficult to prove the aistract 
torongnessj {although they may contradict the received 
morality;) and also to commit sins of omission. 

Meanwhile, the cosmopolitan idea recalls that 
with which we started — that a clear understanding 
among men and women is a great helper of good 
conduct; and that any sort of education which tends 
to fiEtcilitate that^ is a public benefaction. If reading 
and writing are only ^^ instruments," they are instru- 
mi^ts, the mere handling of which, so that they are 
grasped, is in itself a sort of culture — little enough, 
but real, and directly bearing upon the matter of 
crime. 
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THE DEPTH AND NOT THE TUMULT OF 
THE SOUL. 

^* rjlHE gods approve the depth and not the tumult 
J- of the souV^ Very good ; the gods know 
test. Tumult without depth, of course, they can- 
not In reason approve ; and they alone have insight 
enough to tell in any particular case whether or not 
there is depth enough in proportion to the tumult ; 
in other words, whether or not the tumult is natural. 
If the tumult be natural — if, that is, there be sin- 
cerity — the moral sense is satisfied. What goes 
further than the question of sincerity is mere matter 
of natural history — the natural history of emotion. 
Such a person, you say, has bursts of feeling, makes 
a great splutter, and forgets all about it. That — ^if 
you are correct — is a fact in the natural history of 
A. B., not without interest for those who are or may 
be placed in relation with him, but it calls for neither 
praise nor dispraise. It is as if you said, the tiger 
is carnivorous — the ringdove coos — the Tipton Slasher 
has muscles as hard as a bullet. The gods made 
the tiger, the ringdove, the Tipton Slasher, and 
A. B. They will not expect to reap where they 
have not sown, or to gather where they have not 
strawed. 
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But the dictum, that the gods approve the depth 
and not the tumult of the soul, is popularly perverted 
into a moral commonplace, on which false judgments 
of conduct are hourly pronounced by the shallow- 
minded and self-confident. All proper expression 
of emotion the gods rnvst approve ; and it is no pre- 
sumption against either the depth or lastingness of 
feeling, that it makes itself visible and audible. 
Expression of feeling only becomes suspicious when 
it is solicitous. Still waters may generally run 
deep, but deep waters are not always still ; the still- 
ness is not a measure of the depth. But do still 
waters run deep, as is commonly supposed ? Is it 
the fact that those who shew the least feeling have 
commonly the most to see if you could get at it? I 
suspect this notion originated in a mistake. Some 
idiot observed a fellow-creature very quiet under 
the pressure of calamity ; and, holding by the vul- 
garest, loudest signs of emotion, said, ^'Here are no 
si^s of sufiering." Then, after a while, when, to 
the idiot's surprise, the life of the sufferer smouldered 
away with the slow fire of his pain, the idiot general- 
ised his own short-sighted blunder into — still waters 
(always) run deep. 

The truth is, signs of feeling are never missing 
for quick eyes, where feeling is. Where there i$ 
feeling, and the outward signs are suppressed, there 
is, in most cases, more sufifering; not because the 
strength of the original emotion is greater, but be- 
cause the uinnatural and unhealthy process of sup- 
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pression is going on. Let us try and make this 
clear by figures. Take two persons in similar afflic- 
tion. In one the force of the original emotion may 
be as 80. Take o£f, for the alleviating e£fect of 
natural expression of emotion and of sympathy^ 20, 
which leaves 60. Now put on, for the reaction of 
expression, 10, and for the penalties of wearing the 
heart upon the sleeve, (in a society of daws, of 
course, such as general society is,) 30 more; and 
you have a total of 100. Then, as to the other. 
The force of the original emotion is, say 70, but it 
is kept down as much as possible. Let 30 represent 
the e£fort which this ^'keeping down" costs the 
sufferer, and you have again a total of 100 to repre- 
sent the pain endured. But would '^ still waters 
run deep " be a fair comment upon the second case 
as compared with the first? Clearly not. 

The application of the " still waters run deep " 
principle, in matters of the a£fections, is a very 
hazardous process. A conversation is going on 
about parental love. One speaker says, " It is very 
difficult to judge ; I knew a man who, you would 
have said, didn't care a bit for his children; and 
that man made more sacrifices for them than any 
man I ever knew." Any statement of this sort is 
sure to be applauded, because it enables those who 
never shew much love, because they haven't got 
much, to ride o£f upon the presumption that they 
are still waters running deep. But let us look at 
this statement for a moment '' I knew a man, who, 
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you would have said, didn't care a bit for his chil- 
dren," Ah! but who "would have said" so? A 
might, B might, C might ; D, however, might know 
better, and say differently. Eeally, we must have 
anomalous-looking facts checked and verified by 
more persons than one. But so greedy are people 
in general of anything strange, so fond of paradox 
in simple things, that the most suspicious-looking 
" facts " are often the most readily swallowed. I say, 
then, I should like to know a man myself, before 
I believe of him that he " doesn't seem to care a 
bit for his children." 

Well, this man " made unusual sacrifices for his 
children," — proving, it is suggested, that he did love 
them all the while, and very dearly too. Now, my 
friends, of what character were the sacrifices ? Love 
is for sympathy^ and for service. From some natures 
you will get more of one ; from some more of the 
other. Where love is, you will, however, always 
get some of both. But a very necessary part of the 
parental function is sympathy. It is more necessary 
that a father should fold his children in his love, 
and make them live in the consciousness of the fact, 
than that he should leave them a fortune a-piece. 
In fact, if he wore himself out in making money for 
them, it proves no love at all. It does prove love, 
if he shares his life with them — 

" Not what we givSy but what we share, 
(For the gift without the giver is bare,)" — 

represents our love. So I cannot accept the " sacri- 

B 
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fices'' of a father^ who^ tinder ordinary conditions, 
did not shew his love^ as proof that he had the 
love. 

So much for misapplication of the principle that 
the gods approve the depth and not tlie tumult of 
the soul. There is one consolation even in the mis- 
application of truths. They shew how ready the 
human mind is to generalise, how glad to get a 
principle to hang on by 1 In everything, in all its 
excursions, the humblest intellect holds out for a law 
by which to discriminate and classify facts. But 
the gods approve the accuracy, not the facility, of 
the classification. 
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"A LARK." 

THESE exists among the serious classes a certain 
Old Bogeyish horror of the mad pranks in which 
the joung, in rude and rollicking health and good- 
humour^ sometimes indulge ; and in this horror moral 
distinctions are frequently crushed in favour of phari- 
saism and all uncharitableness. We most of us live 
a cut-and-dried sort of life, in a world where the 
grass is smooth shaven, and the ground well rolled, 
and where the Grand Beadle Convention stands al- 
ways ready to poke in the ribs any unfortunate who 
strays from the path. The accidental is perpetually 
confounded with the vital in the moral criticism of 
general society, where it is held to be ten times worse 
to ring a door-bell at one o'clock A.M. than to commit 
an act of meanness. To me, personally, the knob of 
a door-bell is as sacred as a household god, and I am 

" the mildeBty meekest of mankind — 
Like Moses, or Melancthon; '* 

but I prefer the character of the maddest fast man 
that ever smashed a street lamp to that of young 
Spectacles, who objects to Christmas-boxes on prin- 
ciple, and, after a familiarity of years, passes me in 
the street with a distant nod, because he is oflfended 
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with mC; and is too great a coward to call on me, 
look me in the face, and say so. 

The type medical student is the bugbear of timid 
old ladies, and would not be admitted by young 
Spectacles to the Mutual Improvement Society of 
which he (Spectacles, not Sawbones) is secretary. 
I would neither disguise nor palliate the fact that 
Sawbones leads a life in which there is much reck- 
lessness, much pernicious self-indulgence, and much 
impurity. On the contrary, I feel strongly on all 
these points, and have never connived at any man's 
irregularities. But if you tell me that, to the Eye 
which judges righteous judgment, Spectacles is a 
better man than Sawbones, I reply that you say what 
you cannot be sure of, and you measure merit and 
demerit in the deceptive bushel of convention. And 
there is this to be said. Sawbones will one day, 
probably, " settle down," as it is called, and become 
a " respectable member of society; " his character is, 
perhaps, susceptible of much benefit in the way of 
training from domestic influences, and he may turn 
out a good as well as a genial man. But what 
" sweet south " of social blessing shall ever find a 
primrose-bank in the soul of Spectacles, and make 
Mm yield the aroma of simple, humble, unquestion- 
ing love to others? Sawbones is a fine, well-fur- 
nished house, very dilapidated, and in sad, tumble- 
down condition; but I see a doorway of feeling, 
through which I may enter (or some one may, who 
is better suited for the work — blessings on her white 
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taper fingers !) and put things to rights, or try to do 
so. At all events, there are lights on the tables, and 
fires on the hearths. I can enter; and when I do 
enter, I am not frost-bitten by conceit. On the other 
hand, Spectacles is a desirable, stuccoed mansion (de- 
tached — very) full of the newest upholstery, and in 
the nicest order. But there is no ruddy fire-glow on 
the window-panes, and as for entering, I should as 
soon think of driving a snow-sledge, tandem, up 

**^Teneriffe or Atlas, nnremoved." 

No honest and attentive reader will suspect me of 
any, the least, desire to screen the reckless liver 
from the blame due to an unworthy life ; or of mis- 
appreciating Spectacles, who has his " mission," and 
deserves to be respected, in so far as he simple- 
heartedly strives to ftilfil it. But I do say that the 
society which places a mean, correct life, higher in 
the moral scale than a generous, irregular life, meas- 
ures moral facts by that egotistic preference of the 
placid, the convenient, the serviceable, the remuner- 
ative, which blinded the eyes of another generation 
to the truth that at last fell upon its startled ear in 
words which live till now — that the pariah and the 
harlot may be nearer to the kingdom of heaven than 
the fairest liver of all the synagogue. 

I do not wish to press this thought too far. I warn 
Sawbones, if this should meet his eye, that he is 
wronging his own soul and society by a sinful life. 
But I also warn Spectacles that he must not mistake 
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orderliness for godliness, and that he is not entitled 
to look superciliously upon his shaggy, unkempt 
brother ! Not even if the unkempt brother should 
have played oflF, in the very street where the Mutual 
Improvement Society is situated, a worse prank than 
this, of which jny medical man told me a few morn- 
ings ago. 

Last Christmas-tide, somewhere in Christmas week, 
a medical student rather given to brandy, pale ale, 
and tobacco, but substantially an estimable person, 
took his six friends over to a publican's in a quiet 
street, to spend the evening. They did spend the 
evening — IwWy may be more easily imagined than 
described. At all events, I shall not describe it. 
The man who has seen a German Beer-Scandal 
would not think much of an Englishman's way of 
making a night of it, — but it is quite bad enough. 
At twelve o'clock, the host, the student, and the 
student's six friends, adjourned to the student's 
lodgings, having with them pottle-deep supplies for 
the rest of the night. Just as they were all in danger 
of stupefaction from some mishap with a charcoal fire 
in a grate with the register down, the Waits were 
heard outside, and the windows thrown open. Now, 
the fun of the evening reached " concert pitch." The 
student was musical (!), and had in his room a 
triangle, a drum, a clarionet, a trombone, a bagpipe, 
a fife, a violin, and a pair of cymbals; rather a 
whimsical selection of instruments, but excellently 
adapted for the occasion. To call the five half-frozen 
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Waits up stairs^ give them sometliing inspiriting, and 
promise them handsome paj for their share in the 
subsequent entertainment, was the work of a few 
moments. You see the rest. The seven students, 
the publican, and the five itinerants, took unto him 
each his instrument, and played as he listed, till he 
was tired ; then took a drink, and played again, till 
downright exhaustion put a stop to this chaotic per- 
formance. What the proprietors of the house thought, 
when they were awoke in the dead of the night by 
beat of drum, clang of cymbals, squeak of fife, and 
growl of bagpipe, is not minutely known ; nor how 
the music struck the ear of the passing policeman, 
or the belated pedestrian ; nor how far oflf in or be- 
yond the quiet street, these extraordinary " Voices of 
the Night" were heard; nor how the performers 
felt the next morning. But Sawbones told the story 
as the most out-and-out lark. Sir, he ever had ! — and 
I have stopped to laugh several times while writing 
this. 

Leaving out the intemperance, it would be a nice 
question to determine how much blame there was in 
this fireak. We all feel disposed to relieve ourselves 
by an extravagance now and then, and I shall not be 
hard upon Sawbones, who is the best good fellow to 
the servant's mother, and to the old applewoman 
round the comer who roasts chestnuts in a saucepan 
lid, and is very kind to little children, babies included. 
Sawbones will consider himself slightly reprimanded, 
and is released from arrest. 
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HOW NOT TO OBSERVE. 

SMARTLY, but with a flying finger, is touched, 
in tliese couplets of Dr Holmes, of Boston, a 
subtle topic of minor morals : — 

" Look in his face to read thy neighbour's soul. 
Not on his garments to detect a hole ; 
' How to Obsenre ' is what thy pages shew, 
Pride on thy sex, Miss Harriet Martineau ; 
Oh I what a precious book the one would be 
That taught obsenrers what they 're not to see/' 

Now, in point of fact, no one does look on his 
neighbour's garment to detect a hole, and there are 
very few persons who would not instantly avert the 
glance that had fallen on anything amiss in the 
clothes of an interlocutor. Of course, the eye may 
be turned away more or less awkwardly, and some- 
times the consciousness with which it is done con- 
stitutes a fresh offence, worse than the first, because 
it seems, though it probably is not, less involuntary. 
Indeed, the unfortunate who observes a hole or a 
mark of undue wear and tear in his neighbour's 
garment is often more to be pited than the ill- 
drest sufferer, if he has not pluck and gaiety enough 
to command the situation. But, after all, there are 
resources in these cases. To be sure, a man cannot 
say, " Why, Jones, your coat is greasy at the cuff," 
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or " Smith, your hat is white at the rim ; " but if it 
be a mere hole which is in question^ it is obvious to 
exckim, with affected surprise, "Why, Brown, 
you Ve just torn your coat, I see ! " This, or some 
other innocent device is not far to fetch, if the weak- 
ness of the persons concerned renders devices needful. 
But the worst case is his to whom explanation is 
denied, — ^whose observer and critic is the general 
public. I have some heroism in matters of dress ; 
but I have suffered, I own it, on finding in the street, 
on a bright winter's morning, that a boot which had 
been too familiar with the edge of the fender, had 
ripped in the seam, or cracked at the toe. This is 
very unlucky: one is exposed to the suspicion of 
having only a single pair of boots, which could not 
be mended before the wearer sallied forth ; and how 
is it possible to be sure that some of the persons one 
meets have not read Mr Buskin's "Political Eco- 
nomy of Art," and imbibed his doctrine of a "just 
and wholesome contempt for poverty " ? 

A polite and reticent use of the eyes is, however, 
not such an unusual accomplishment, after all. It is 
one sometimes brought into use, when the ignoring 
policy is a dead blunder, — where the true wisdom 
would be to let out the consciousness on both sides, 
and " make it vassal unto love," or turn it into a 
pleasant enemy by handling it with a jovial defiance. 
Not a word need be said on such an occasion. A 
shake of the hand, or a laugh — if genuine— is quite 
sufficient. In a case where a laugh could not be got up 
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for the difficulty, I have seen a drooped eyelid, with 
a large tear under it, answer the purpose extremely 
well. But the eyelid was a woman's. 

As a general rule, the processes by which results 
intended to give us pleasure have been attempted, 
should not be observed. We laugh, or rather smile, 
when Mrs Gaskell tells us, in "Cranford," how the 
Cranfordians, visiting an old lady, and finding her 
sitting in stiffest state, with plumage unruffled, and 
face quite innocent of the morning's toil, would accost 
her as if she lived like the lotos-eaters, or the gods 
of the lotos-eaters, on a hill, " careless of mankind," 
though " we knew, and knew that she knew that we 
knew " she had been up to her respectable old elbows 
in pufF-paste all the forenoon ; and how, when the 
maid came into the parlour and drew the tea-tray, 
with a sort of surreptitious daring from under the 
sofa cushion, nobody pretended to notice it, though 
the transaction was as transparent as the artifice of a 
yearling babe. Yes, we smile, but we do not expect 
anybody to notice our tea-tray in like case, and the 
recording angel posts it to the creditor side of the 
world's account with heaven, that such beneficent 
blindness is as common — at least as common — as 
malicious curiosity. 

Still, some of us do want lessons in the art of not 
observing. When my neighbour wears trousers 
shiny at the knee, it may be good to look in his eyes 
to read his soul, — though a better plan might be to 
direct an admiring gaze to some part of his dress 
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which is unexceptionable. But there are moments 
when looking into another's eyes is a very rude and 
cruel thing to do. When I ask my friend for a favour, 
for example, 1 have a right to know his answer, but 
I have not a right to know the process by which he 
determines what it shall be; and if I attempt to read 
his eyes, wliile he is deliberating, I am not a gentle- 
man ; — I am a trespasser, a hunter after secrets, an 
eavesdropper, a vulgarian, and I deserve to be re- 
fused. This observation does not, of course, include 
cases of life and death, where the glance of the sup- 
plicant, imploring and eager, is part of the suppli- 
cation. If you went, for example, to plead for a 
beloved life with some enemy in whose disposal it 
lay, you would have a warrant of nature's own coun- 
tersigning for looking into his eyes to read his soul, 
and to command it, if you could, as you read it. 
And this reminds me to say, that even in the midst 
of that almost indecent unreserve in lifting veils, and 
prying into comers, which distinguishes judicial pro- 
ceedings, — ^necessarily so, of course, — our tender in- 
stincts often assert themselves, and cause things to 
be passed over which might be noticed and dragged 
into the light. I have, myself, often noticed this in 
courts of justice and before committees of inquiry. 
A sympathetic suggestion has seemed to pervade the 
place that here was something which should not be 
seen ; and the law has turned away its clear, hard 
eye, with a droop in it for once. Human nature, 
after all, delights in gentle reserves, excuses, pallia- 
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tives, pretences, softenings of rule and of order, 
cities of refage, sanctuaries, beautiful turnings and 
doublings of pity which nobody can give account of, 
or shall, thank God, while the world stands. How 
could we live, miserables all as we are, without plenty 
of hard winking in each other's behalf? 

It is a curious fact that there is a degree of intimacy 
which is favourable to the formation in our minds of 
correct opinions of each other ; and that on either side 
of this — of course, uncertain and incalculable — degree, 
we become liable to err by prejudice of intimacy or 
prejudice of strangership. Have you got the focus ? 
— if so, you see aright. Look too closely, or too dis- 
tantly, and you see what is not, and fail to see what 
is. But I might really venture to inquire what busi- 
ness we have with each other's characters ? This 
inquiry was comprehensively put in a sally of Charles 
Lamb's, which I often quote and always love, — " Do 
you mean to say a thief is not a respectable man, 
sir?" An Englishman's house is his castle, and I 
am very strongly tempted to say a man's character 
should be his castle too— seriously and sadly, as well 
as playfully, I am tempted to say that. Or, if we will 
know, we must pay the price. Open the closet, and 
the stain will never wash out of the key. " Sister 
Anne, Sister Anne, do you see anybody coming ? " 
May the horseman be at the gate before your time 
for saying your prayers is up, if you have been to the 
closet ! If you have not — don't 

I have always thought that grown-up people 
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Labitnallj take too large a licence of aathoritj in 
looking through the innocent stratagems of children. 
Kot many things in the same rank of dailj experi- 
ences are more touching than the appealing look in 
the eye of a little one, who, prosecuting some small 
stratagem for an end which might not, perhaps, meet 
your entire approval, is half afraid you will find him 
out before his plot is ripe. Conceive the situation — 
it must have happened to you, if you have a child. 
A tiny creature, doing something indirect, but not 
wicked, with a blush on its cheek, and a stealthy, 
anxious fire in its eye, looking sideways into yojors 
to find if you are noticing. Now, what will you do ? 
If you are a brute and a bully, you may browbeat 
the little schemer into burning shame, and glorify 
your own penetration in its eyes, by letting it know 
you have found out everything. This you may do, 
persuading yourself that you are inspired by a sense 
of duty, when you are in reality inspired only by 
the love of power — the vulgarest of loves ; and that 
which is the peculiar distinction of the barbarian, as 
contrasted with the cultivated man. But if you 
know how not to observe, you will accept the child's 
appeal to your gentlemanly constructions, and (if 
the matter be unimportant) leave him to his own 
pretty little devices ; or, if it be serious, set your own 
wits to work to prevent him injuring himself— but 
without teaching him the deadly lesson of diamond 
cut diamond; and, above all, without triumphing 
over his discomfiture. If you often do the latter, it 
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Bhoold not surprise you to find him growing up with 

a thin^ vulpine soul, that prefers what is 'cute to 

what is generous. Love can always find its way 

out of dilemmas like these, without sacrificing the 

right, and certainly without pretending to observe 

what the little tactician did not mean it to observe. 

It is a curious part of the subject, that the necesv 

sity for winking, or, for (better than winking) a 

sacred blindness, is increased, not lessened, by the 

closest intimacy life permits to us. It is thus with 

the dearest friendship; it is thus with the nearest 

loye. Not only is it certain that no married couple 

** Can know the bliss of being one, 
Whose ways forget that they arc two ; " 

but the countenance we like best to read must not 
always be scrutinised. Sometimes even passionate 
affection takes a shape in which it seems to say, 
"If I love you, what is that to you?"* — ^when the 
eye is full of a veiled tenderness, which is one of 
the most inscrutably beautiful things to see. What 
an outrage do I commit, if I insist on lifting the veil, 
and openly recognising what I never was intended 
to recognise I Sometimes, again, the eye we love 
will shew mysterious traces of a struggle with some 
weakness — some painful thought — some obtrusive 
spectre of the past — which has escaped, without 
warning, from " memory's darkest hold." And shall 

* This question occurs somewhere in Emerson,— I forget in 
what connexion. — I now remember, as I read through these proof- 
sheets, that it is in " Wilhelm Meister/' from which Emerson has 
imported it. 
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I shew mj penetration in such a case^ by ever so 
modest an "I have caught you?" Looking into 
your beloved one's face, you see, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that she is thinking of an old sweetheart. 
Are you a gentleman? Then, for Love's sweet 
sake, look even at her stocking heels to " detect a 
hole," rather than in her eyes " to read her soul." 
But you will do neither, I know. You will turn 
your face aside — look at her wrist, her brooch, her 
back hair — admire her finger nail, or go to the win- 
dow, or do something else that is pretty ; and, in an 
instant, the spectre will be " remanded " to his comer 
again, and a flood-tide of tenderness will reward your 
reticence, give you something to remember, and 
double your love at one stroke. If worthily met, 
moments of this kind are unutterably precious, and 
do more to consolidate an attachment than years of 
commonplace intercourse. 

For love to refrain from asserting its tender pri- 
vilege of intelligence — a privilege which, if denied, 
even by an effort of self-control, comes to look so 
much like a right — is, doubtless, a hard lesson ; but 
it may be learnt, and will well repay the labour of 
learning. For, though the entire disuse and abnega- 
tion of any function whatever will, in time, destroy 
capacity, and even obliterate the organ, yet such 
magic is in love, that forced marches of affectionate 
duty, in which the less is, as it always should be, 
submitted to the greater, have an invigorating, not 
an enfeebling effect, and make more elastic the power 
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which for the time is held in abeyance. Where I 
love and am beloved, there communication is indeed 
my "right," and I may "read" the "soul" that 
loves me as freely as I please ; but I shall do well 
not to " please " sometimes, when the temptation may 
be strong ; and I shall quicken, not deaden^ my in- 
sight by so doing : — 

" Leave all for love I 
Yet, hear me yet, 

One thing more thy heart behoved, 
One pulse more of firm endeavour, — 
Keep thee to-day, to-morrow, for ever, 
Free aa an Arab 
Of thy Beloved!" 

These, and such as these, are hard sayings ; but to 
be able to understand and use them, is to be strong 
and safe as Una on her lion. Not to observe in the 
wrong place, is simply an extension of the rule not 
to speak in the wrong place ; and it is as true (some- 
times) with respect to the language of the eye as the 
language of the tongue — ^that speech is silvern, but 
silence golden. 
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A CASE FOE COMPENSATION. 

ONE great source of unhappiness in married life is 
quite inevitable where there is great inequality 
of character and intellect. It is, that if you place 
together, for a length of time, two natures, one very 
much larger than the other, — supposing, however, 
some discernment and sensibility in the smaller, 
— the larger breaks up the mental world of the 
smaller, without being able to offer it a better. The 
weaker nature becomes disenchanted of its old loves, 
and yet cannot embrace new objects. The arms are 
not wide enough for that, though, to the eye, the 
dimensions of the old are dwarfed. " The world 's 
hollow, and my doll 's stuffed with bran, and I want 
to go into a convent," said the little girl in Punch* 
When a mature man or woman has made such dis- 
coveries, and comes to feel any analogous "want," 
by the light of a superior nature being let in upon 
its universe, the case is hard for both the persons 
concerned. The stronger nature — conscious, prob- 
ably, that it is by no means the better — ^feels as if 
it had done the weaker an irreparable injury ; the 
weaker, even if it loves and honours, finds itself in a 
condition of chronic resentment against the stronger.* 

* Of course, I am speaking here of pcreons wlio are incapable of 

C 
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This ig the vague, yet positive and utterly remedi- 
less, misery of thousands of married couples. Silently 
and stealthily, year by year, in an unequal marriage, 
or in an unequal friendship, the work of mischance 
goes on. K its progress could be written down, we 
should have the most pitiful of psychological trage- 
dies. It is generally the woman whose world has 
to crumble to pieces. One by one, " down go tower 
and temple, down," of the ancient city of her thoughts 
and hopes ; and she cannot deny that her idols were 
gods of silver, and wood, and clay, not worthy to be 
worshipped. But no new palaces and altars rise to 
her view — within her reach. It is so much easier to 
destroy than to create ! Far off she catches some- 
times, no doubt, glimpses of another capitol; but 
that is only when her sky is clear, and some accident 
has lifted her off her ordinary level. For the rest of 
her life she is a stranger and a pilgrim. If there is 
any loss to the affections which may reasonably ex- 
pect "compensation" in another sphere, it is this. 
And how, indeed, you dear little woman, whose 
listless-nervous face and yearning glance I think I 
read — how, poor child, can you tell what sweet 
recompense may wait you there? Consider, now 
what I am going to say. A fair arrangement would 
surely be the likely one. And what would be a fair 
arrangement in this case ? I can conceive nothing 

true growth, people who may be added to, Just as a fresh story may 
be built to a house ; but who haye no power of Toluntarily taking 
on new life and extending their own scope. 
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fairer than tliis — that, by a change of conditions, 
such as death may bring to both you and that be- 
loved image-breaker of yours, your relations may be 
inverted ; that he may learn of you as you have done 
of him. For doubt not, child, that you have learned, 
though you would be puzzled to formularise your 
lesson. In a different sphere your own better points 
may be so strongly brought out, that you may be 
the superior in your turn, and he may have to go 
through an experience similar to what you have un- 
dergone here. "With similar suffering?" I hear 
you exclaim — " Oh no ! I shall not like that ! I hope 
not ! " . . . Well, I will hope not too ; but we must all 
take our chance and our turn, and grow as God shall 
order. I dare say that, could you read his heart, 
you would discern that your image-breaker is longing 
to do some expiatory penance low at your feet, even 
although he may think it is better for you that the 
work should be done which he has unwittingly 
wrought. 

There is, however, after all this is said, the ques- 
tion whether, if there were perfect reverence in the 
intercourse of two human beings, the process in re- 
gard to which I have got up this little compensation 
case would ever be accompanied by pain, or not. At 
all events, we are, every one of us, sufficiently prone 
to self-assertion to need reminding that in our inter- 
course with friends and intimates, we should begin 
to exercise the tenderest care in what we say and do, 
the moment we become conscious that we are making 
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our own superiority felt Probably the bare fact of 
our becoming so conscious is proof enough that we 
have overstepped the limits of loving respect As a 
matter of etiquette, and of selfish prudence, this topic 
has often, enough been urged ; but not, perhaps, in re- 
lation to affectionate intercourse out of business and 
out of general society. Perhaps I may be told that 
I am putting down a hard saying in suggesting that 
the present consciousness of one's superiority being 
recognised should be taken as a note of alarm to the 
conscience. " Is my husband or my friend sinning," 
says one, " when I am listening to him with fond 
admiration, and he knows it ? " I cannot tell ; but 
the less he " knows it " the better, I should say. Of 
course I have no austerity in view ; but neither love 
nor reverence can coexist with the perception on one 
side that the other side is conscious of superiority. 
This double play of brain is fatal to the healthy 
working of the affections, and must eventually place 
one of the parties to the intercourse in which it o<5curs 
in a position to look for " compensation '* from the 
Upper Powers. Love ifi republican. 
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THE LIMITS OF PUBLICITY. 

TTNDER this heading, a weekly journal of great 
^ ability, chivalry, and independence of tone, some 
years ago gave reasons for what it called " a con- 
spicuous omission " in its columns ; the conspicuous 
omission being the non-insertion of a " PERSONAL " 
manifesto of a great writer, who had a character to 
lose, both as a man and as a moralist, — the manifesto 
relating to some domestic affairs of his, about which 
very injurious stories were in circulation. Briefly 
stated, the reasons amounted to this, that the public 
is a foolish, prejudiced, utterly incompetent tribunal, 
even if the whole truth could be told, in stories of 
" domestic difference ; " but that, besides, the whole 
truth never can be told in such cases, and that the 
sufferer from partial information is usually the wo- 
man. 

Most certain — most necessary, to be preached to 
that vulgar, stupid " public," which is ready to pay 
any price for something 

^ To tickle the maggot bom in an empty head/' 

" Prophet ! " says the hero in " Maud : " 

" Prophet I curse me the blabbing lip, 
And curse me the British yermin, the rat ! '* 
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and there are thousands of sufferers from slanderous 
tongues who will cordially follow suit : — 

" Nothing but idiot gabble ! 
For the prophecy giyen of old, 
And then not understood, 
Has come to pass as foretold ; 
Nor let any man think for the public good, 
But babble, merely for babble. 
For I never whiaper'd a private affair. 
Within the hearing of cat or mouse, 
No, not to myself, in the closet alone, 
But I heard it shouted at once from the top of the house ; 
Everything came to be known ! " 

But what is to be done ? So long as human crea- 
tures are human, taking an interest in each other, 
there will be gossip ; and between gossip and scandal, 
how lay down a priori the line ? A delicate soul 
can do it on the instant, and any one may state a few 
rules which are unquestionably of general applica- 
tion ; but when one comes to a very strong special 
instance, we all know what becomes of rules ! Sup- 
posing, however, we could draw the line between 
scandal and gossip, how draw the line between pub- 
licity and privacy ? Is that line absolute any more 
than the other? Must not every separate case be 
judged on its own merits ? Is a man's circle of rela- 
tives the "public?" No. Then, is his circle of 
friends? Hardly. Then, is his neighbourhood? 
Perhaps ; probably. But it is impossible to lay the 
finger on the precise Brown or Jones where the 
" public " must be taken to commence. 

The real truth appears to bc; that human beings 
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will always talk of what interests each other, but 
that they should do it kindly, delicately, wisely, and 
never let their comments outrun their knowledge. 
Unluckily, however, this is an " ought " which is a 
dead letter to the bulk of the public. 

Grant, however, — and I would not very obstinately 
refuse to grant, — that the limits of publicity may be 
made absolute— what then? What if they should 
be infringed, if silence should be broken? Is the 
remedy to be a return to silence, or a little more 
speech ? Can the rule be made absolute here ? I 
do not think it can. Here, surely, each case must 
be determined upon its own merits, if anywhere. I 
should say, myself, that people might well desire to 
know, in that of a great writer, like the gentleman 
in question, that there was nothing base, nothing 
morally disqualifying in his share of the matter. I 
should also say, that the best way of informing them 
of that would have been, a simple statement from 
well-known men of honour, and women of honour, 
(I speak advisedly,) that the slanders in circulation 
were false. One difficulty in the way of such a cer- 
tificate as I have hinted is, that there really seem to 
be no men and no women with true brotherly and 
sisterly feelings, in whose keeping delicate facts 
would be at once public and private. Hence the 
reaction towards a namby-pamby excess of privacy. 
-It is rather a serious difficulty, I own ! 

There are, however, other difficulties in the way. 
One has already been suggested — the difficulty, 
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namely, of getting at the whole truth. First of all, 
there are thiDgs which go to the very heart of such 
questions ; and which, yet, no man or woman will, or, 
with self-respect, can^ mention even to the tenderest 
and wisest friend. Again, the differences between 
human beings in love matters are as radical as differ- 
ences of temperament; and the man B. finds it impos- 
sible, with the best intent on all sides, to get himself un- 
derstood by C, D., and E. The enormous majority of 
English people never accept, with all their hearts and 
minds, (though they pretend to do so,) the high Teu- 
tonic ideal of intimate relations between men and 
women ; and the very few who claim to have accepted 
it, might talk till the crack of doom without being un- 
derstood by those to whom the certificate I have spoken 
of would have to be addressed. One of the controver- 
sial opponents of Milton was very much troubled that 
the poet should call marriage " the mystery of joy." 
What could lililton do with him ? He simply replies, 
" Let it still trouble him : for what knoweth he of 
either mystery or joy?" In fact, there is nothing 
to be done in such a case but to hold your tongue. 
Under whatever misconstruction you may be sufter- 
ing, it will only make matters ten times worse to talk 
to blind men about colours. 

But, again, what is to be done in cases of strong 
differences of opinion, between the actors and the 
referees, as to the details of moral obligation in diffi- 
cult cases of the " delicate " order ? Such differences 
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exist to a much greater extent than is generally sup- 
posed. It is perfectly conceivable that friends might 
say, in an instance of the kind, " We, C, D., and E., 
are of opinion that B. is entirely wrong ; but since 
he thinks he is right, and is making sacrifices in 
defence of his conviction, we acquit him of all base 
intent in this matter ;" — ^it is, I say, conceivable ; but 
that is pretty nearly all. For, to begin with, can- 
dour is not to be picked up, like stones in the street ; 
and, worse still, the greater number of people are so 
tied by their interests (by which I mean real, inevit- 
able obligations incurred on behalf of hostages given 
to fortune,) that they are afraid, and justifiably so, 
of appearing in connexion with anything in the 
behaviour of a friend that may take a bad name, — 
whatever, in their hearts, they may think of him, 
and wish to do for him. 

The extreme difficulty which surrounds the whole 
subject is partly, and very forcibly, illustrated in the 
uncertainties which attend the application of the law 
of libel. Practically, we must all take our chance of 
being injuriously talked about, and rest contented 
with generalities such as have gone before, when 
privacy has once been broken. As Utile talk as pos- 
sible about other people's blunders is a good old rule, 
which we can enforce upon ourselves in the court of 
conscience by two reflections : — (1.) It may be our 
own turn, some day, to need the forbearance we seek to 
practise ; and (2.) It may be nothing to the purpose 
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that what we hear to a man's disadvantage is true ; 
for (as I have said before) one fact more may make 
all the difference. 

Perhaps^ on the whole, there is as much unjust 
praise as unjust blame given in the world. But a 
noble mind cannot take refuge in that idea. We 
cannot reckon either praise or blame as, of itself, 
a good motive of action, and we may feel disposed to 
take no part in either when it has, apparently, be- 
come such a motive to any one else. 
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THE HIGHEST USE OF FEIENDSHIP. 

THE doctrine of the value of reverential sym- 
pathy, as an agent mighty to help in transform- 
ing character, is not peculiar to any age, literature, 
or nation ; but it is constantly recurring in the New 
Testament. "We all," writes one apostle — "We 
all, with open [uncovered] face, beholding as in a 
glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory." And another, 
who had not leant so often upon the Master's bosom 
without knowing how a fire of love could burn up 
egotisms, says : — " It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be ; but we know that when He who is our life 
shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
Him as He is." Nor was it without insight that the 
same apostle who spoke of transformation from glory 
to glory into the image of the Holiest, by beholding 
it as in a glass, enjoined upon the young fraternity 
banded together in the then new Name, that they 
should "each esteem other better than himself, in 
honour preferring one other." 

Yet, among multitudes of professedly Christian 
discussions of the measures and offices of friendship,* 
I do not remember to have seen any recognition of 

* Jeremy Taylor has a fine discourse with this title. 
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its first and noblest use, so obviously suggested by 
the philosophy of Christian growth. FriendsMp 
assists our moral culture hy suspending our egotisms ; ' 
hy giving hreathing-time to our impulses ; hy taking 
us out of ourselves, and supplying a change of spiritual 
air.* Worried by uneasy and inquisitive self-con- 
sciousness, I lead a safe and correct, but stationary, 
unaspiring life. Habit, built up on reflection, proves 
a wall to shut out temptation, but not a ladder 
wherewith to scale the skies. Once, however, let my 
soul come to look up to another soul, 

"With eyes of meek surrender, unreproved/' 
and my feet are lifted from the ground as I gaze. I 
mount ; I glow ; I breathe the air of Paradise ; my 
whole nature dilates. I sink my existence in an- 
other's, and lo, if the death of my friend, or a sepa- 
ration, throw me back upon myself for a moment, 
I find that while I have been thinking only of him, 
I have taken up a purer, stronger life, and scarcely 
know for my own the pulse of which I am freshly 
made conscious.f What shall I render to you, 

* This is not the doctrine of example, to which Dryasdust would 
reduce it. It is antecedent and superior. Conscious imitation 
supervenes only upon reflection. The spiritual fact here announced 
ranks with the training an infant receives from its mother's smiles, 
frowns, and embraces; from the glance of her eye, and the fine 
tremors of her face when it quivers with the blind, sweet passion of 
her heart. 

+ It may have been only because my own reading was so limited 
that I had not seen any such " recognition " as that referred toi 
before writing the above sentences. At all events, I have seen it 
since; for, in the noble letter of Philip to Maggie, (" Mill on the 
Floss," book vii., chapter iv.,) occurs the following fine passage : — 
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bright, beautiftil souls, who have beckoned me up- 
wards and onwards so well? This, surely; not less 
than this — That you shall ever be bright and glorious 
in my eyes ; golden the very skirts of your shining 
raiment ; and beautiful your feet upon the mountains 
whither I follow you ! 

" Have a princedom to thy friend," says Emerson. 
" Let him be to thee as an untameable enemy, beau- 
tiful, devoutly revered." Even so I would have it. 
When you are too feeble to say your own "Excelsiorl" 
it is something to have a " clarion voice " of love 
" far up the heights " to say it for you. But a rude 
familiarity dulls the silveriness of the note, and echo 
repeats it feebly to an ear that criticises. Let me see 
my friend, then, in a glory, if I can. But I would 
rather see him in a mist than through a microscope. 
Let me hear his voice summoning me from the heights 
in solemn strangeness, and not like a message sent 
through a gutta-percha tube. . . . 

Yes ; my compliments to Dryasdust. I expected 

" No anguish I have had to bear on your account has been too 
heavy a price to pay for the new life into which I have entered in 
loving you. . . . You have raised a dim unrest into a vivid con- 
sdonsness. ... I think nothing but such complete and intense 
love could have initiated me into that enlarged life which grows and 
grows by appropriating the life of others ; for before I was always 
dragged back from it by ever-present painful self-consciousness. I 
even think sometimes that this gift of transferred life which has 
come to me in loving you may be a new power to me." I have 
often wondered whether the author of this letter has reflected that 
its generosity and clear-heartedness are totally unintelligible to the 
mass of readers, and that any man who had really written such a 
letter, in such a situation, would have been set down by society for 
afooU 
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that grin. I wish him joy of what lies behind it, 
and " do pray that we may be better strangers." I 
knew very well that commodity and the cupboard 
enter into his strongest attachments, and that the 
people he likes best he likes rather for the pleasure 
their company gives him than for their persons. My 
compliments, therefore, to Dryasdust, and we will 
each go his own way. We shall understand each 
other better some day in the Elysian Fields, where I 
hope to meet even Dryasdust. 
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PLAGIAEISM. 

ARE the Ethics of Literary Originality yet settled? 
Whoever reads and remembers knows very 
well that correspondences, even of a close and verbal 
kind, are frequent between writers of all classes, 
whom mankind have long ago, and for all time, 
admitted to the highest honours; and that they 
occur so frequently, and under circumstances so 
equivocal, that the question of origin is, in eight 
cases out of ten, indeterminable. Moreover, any one 
who is in the habit of thinking as well as reading, 
(whether he write out his thoughts or not,) soon 
discovers enough of his own liability to excogitate 
ideas which have been produced before, to make him 
cautious in bringing charges of " plagiarism." If 
the same thought and the same illustration occur to 
two different people, a similar form of expression 
follows as a matter of course, and it is the gratuitous 
churlishness of pedantry to take for granted that A., 
who says something noticeable in almost the very 
words of B., has read B. It is quite possible he may 
never have done so. It would be a very easy task to 
multiply instances of correspondence, minute and 
verbal, in cases where appropriation, conscious or 
unconscious, was absolutely impossible. But it is 
with a thrill of pleasure, not with any sentiment of 
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disapprobation that one finds two great souls say- 
ing .a similar thing, and lighting it up with the 
same illustration. Bead this from Mrs Browning^s 
" Aurora Leigh : " — 

'' A woman cannot do iho thing she ought, 
Which means whatever perfect thing she can, 
In life, in art, in science, but she fears 
To let the perfect action take her part 
And rest there : she must provo what she can do 
Before she does it, — prate of woman's rights, 
Of woman's mission, woman's function, till 
The men (who are prating, too, on their side) cry, 
' A woman's function plainly is — to talk. 
Poor souls, they arc very reasonably vez'd ! 
They cannot hear each other speak/ 

" And you, 
An artist, judge so? 

"I, an artist,— yes, 
Because, precisely, I 'm an artist, sir, 
And woman,— if another sato in sight, 
1 'd whisper, — Soft, my sister 1 not a word 1 
By speaking wo prove only we can speak ; 
Which he, the man here, never doubted. What 
He doubts is whether we can do the thing 
With decent grace, we've not yet done at all : 
Now, do it ; bring your statue — you have room ! 
He *ll see it even by the starlight here ; 
And if His e'er so little like the god 
Who looks out from Ute marble siUntly, 
Along the track of his own shining dart. 
Through the dunk of ages — there *s no need to speak ; 
The universe shall lienctforth speaJcfor you, 
And witness f * Site who did this tfiing was bom 
To do it— claims her licence in fier work* 
And so with more works. Whoso cures the plague. 
Though twice a woman, shall be call'd a leech ; 
Who rights a land's finances, is excused 
For touching coppers, though her handB be white,— 
But wo, we talk 1 ** 

And then this, from Emerson's Essay on " Spiri- 
tual Laws : " — 
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" Take the place and attitude to which you see your 
unquestionable right, and all men acquiesce. The 
world must be just. It always leaves every man 
with perfect unconcern to settle his own rate. It 
will certainly accept your own measure of your 
doing and being, whether you sneak about and deny 
your own name, or whether you see your work pro- 
duced to the concave sphere of the heavens, one with 
the revolution of the stars. ... A man passes for 
what he is worth. Very idle is all curiosity concern- 
ing other people's estimate of us, and idle is all fear 
of remaining unknown. If a man know that he can 
do anything, — that he can do it better than any one 
else, — he has a pledge of the acknowledgment of that 
fact by all persons. The world is full of judgment- 
days, and into every assembly a man enters, in every 
action he attempts, he is gauged and stamped. . . . 
Do not trouble your self too muok about the light of your 
statue^ said Michael Angelo to the young sculptor, 
the light of the public square will test its valueJ*^ 

It is very pleasant, and perhaps not a little help- 
ful, to a reading man to cherish the habit of noting 
such parallelisms as this. And they abound in the 
best literature of all times and countries. 

But it is certain that this word " correspondences " 
does not suffice to cover all the cases in which great 
writers have produced passages like those of other 
writers. Malone (I have not read him, but I quote 
him on the authority of Emerson) says of the first, 
second, and third parts of Henry VI., that " out of 

D 
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6043 lines, 1771 were written by some author pre- 
ceding Shakespeare ; 2375 bj him, on the founda- 
tion laid by his predecessors; while 1899 were 
entirely his own." The case of Shakespeare was 
peculiar; and so was that of Chaucer — also in- 
stanced by Mr Emerson. But often there is a 
certain insouciance in the highest order of minds as 
to where their material comes from. In truth we 
may observe that the man of genius is distinguished 
by two characteristics: — 1. He says things that 
never were said before ; 2. He says things that have 
been said from time immemorial by men of genius. 
A third characteristic is that he is a constant self- 
repeater. No writer that is worth twopence has 
more than half-a-dozen good things to say, and these 
he keeps on turning in -and out, and applying here 
and there in new ways, so that the profane vulgar 
fancy he is propounding novelties, while the elite 
(such as you and I) and himself know that it is 
nothing of the sort. 

After all; there is such a crime as plagiarism* 
recognised in the 'Republic of Letters, and in very 
flagrant cases we all know it for what it is. Cole- 
ridge was a plagiarist when he " conveyed " from 
Schelling.* Sterne was a plagiarist when he almost 
copied from Sir Thomas Browne. But between 

* It is said, however, that Coleridge would sometimes attribute 
his own remarks to other people, in forgetfulness of their origin. 
Some men soon forget the origin of ideas once assimilated. I have 
a friend who will repeat my own remarks to my face as if they were 
h%9 own, and new, a few days after I have made them. 
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absolute orlginalitj and absolnte plagiarism there is 
a wide border land in which it is not always easy 
to find the right word for characterising a particular 
instance in which one author may be, or seem to be, 
indebted to another. The following observations 
may not be quite unworthy of attention : — 

I. In every generation there will probably be a 
large ntimber of writers — chiefly, perhaps, poetic 
writers — in whom facility will tread rather closely 
on the heels of genius, without the presence of any 
great amoimt of imaginative faculty. Writers of 
this stamp will be likely to produce from the re- 
sources of their own minds precisely those sorts of 
ideas which are of frequent occurrence in good 
literature — ideas which, excellent in themselves, lie 
very much upon the surface of the topics in nature 
and life to which they belong. In other words, the 
originality of such minds will have all the appear- 
ance of borrowing. Gray was an instance in point. 
Thomas Warton is another. It has been said that 
" every line " of Gray's "Elegy," immortally meritori- 
ous as it is, " may be traced to another." The real 
truth is, not that Gray stole his ideas, but that he 
hit upon such ideas in the poetry of his theme as 
poetic minds of all ranks would be pretty sure to 
seize. Hence, he was original in the sense of not 
being a plagiarist, but not original in the sense of 
saying things before unsaid. Yet something of high 
originality belongs to Gray ; for what he wrote was 
quite individual — his manner was his own. Thei 
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same remark does not apply with quite equal force 
to Warton; but he belongs to the same order of 
minds. 

II. Minds not overstrong assimilate crudely and 
give off too readily, so that the work of others shews 
through theirs when theirs is done. Poets, says 
Shelley, are a very chameleonic race, and betray 
what they have been feeding on by their colour. 
And Shelley, in a hundred passages, illustrated his 
own comment by his own text. In his little poem, 
called "Mutability," 

" The flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow dies," 

he inevitably suggests Herrick — 

" Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying : 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will he dying.** 

Let us illustrate by example. It matters little where 
we begin. Let us take Longfellow ; for, apart from 
all question of plagiarism, no poet that ever sang 
(and a poet I call him *) shews in his works more 
frequent traces of the suggestions of other men. In 

* So does Tennyson. In " In Memoriam," the reference — 

" I held it true, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That we may rise on stepping-stones 
Of our dead selves to higher things "— 

is to Longfellow, and his poem of the " Ladder of St Augustine. — 
Since the paper first appeared in print, I have seen this asserted, 
— and also denied, in a great many other places. 
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the "Grolden Legend" are these well-known and 
beautiful lines : — 

"PRINCRHENBT. 

"I cannot sleep I my fervid brain 
Calls up the vanish'd past again. . . . 
Come back ! ye frtendshipa long departed, 
Come back I je friends whose lives are ended. 
Come back, with all that light attended, 
Which seem'd to darken and decay, 
When ye arose and went away. 

" They come, the shapes of joy and woe, 
The airy crowds of long ago. 
The dreams and fancies known of yore 
Which have been and shaU be no more — 
They change the cloisters of the night 
Into a garden of delight/' . . . 

and so forth, till Lucifer come out of the flash of 
lightning. Now, for a restless man to be thinking 
of his friends by night is common enough ; any poet 
may use the situation. But certain features in the 
metre and phraseology here inevitably suggest a pas- 
sage in the first canto of the " Lady of the Lake," 
verse xxxiii., rather too strongly to permit us to 
escape from the idea that Longfellow was a debtor 
to Walter Scott, — unconsciously a debtor, and not 
so to any large extent, but still a debtor, — ^in the 
construction of those lines. Let us see : — 

" The hall was clear'd — the stranger's bed 
Was then of mountain heather spread. . . . 
Not EUen's spell had lull'd to rest 
The fever of his troubled breast. 
In broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes. , . . 

" Then, — from my couch may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night ! 
Again returned the scenes of youth. 
Of confident, nndoubting truth ; 
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Again his soul he interchanged 

With /ri«nd« whose hearts were long estranged. 

They comef in dim procession led, 

The cold, the faithless, and the dead,* 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday," &c. 

This instance will serve for a thousand. Cases of 
mere suggestion or reminiscence, more or less new, 
do not receive the name of plagiarism, though their 
frequency may be taken into account in estimating a 
writer's strength. 

III. Neither is plagiarism the word to use, when 
similarity of phrase arises from the employment of 
unavoidable epithets, or quite natural epithets, (how- 
ever common,) or commonplaces in composition. 
For instance, it is nonsense to charge Gray with 
plagiarism for writing — 

" The curfew tolls the knell of parting day" — 
the like of which is said by a hundred other poets. 
It is nonsense to call a man a plagiarist for speak- 
ing of the " yellow autumn woods," or " the wav- 
ing grass," or "the fluttering film," — and so forth. 
These things are commonplaces, and that is all. 

IV. It is almost inconceivable that any writer 
should be able to produce a work with all the super- 
ficial characteristics of originality and homogeneity 
by " taking an image, an idea, or a passage from an 
acknowledged writer, changing the order, or the 
passion, or the name, and then composing it into a 
new work," especially if the new work in question be 
a poem. / doubt if this could be done^ with purpose. 
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To do it, not of purpose, but by virtue of memory, 
imitativeness, and faculty combined, is quite possi- 
ble; but some amount of positive faculty, I should 
say, there must be ; music, fancy, and a little poetic 
constructiveness. 

It is an trndeniable fact that works in which very 
great indebtedness to preceding works is shewn 
in the details have yet, as wholes, taken firm hold 
upon the admiration and love of mankind in gene- 
ral ; and the fortunes of all works of true art, small 
as well as great, quite transcend criticism. Gray's 
"Elegy" and Warton's "The Hamlet" will be 
repeated for many generations to come, although it 
were shewn that neither poem contains a truly 
original line. 

In one of the little essays contained in this volume, 
("How Not to Observe") will be found the words, 
" Smartly, but with a flying finger, is touched .... 
a subtle topic of minor morals." Does the kind 
reader notice anything particular here ? From time 
to time, the phrase, "with a flying finger," has teased 
me as if it were not my own. In truth, it is not my 
own ; but it is only just now, after spending as much 
thought over it as might have gone to the invention 
of the electric telegraph, that I have found out whose 
it is. It is Tennyson's, and it comes from "The 
Gardener's Daughter " — 

'* Love, with knit brows, went by, 
And with a flying finger swept my lips.'* 

It is totally impossible, in the heats of literary ac- 
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tivity, to avoid absorbing and working up in new 
forms the products of other minds, — ^the thing will 
happen sometimes. A man may excuse himself as 
the great musician did (I forget which it was) when 
told that the other musician complained of his having 
taken an air that was the property of the latter : 
" Let him take one of mine — he is quite welcome." 
The fresh use to which a phrase or an idea is put by 
the adoptive father is sometimes a justification of the 
second paternity. I have read somewhere that the 
long-drawn titles of the German nobility were called 
" jewels five words long." But to what a charming 
new use is this phrase put by Tennyson, in " The 
Princess " — 

. . " Quoted odes, and jewels five words longf, 
That, on the stretch'd forefinger of all time, 
Sparkle for ever." 

Nobody will regret that the same great poet has, 
in his " Charge of the Light Brigade," adopted (in 
the sense in which I have just applied that word) the 
manner of Drayton's famous Agincourt ballad, of 
which here is one verse : — 

" They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone. 
Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear was wonder — 
That, with the cries they make. 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake — 

Thunder to thunder I " 

Nobody, I repeat, can regret it ; but the fact is so : 
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and it would be very easy to fill a volume with 
similar instances — only to what purpose ? 

One sometimes hears it said that " originality is a 
modem invention." This is, of course, not true ; but 
it is the fact, that a well-stored mind does not now- 
a-days by itself carry its possessor so far as it would 
formerly do ; one reason being, that mere scholarship 
or acquisition of old material is (or is supposed to 
be) easier than it was. It is also the fact that since 
reading on a large scale was so easy, we have got 
into the way of looking more sharply after a writer's 
processes of production. No doubt we are entitled to 
look for originality in proportion to the increasing 
complexity of life and culture, and the increasing 
difierentiation of minds ; and accordingly we do look 
for it. If, however, any one is disposed to caiTy on 
the scrutiny with too severe an eye, I think he may 
receive from any attentive reader with a memory, a 
hint here and there which will tend to moderate his 
positiveness. 

The truth is, there is no writer who will bear to 
be criticised microscopically in reference to this 
little question of plagiarism. A fuss was made 
about Wordsworth's appropriation of Walter Savage 
Landor's sea-shell, though he made quite a new 
thing of it. But it would be just as reasonable to 
make a fuss about Tennyson's appropriation of 
Wordsworth's water-lily. My reader is surprised ? 
Very good ; let us search the gentleman's pockets. 

In Wordsworth's " Excursion," Book v., occur the 
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following pregnant lines ; pregnant, indeed, with a 
significance which Wordsworth appears almost every- 
where else to ignore : — 

"Moral truth, 
Tb no mechanic stnictare, built by rule, 
And which, once built, retains a steadfast shape. 
And undisturb'd proportions ; but a thing 
Subject, you deem, to vital accidents ; 
And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives, 
Whose root is fix'd in stable earth, whose head 
Floats on the tossing waves." 

A beautiful image, truly. Now turn to Mr 

Tennyson's " Princess," Canto iv., and you find — 

the property on the conveyer ! 

" These flashes on the surface are not he — 
He has a solid base of temperament ; 
But, as the water-lily starts and slides 
Upon the level in little puffs of wind, 
Though anchored to the bottom, such is he." 

Now what are we to say to a case like this ? It is 

quite conceivable that Mr Tennyson had never read 

the " Excursion " at all : still more conceivable that 

he had not read the lines I have quoted ; and certain 

that he did not intentionally convey the image. But 

he may have done it wwintentionally, and it is most 

likely that he did. 

There is, in " Idylls of the King," this passage : — 

" ' Free love, so bound, were freest,* said the king. 
* Let love be free ; free love is for the best' " 

And Drummond has — 

....'' Love's golden chain, 
With which it is best freedom to be bound." 

But what if the lines are to be found in 
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twenty poems, almost verbatim ? — as, indeed, they 
probably are. They are the hind of thing a master 
of words can scarcely help saying when the occasion 
occurs. And, by the way, the idea is half-suggested 
in King James's little speech in the last canto of the 
" Lady of the Lake," which concludes with the words, 
" Fetters and warder for the Grseme ! " 

But plagiarism is out of the question in such instances 
as these. There is a song,* " To Lucasta," (I think,) 
by Richard Lovelace, the first verse of which, as I 
remember it, (I quote from recollection only,) is — 

'' Call me not cruel or unkind. 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste arms and quiet mind 
To battle-fields I fly." 

Well, in a very old Scandinavian ballad, the warrior 
calls his love, " My deepest Rest ! " Now it is so 
highly improbable that Lovelace read Danish, or had 
seen the Norse ballad, that no one would, in any 
case, think of hinting at a plagiarism in this example 
of correspondence. But I can quite conceive (having, 
indeed, read things as ridiculous) a modem critic 
attacking a modem poet for a correspondence no 
stronger. Literature is, from the nature of things, 
crammed with such parallelisms: they must arise, 
life and language being what they are. 

What Shelley says about poets being a very 

• This is the song that winds up with the celebrated couplet— 

** I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more." 
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chameleonic race is quite another thing. All writers 
are chameleonic, until "crystallisation" has gone some 
length; and with him the process had not begun 
when he died. Devote three days to a careftd read- 
ing — by turns of two hundred lines to each poet — of 
Shelley's " Prometheus Unbound," and Keats's 
" Endymion," and " Hyperion," and you will be 
surprised to find how very chameleonic was the 
author of the "Adonais," who was drowned, you 
will remember, with a " Keats " in his pocket. I 
have been obliged to give up the idea with which I 
began this paper — the idea, namely, of placing pas- 
sages of Keats and Shelley side by side — because I 
find the correspondences so frequent and so involved ! 
I defy the most patient criticism to make anything 
decisive out of them. 

I will add one more remark, for the purpose of 
enforcing the lesson of caution to critics, which is 
the true moral of this little gossip. Two years ago, 
I found out a long passage in which I thought a 
living writer of eminence had, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, been a great debtor to a German poet. 
Never were the proofs of a "plagiarism" more 
plausible ! But, about six months back, I discovered 
that there was a basis of legend, which is common 
property y and on which both writers, the German and 
the English, had been working. A striking illustra- 
tion in literature of a truth which applies equally to 
life and to science — that one fact more may make all 
the difference to one's conclusions. 
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A POET'S DOUBTS. 

"Aurora Leigh," I have just noted these pathetic 
lines: — 

" My own best poets, am I one with you. 
That thus I love you, — or but one through love ? 
Does aU this smell of thyme about my feet 
Conclude my visit to your holy hiU 
In personal presence, or but testify 
The rustling of your vesture through my dreams. 
With influent odours ? When my joy and pain, 
My thought and aspiration, like the stops 
Of pipe or flute, are absolutely dumb 
If not melodious, do you play on me. 
My pipers? — and if, sooth, you did not blow. 
Would no sound come ? or is the music mine. 
As a man's voice or breath is called his own. 
Inbreathed by the Life-breather ? There 's a doubt 
For cloudy seasons ! " 

If anybody may feel sure of his work, Mrs Brown- 
ing may of hers. Yet we have here some doubts 
put into Aurora Leigh's mouth, for which the 
authoress had evidently drawn on her own mental 
experience. Aurora Leigh, in ^^ cloudy seasons," 
torments herself with the question whether her in- 
spiration is at first hand, or not. A direct answer 
were impossible ! There is a shadow-land, mocking 
analysis, in which aspiration overtakes inspiration, 
and will not let it go without carrying away a gift. 
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Criticism cannot enter this shadow-land, but Time, in 
general terms, pronounces on what took place there, 
by the valuation it accords to the result. It is thus 
that, as I have said, in speaking of plagiarism, 
the fortunes of works of art transcend individual 
criticism. 
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CONFESSION. 

PROBABLY the impression — ^uncatechised and 
imanaljsed — on ordinary minds is, that when 
people have broken a law which is sanctioned by 
almost any kind of public consent, the only right 
course is to confess and take the punishment in that 
case made and provided. Practically, this is. not 
what always occurs, nor what occurs in the vast 
majority of cases of wrong-doing; and when once 
you begin to think about it you begin to doubt. 

Did you ever consider, by the by, what provision 
there is in nature for Secrecy? What tremendous 
natural checks there are upon talking, as well as 
what inducements to talk? What an awful ca- 
pacity of silence there is in man, even under rack, 
and flame, and thumbscrew ? What a small fragment 
that which is told (not to say that which is tellable) 
constitutes of what is said and done ? How little of 
what is thought said and done on this, earth is 
intended to be told? Sermons in stones and tongues 
in the running brooks ; but, oh, what a deal of silence 
and suppression in the universe ! Once, it is true, 
there was — 

"A ditty 
Not of these days, bnt long ago 'twas told 
By a cavern wind unto a forest old; 
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And then the forest told it in a dream 

To a sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam 

A poet caught, as he was journeying 

To Phoebus' shrine ; and in it he did fling 

His weary limbs, bathing an hour's space, 

And, after, straight in that inspired place 

He sang the story up into the air, 

Giving it universal freedom." 

But then the forest talked in " a dream," and the 
lake that heard was "sleeping" — else the rule of 
nature is the rule of Arthur's court — 

"To speak no scandal, — no, nor listen to it" 

Besides which, how many chances must conspire 
before the right man is found in the wrong place, or 
the wrong man in the right place, and the poet 
comes to bathe in the very lake ! It is an exceptional 
case. Nature looks and listens, and keeps Ker golden 
silence. As Mr Longfellow puts it in " Hyperion," 
it is the Frau Himmelhahn, with her goggles, who 
is indiscreet ; not the stars. Nature might be called 
the great Mother Confessor. She hears, sees, and 
registers everything, and keeps the record, in still- 
ness and in shadow, until — the Day when it shall 
be called for. Not a wave of sound is lost, not a 
word spoken or sigh breathed, but writes itself down 
somewhere. Not an incident, not a thing, but is 
photographed without the concurrence of our wills. 
The laws of light and sound, the simple ordinances 
that gird us round, are the implements with which 
the Recording Angel makes his entries, — his indelible 
entries, for all that insinuation of equivocal Sterne 
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about the blotting out of an oath. And when " the 
books shall be opened/' the only Eye that can, or 
should, read them, will read them. In the meantime 
— the long meantime — the patient mother beholds, 
and listens, and keeps her counsel; only hinting, 
perhaps, now and then, in the monotone of the sea, 
or the complaint of the wind, or a heaviness in the 
very air and sunshine, that she has secrets which 
oppress her. 

I remember long ago reading in a very "evan- 
gelical " book indeed that the constitution of things in- 
volved the covering up of a great many matters which 
it would be better for the world to have known at once. 
Now, that critic who would have hung pumpkins on 
oaks and acorns on creepers has incurred some 
blame ; and he who should propose an amended law 
of gravitation Vould not be thought a sober inno- 
vator ; but how much more sober is he who suggests 
a modification of the moral machinery of the world ? 
That moral machinery is so framed that people can- 
not, except by mutual consent, "travel over each 
other's minds," and know the whole of each other's 
lives. Often it is the most living portion of a life 
which is kept secret Doubtless that, also, is regis- 
tered by some subtle means ; for, however hard it 
may be to conceive that an emotion or thought, for 
which there is nothing more tangible to shew, — if it 
could be shewn, — than an electric shiver of nerve- 
tissue finer than " woven wind," should make its 
" material " imprint somewhere, it is not a greater 

£ 
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advance upon what we now surmise of (let us call it) 
Transcendental Photography, than that is upon what 
people knew or surmised in the time of Bacon. 

But sometimes the "consent" of which we have 
spoken is given, and on different pleas of religious or 
social policy people are admitted to travel over each 
other's minds. Often the plea is an obvious one, 
founded in natural justice. For example, if you 
have done your neighbour a wrong in something 
which concerns his conduct to others, and if he can- 
not appropriately modify his conduct towards them 
unless he knows what you have done, you are bound 
to " confess." But if without telling him you can 
reinstate him in his right position, the question what 
you should do is not free from difficulty. Two new 
elements then enter into the case, — ^that of individual 
sympathy, and that of sympathy with the body 
social. Where the relations between individuals are 
those of love and implied loyalty, confession of a 
wrong done is a necessary condition of moral health. 
There may, no doubt, be cases where the confession 
of a wrong done would add to the injury already in- 
flicted, and there the sinner may think it best to bear 
the burden in silence, and take that misery as part 
of the punishment. But this is an exceptional case : 
to confess on one side, and to forgive on the other, is 
the natural course of things, where there is love. 

Between the individual and "society," however, 
questions arise of far greater complication. Take the 
case of one who does not accept the social creed of 
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the majoritj, but who, though bound to abide by it 
because he is received into " society " on the faith of 
doing so, is tempted to be false to it. Let it then be 
supposed that the punishment " society " would in- 
flict would be an unfair one — ^namely, punishment 
not only for the breach of social honour, (which would 
be due, and would, we may suppose, be meekly 
borne by the offender,) but also punishment for the 
breach of a law, qud law, which the offender does 
not acknowledge. Let it further be supposed that 
the infliction of this double punishment, involving, 
as it would do, a manifest injustice, would also inter- 
fere with the offender's endeavours to make amends 
for the wrong done, by abridging his power — what 
then ? Why, then, the fact is that the question is 
left to be decided by the individual conscience. The 
weak — those who mmtj even if they die for it, have 
the sympathy of the majority — commonly confess; 
the strong hold their tongues, and hold their own ; 
and if they succeed in working out the problem they 
«et themselves, — if they contrive to bring a balance 
of what the world recognises for happiness out of 
what is called "a difficult situation," — the world 
receives that as a commutation of punishment ; not 
being unaware that in such a process much suffering, 
and much hard labour without the saccharine element 
of sympathy, must have been gone through by the 
offender. 

As for such a case as that of the poor soldier who 
has (at the time at which I write) just confessed to 
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having murdered a woman at Frome, ten years ago, 
— or, if it appear that he is a madman, any similar 
case, — who shall dare to say whether he did right or 
wrong ? Here, at least, a man is safe in following 
his highest impulse. A stronger, more thoughtful 
soul might say, " Why should I let this organised 
hypocrisy, some of its members worse than I am, 
string me up like a cur ? Perhaps the very sheriff 
that would stand by my gallows is a manufacturer, 
or mine-owner, who has murdered a score of people 
in his time. No ; my life is mine as long as I can 
keep it. The world is wide, and for the one life 
which I have destroyed I will try and save many." 
Thousands of men have, doubtless, said the like of 
this, and kept faith with themselves and the awful 
duty whose yoke they put on. Many have confessed, 
like the soldier, and have so illustrated what people 
call the power of " conscience," but what is in reality 
the power of the natural desire for sympathy. But 
the temptation to seek sympathy at the hands of the 
great human world is lessened when the imagination 
is strong enough to find it in the bosom of the great 
Mother Confessor, Nature ; and it is only when the 
man is a rightdown fool, like King Midas's barber, 
that even the hollow and garrulous reeds betray 
him. 

The Locatelli story (which includes the guillotin- 
ing of an innocent man while the guilty man was 
hiding) suggests, however, another doubt. It seems 
that if the real criminal does not come forward and 
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confess, somebody else may stand in danger of being 
punished in his place. Ought not the real criminal 
to prevent this danger by acknowledging his offence? 
WeU, it seems very hard that a man should be at 
all costs bound to conceal the faults of others, — 

" Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I see,"— 

and yet have no right to conceal his own; and 
then, if he is anything of a casuist, he may say : — 
" If society beheads the wrong man it is society's 
blunder — not mine. Let her bear the blame. As 
for me, self-preservation is the first law of nature, 
and I shall fight for my own head as long as I can. 
Besides, there is plenty of vicarious suffering in the 
world : it might have been my case : we must all 
take our chance." The hardened — but unanswerable 
— sinner ! Unanswerable, because nobody can prove 
that any form of self-sacrifice is a duty, God forbid 
that the proof should be possible ! Do you start at 
that? Self-sacrifice, O thou of little faith, is the 
privilege of love I — love in all its forms, — domestic, 
social, patriotic, divine. What it can do, and may 
-do, is folded up in the great moral circle which no 
man can square, or ever shall, on this side the new 
heaven and new earth. 
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AN AUTUMNAL "NOW." 

NOW people have given up remarking " liow the 
days draw in," and tlie long evenings are taken 
for granted. Now the voice of the muffin-bell is heard 
in the land, and the goose-clubs for Christmas have 
many subscribers. Now fond mothers, who are wise 
as well as fond, lock up the perambulator for the 
winter. Now girls knit woollen cuffs for those with 
whom their intimacy is not such as to warrant braces, 
and bless the season. Now foolhardy young bucks, 
who despise riding inside omnibuses, repent their 
temerity. Now dentists look up, and kreosote is in 
demand. Now apothecaries lay in store of squills, 
ipecac., and sweet nitre. Now undertakers get busy, 
and sunsets are of a smoky red. Now boys and 
girls, who stand courting at street comers, catch cold, 
and sneeze between the kisses next time they meet. 
Now it is nice to take tea with your sweetheart, 
with the shutters to, and " ma " away. Now super- 
intendents of Sunday-schools give out, 

'' See the leaves around us falling," 
under the impression that the children draw the 
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moral — which they never do.* Now suburban 
literary institutions publish quarterly lists of lec- 
tures, with dreary titles, which they imagine to be 
popular. Now laundresses bring home the linen 
late, complaining that they haven't had weather 
to dry it. Now gaps in conversation are filled 
up with, "We shall have Christmas upon us be- 
fore we can turn." Now stingy people, who are 
doubtful about keeping in fires, suffer for it, and 
make their friends do the same. Now travelling by 
boat is uncomfortable, and a sudden glimpse of the 
water is not so cheerful as it was three months ago. 
Now Mr Kingsley has got his wish, for the '* wind 
of God " is upon us, and no mistake. Now there is 
a tendency in one's mind to make up for the cold, 
gray murk without doors by thinking of beautiful 
women, with warm sunny hair down to the waist ; 
and, if England were polled, it would be found that 
Lady Godiva was a frequent image in the heads of 
fanciful people. Now summer clothing is selling off 
at ruinous prices. Now costermongers drop ginger- 
beer, and take to baked potatoes or brandy-balls. 
Now coals and candles begin to form a serious 
item in household expenditure. Now a good book 
is a good thing, and a good friend calling un- 
expectedly is a better. Now an idea for a leading 

* ^' A simple child, dear brother Jim, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb. 
What should it know of death ? " 

WORDSWOBTH. 
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article is worth an editor's ransom. Now it is not 
worth while to quarrel, because it must all be made 
up at Christmas, and two or three months isn't long 
enough for a good hater. Now new flannel begins 
to be well spoken of by district-visitors to the poor. 
Now a good conscience and a cheerful will are the 
only cures for low spirits on dull days ; and Heaven 
bless us all, and keep us supplied with the same ! 
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HEEBEETIANA. 

ONE is never tired of a true book. Open it a thou- 
sand times, and at the thousandth you find some- 
thing new. George Herbert's prose and verse, with 
Izaak Walton's memoir, and a few fragments, make 
a duodecimo volume of only four hundred pages, 
which I may have dipped into, perhaps, a hundred 
times. The last time, what struck me most forcibly 
was the bonhomie of Izaak Walton's story, in par- 
ticular passages, and the quaint comments it fur- 
nishes upon the good clergyman's " Country Parson." 
For instance, in that book Mr Herbert tells you that 
^^ it is easy for any scholar to attain to such a meas- 
ure of physic as may be of use both for himself and 
others." But, on turning to the memoir, you cannot 
forbear a smile to see 

HOW MR HERBERT CURED HIS AGUE AND FELL INTO 
A CONSUMPTION. 

« About the year 1628, and the thirty-fourth of 
his age, Mr Herbert was seized with a sharp quoti- 
dian ague, and thought to remove it by a change 
of air. ... He became his own physician, and 
cured himself of his ague, by forbearing drink, and 
eating no meat, no, not mutton, nor a hen, or pigeon. 
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unless they were salted ; and by such a constant diet 
he removed his ague ; hut with inconveniences that 
were worse^for he brought upon himself a disposition 
to rheuntj and other weaknesses^ and a supposed con' 
sumption.'' 

This is edifying, it will be confessed ; but scarcely 
so droll as what relates to the man in his conjugal 
relations. In the "Country Parson," we have, as 
follows : — 

MR Herbert's sentiments on marriage. 

" The country parson, considering that virginity is 
a higher state of matrimony, ... is rather unmarried 
than married. But yet, as the temper of his body may 
be, or the temper of his parish may be, . . . he is 
rather married than unmarried. ... If he be unmar- 
ried and keep house, he hath not a woman in his house, 
but finds opportunities of having his meat dressed, and 
other services, done by men-servants at home, and his 
linen washed abroad. If he be unmarried and so- 
journ, he never talks with any woman alone, but in 
the audience of others, and that seldom, and then also 
in a serious manner, never jestingly, or sportively. 
. . . He spends his days in fasting and prayer, 
and . . . often readeth the lives of the primitive 
monks, hermits, and virgins." 

What do Mr Kingsley and the "healthy ani- 
malists" say to this? It is worth quoting for the 
sake of making the observation, that physical austeri- 
ties of " self-discipline " are not calculated to subdue 
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the passions — as Jerome discovered, and as " primitive 
monks, hermits, and virgins " sufficiently disclosed. 
But, not to be very serious over what I am quoting 
for its quaint, simple humour, it will surprise no one, 
after this specimen of Mr Herbert's notion of Chris- 
tian manhood, and that account of his regimen of 
health, to find out from Izaak Walton 

WHAT HE WAS LIKE. 

" I shall now proceed to his marriage, in order to 
which it will be convenient that I first give the 
reader a short view of his person. ... He was, for 
his person, of a stature inclining towards tallness ; 
his body was very straight, and so far from heing 
cumbered with too much flesh, that he was lean to an 
extremity.^^ 

How very funny! First, in the candour with 
which honest Izaak lets out that he thinks we arc 
entitled to have " a short view of* a man's " person " 
before we are taken on to his marriage ; and, secondly, 
in the apologetic periphrasis in which he describes 
his hero as a bag of bones. It is not long, however, 
before Mr Herbert, " lean to an extremity " as he is, 
falls into the hands of a gentleman with nine daugh- 
ters, and a most candid tongue : — 

MB DANVER8 AND HIS NINE DAUGHTERS. 

" Mr Danvers, having known him long and fami- 
liarly, did so much affect him, that he often and pub- 
licly declared a desire that Mr Herbert would m^rry 
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any of his nine daughters — but rather his daughter 
Jane; . . . and Mr Danvers had so often said 
the like to Jane, and so much commended Mr Her- 
bert to her, that Jane became so much a Platonic as 
to fall in love with Mr Herbert unseen." 

Exquisite, surely, is the naivetS of all this. Con- 
ceive a father proclaiming to the world that he 
wished a particular gentleman would marry one of 
his (nine) daughters ! Whether Jane was " lean to 
an extremity" does not appear, but she married 
George as soon as she saw him ; and Mr Walton 
gives us 

AN UNANSWERABLE ARGUMENT FOR THE WISDOM 
OF A BRIEF WOOING. 

" She (Jane) changed her name into Herbert the 
third day after their first interview. . . . This 
suddenness was justifiable by the strictest rules of 
prudence ; and the more because it proved hapj^y to 
hoth parties^ 

Is not that beautiful? Success is the most un- 
deniable of justifications! it is your only mouth- 
stopper all the world over. Well, Mr Herbert had 
no children, and one suspects that a married life 
scarcely agreed with him. At all events, he died 
earljr, and here you have 

MRS HERBERT AS A WIDOW. 

" She continued his disconsolate widow five 
years^ bemoaning herselC -, . . Thus she continued 
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mourning, till time and conversation had so moder- 
ated her sorrow, that she became the happy wife of 
Sir Eobert Cook, of Higham, in the county of Glou- 
cester, ... to whom she would often take occa- 
sion to mention the name of Mr George Berbert. Mrs 
Herbert was the wife of Sir Robert eight years, and 
lived his widow nine ; all which time she took a plea- 
sure in mentioning and commending the excellences of 
Mr Oeorge Herbert.^^ 

Poor lady! Poor Sir Eobert Cook! I wonder 
how he liked his spouse's " often taking occasion to 
mention the name of Mr George Herbert ! " Perhaps, 
as he had a child by the lady, he could bear it 
patiently — it was a point of superiority over his 
predecessor. Peace be with them all, and may their 
shades pardon us for these not ill-natured smiles of 
ours! 
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DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 

EVERY now and then, fortunately, things liappen 
which teach the "speculative" and the "prac- 
tical" folk their need of each other, and enforce 
mutual respect. Daily life is not wanting in such 
instances ; and a great " lunacy" case, the details of 
which happen to be now before me, is quite in point 
What is wanted in any such affair is a more constant 
reference to principles, and less regard to individual 
opinion whether the person is capable of managing 
his own affairs or not. 

A man who has gone out of his senses, or who 
never had any, is, of course, likely to injure others 
as well as himself. In any case, therefore, he may 
reasonably be interfered with and restrained, in some 
shape or other, by the (more or less) sane. The 
force which may be necessary for this purpose must 
not be allowed to run wild, and take the name of 
violence, but must be enclosed within bounds, called 
by name, and sanctioned by law. This is one reason 
for lunacy laws. Another, of course, is that the 
insane are liable, sometimes, to be imposed upon, 
and made to suffer unjustly, because they have not 
the ordinary power of taking care of themselves. 
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And other reasons are not wanting. The question 
is, what laws to make; and the difficulty is, as usual, 
the primary one of definition. What is an idiot? 
What is a lunatic? When is a man so deficient in 
brain, or so diseased in brain, as to be liable to hurt 
others or himself, in such particulars and degrees, that 
the law is bound to step in ? 

Assuredly, no amount of clearness in laying down 
principles will ever dispense with the exercise of 
strong practical sagacity in dealing with such mat- 
ters. The law should interfere under such and such 
conditions. That is the principle. But whether 
those conditions are realised or not in the case of 
John Styles, is a question for the "practical" in- 
tellect to determine. What is to be complained of 
is, that the " practical " intellect is apt to play at 
special providence, and desert the guidance of prin- 
ciples in the most difficult and hazardous cases. So 
far as I know, the principle of legal interference in 
"lunacy" has never been laid down in terms; al- 
though one of our greatest thinkers has, in his essay 
" On Liberty," protested against the frequency with 
which men are decreed to be "lunatics" for mere 
eccentricities of conduct, in which they had a per- 
fect right to indulge, unchallenged by anything but 
private and public sentiment. I propose briefly to 
lay down thejpr/ncipZe. 

The "evidence" in the case now under my eye 
abounded with the most contemptibly irrelevant 
statements about the subject of the inquiry. . He had. 
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it was said, an ill- formed mouth ; but one is not pre- 
pared to admit a principle, which, if legitimately 
extended, would bear hard on club-footed people, 
and the like. He once ordered forty boot-trees — so 
the story goes — though it is contradicted, and in a 
manner apparently conclusive; but what if he did? 
He had a perfect right to order forty thousand, and 
store them up as curiosities, if he chose. There 
might be a snuff-box fancier on the jury; and who 
can tell what any eccentric person sees in boot-trees ? 
He may have a boot-tree mission to fulfil, for any- 
thing that can be shewn to the contrary. Again, it 
was said that the man acted at times as a railway- 
guard, without having been trained to the duties of 
the post. That was not comforting to excursionists ; 
but if audacious incompetency for what he under- 
takes stamps a man for a lunatic, what is to become, 
say, of half the men in our pulpits? Then we are 
told that the person in question married under cir- 
cumstances, involving a " friend " of his, which tend 
to prove that he had very exceptional notions of 
chastity and marital dignity. But was he mad for 
that? Were dozens of Utopianists and social inno- 
vators, who have distinctly advocated a social con- 
stitution under which his conduct would have been 
an ordinary, and not an exceptional thing ? One of 
the medical experts said he believed no man would 
have been guilty of such conduct unless he had been 
" drugged, drunk, or insane." I could point out to 
him a mercantile man, in a cathedral town in Eng- 
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land, who has repeatedly done worse, and justified 
it; but who is reputed blameless in other respects, 
who is certainly amiable, intelligent, and neither a 
drunkard nor an opium-eater. And probably every 
other man of the world knows of similar cases. Once 
more, this erratic creature was said to be mad be- 
cause he spent wildly, and gave his wife £14,000 
worth of jewels because he had insulted and injured 
her. But was Ahasuerus mad when he promised 
Esther half his kingdom, if she wanted it? Was 
Scrooge mad when he told the little boy to go and 
order the " large " turkey? Was Antony, who lost 
the world for love — which was, in Dryden's opinion, 
a "world well lost," — was he mad? Is every hus- 
band who, having " flown at" his wife " like a tiger," 
(as husbands habitually do,) buys her an absurd 
bonnet to make it up, mad too? Lastly, it was 
given in evidence that the "lunatic" was recklessly 
indifferent to his own health when it was much de- 
ranged. But if this is any — the faintest — proof of 
madness, there are thousands of madmen in the ranks 
of sensualists and of enthusiasts all the world over. 
The law has, in truth, no business with any such 
matters. You must not take away a man's liberty 
because he spends his last penny absurdly, nor be- 
cause he fancies walking-sticks or boot-trees, nor 
because he plays at policemen, (any more than be- 
cause he plays at soldiers,) nor because he laughs 
idiotically, nor because his notions of marriage are 
below the Teutonic ideal. If you do, public liberty 
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will suffer more than the individual will gain. For 
where will you draw the line if not here ? — 

The law is entitled to step in and restrain, in his 
liberty, a man who condiccts himself exceptionally, only 
when the exceptional conduct is of such a character as, 
if he were admitted sane, would plainly bring him 
under the penal grasp of the law — in other words, when 
it would lead to crime. I say crime, purposely exclud- 
ing merely actionable aberrations. A man might 
make a promise of marriage, and break it every 
month to a different woman. Very good ; let him be 
subjected to the discipline of damages. If he is 
mad, the other side should find him out. If we are 
to deal by law with constructive and colourable in- 
juries — offences against people's feelings only, and 
other offences which need not hurt them unless they 
like — where are we to stop ? We shall be logically 
driven to legislate against ingratitude, ill temper, 
and excessive sarcasm. Again, if a man tries to cut 
his throat over and over again, public opinion will 
support the law in interfering to confine him as non 
compos, and only a few will think its province over- 
stepped. But if the law interferes because a man 
neglects his health in any particular case, it cannot 
stop until it exercises a paternal care over the num- 
ber of days a man keeps indoors for a cold, and the 
number of cups of tea that he drinks. Fortunately 
for us all, before the law got to that pass, public 
opinion would issue a commission de lunatico on it. 
That same public opinion, which is quite equal to 
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dealing with such a case as the one before me, does, 
in fact, deal effectuallj with worse cases, and should 
be left to do it, in the interests of the freedom and 
justice which are rightly dearer to us all than any 
law-given assurance of security from those casual 
risks against which a statute-roll as long as the 
ecliptic could not, in fact, whatever its pretensions, 
guard us. 
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SUGGESTED PARABLES. 

DO you ever try to get parables or symbolic siig- 
gestions out of your current reading? I never 
try, but frequently a background of meaning sug- 
gests itself to me when I am thinking of nothing 
less than figures of speech. 

There is a wonderful ballad of Keats's, named after 
a fragment attributed to Chaucer, — a ballad which is, 
however, not included in all the editions of his 
poems, — which always suggests to me the seduction 
of a noble soul by sensuous delight, and its dreamy, 
dreary, awaking : — 

LA BELLE DAME SANS MEBOI. 

*' Oh, what can ail thee, knight-at-anns, 
Alone, and palely loitering ? 
The sedge has wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

" Oh, what can ail thee, knight-at-arms. 
So haggard and so woe-begone ? 
The squirrel's granary is full. 
And the harvest done. 

" I see a lily on thy brow. 

With anguish moist, and fever dew ; 
And on thy cheeks a fading rose 
Fast withereth too. 

" I met a lady in the mead, 

Full beautiful — a faery child — 
Her hair was long, her foot was light. 
And her eyes were wild. 
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*' I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets, too, and fragrant zone ; 
She look'd at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 

" I set her on my pacing steed, 

And nothing else saw all day long; 
For sidelong would she bend, and sing 
A faery's song. 

" She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild^ and manna dew ; 
And sure in language strange she said — 
* I love thee true.' 

" She took me to her elfin grot. 

And there she wept and sigh'd full sore, 
And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four. 

" And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dreamed — ah, woe betide ! 
The latest dream I ever dream'd, 
On the cold hill-side. 

" I saw pale kings and princes, too, 

Pale warriors — death-pale were they all ; 
They cried — ' La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall!' 

" I saw their starved lips, in the gloom. 
With horrid warning gaped wide ; 
And I awoke, and found me here, 
On the cold hill-side. 

" And this is why I sojourn here 
Alone, and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake. 
And no birds sing." 

Who has not had some such experience in his 

life? — when the strong soul, the " knight-at-arms " 

of duty, has met the enchantress, and listened, and 

loved, and seen nothing else in the whole horizon — 

" I set her on my pacing steed. 

And nothing else saw aU day long " — 
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and attended her to her elfin grot, and bound her 

waist with flowers, and lay down in her lap, and 

awoke 

" On the cold Mil-side ! " 

Well, there is no "Belle Dame eans Merci" on 
earth that can keep any true heart of us all 
" Alone, and palely loitering," 

for long. A short agony of resolution and penitence, 
and we may yet not disgrace our spurs, yet flesh our 
blade in the " infidel " things that are marked to die 
in the world ! 

Did Imogen awaking ever strike you as a type of 
Young Ambition, awaking to the sense of unac- 
complished aims, after being drugged by pleasure or 
worldliness ? Weary, weary is the way ! 

" Milford ! 
When from the mountain-top Pisanio sheVd thee. 
Thou wast within a ken ! '* 

So seems the goal of its hopes to the eager, untried 
soul. By and by come surprises and terrors, with 
orders to make short work of Young Ambition. But 
the goddess-bom shews such a front that they retire 
baffled; and comes next the drugged cup of joy. 
Then the wild awaking : — 

" Yes, sir; to Milford Haven— which is the way? 
I thank you.— By yon bush ? Pray how far thither ? 
'Ods pittikins ! can it be six miles yet ? — 
I have gone all night. — Faith I '11 lie down and sleep ! 

These flowers are like the pleasures of the world. 

The drug he gave me, which, he said, was precious 
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And cordial to me, have I not found it 
Mard'rouB to the senses? 

Oh, my lord, my lord ! ** 

Bestir thee, then, Soul ! It is never too late ; and, 
as Akenside finely says — 

" Still the self-depending soul. 
Though last and least in Fortune's roll. 

Its proper sphere commands ; 
And knows what nature's seal bestow'd, 
And sees before the throne of God * 
The rank in which it stands." 

If you are not just now all the stronger, you are 
surely all the wiser for this experience, and if you 
are faithful to its lessons, you will be the stronger 
for it. 

" Are you in earnest ? Seize this very minute ; ' 

What you can do, or think you can, begin it ! 
Each indecision brings its own delays. 
And days are lost lamenting o'er lost days ! " 

* It is noticeable that this couplet will bear another construc- 
tion, never dreamt of by Akenside.— See Matt, xviil 10. 
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COINCIDENCES AND OPPOETUNITIES. 

THE question of coincidences and opportunities of 
all kinds, and their relations to the grand 
scheme, is a very large question indeed, and, in some 
of its aspects, a very solemn one. K I — being (let 
us suppose) a starving man, under sentence of expul- 
sion from my landlord, and with a patient wife, and 
impatient, because hungry, family — ^put up prayers 
for aaily, instead of intermittent, bread, and imme- 
diately go forth for a walk, when I pick up a golden 
guinea, I have there an incident which, if a William 
Huntington, I put down in a " Bank of Faith ;" and 
which, in any case, I put down to the list of special 
providences and answers to prayer, of which every 
pious heart has a longer or shorter bead-roll. And I 
am right. Instantly, quicker than lightning, I send 
up thanks to Heaven — I could not control the impulse 
to do so, if my life depended upon refraining. But if 
— and here I mention what actually occurred to me a 
few years ago — if, descending a hill in the country, 
with no house-top, spire, or human form in sight, I 
observe that my walking-stick wants a ferule, and at 
the same moment see at my feet a girl's brass thimble, 
(bearing the motto, " A Gift from a Friend,") which 
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exactly fits my staff^ — I make no such reflection and 
feel no such impoLae as I made and felt in the other 
case. And yet the circumstance which actually sup- 
plied^ temporarily, my need of a ferule to my cane, 
might have been as truly providential as the imagin- 
ary finding of a sovereign ; for, suppose I had not 
found the thimble, and in crossing the road to the 
hardware-shop to obtain a ferule, I had encountered 
the wheel of a laden coal-waggon, and been run over ? 
A more important subject is the relation of oppor- 
tunity to human effort and human success. It Toay 
be true that wise men make more opportunities than 
they find, and that the chief element in great success 
is usually the self-assertion of genius; but, for all 
that, genius does fail sometimes ; ^^ impossible " is a 
word which has a rightful place in the vocabulary ; 
and mute, inglorious Miltons do exist, along with 
untried Ilampdens and Falklands. It is mere rant 
and fustian to deny the part which circumstances 
have in determining the outcome of character and 
capacity. The common talk that genius, if it is the 
real thing, will always make itself known for genius, 
and do the work of genius in spite of obstacles, may 
be tested by substituting for genius the words average 
capacity. Will any one undertake to assert that 
average capacity will always make itself known for 
average capacity, and do the work of average capa- 
city, in spite of obstacles? Could average capacity, 
in the situation of Caspar Hauser, be expected to do 
anything of the kind? 
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Under the phrase "circumstances" must be in- 
cluded, too, if we would arrive at the truth, the varia- 
tions which occur among different persons as to the 
time for effective development of genius. Dryden, I 
believe, wrote little worthy of his fame until he 
was nearly forty. Suppose he had died at thirty? 

With regard, — to pass to another matter, — with 
regard to the introduction of new inventions, and the 
adoption of new good things, it is not always either 
lack of energy on the part of their promoters, or lack 
of receptiveness on the part of the world, that keeps 
them out. They are kept out for want of something 
happening to bring them in. With all our talk of 
what we will do and what we won't do, we are poor, 
fortuitous creatures, and the best things in the lives 
of individuals and of the race are often like picking 
up a sovereign in the street. 
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LITERATUEE AS A PROFESSION. 

THEEE are certain topics in the conduct of life 
which never seem done with, though their set- 
tlement is a very simple thing. One of the topics 
which I have in my eye is, that of the relation of 
literature to the means of life. I am rather weary of 
it, yet I have just hit upon the following paragraph, 
(without any indication of its authorship :) " Ma- 
dame de Stael," says the writer — " Madame de Stael 
one day said to me, ^ How sorry I am for Campbell ! 
his poverty so unsettles his mind that he cannot 
write.' I replied, ' Why does he not take the situa- 
tion of a clerk ? lie could then compose verses during 
his leisure hours.' This answer was reckoned very 
cruel both by Madame de Stael and Mackintosh ; but 
there was really kindness as well as truth in it. When 
literature is the sole business of life, it becomes a 
drudgery ; when we are able to resort to it only at 
certain hours, it is a charming relaxation." 

How naively absurd! To begin with, Charles 
Lamb was a clerk, and has left on record what he 
thought of " the desk's dead wood," * in two beau- 
tiful sonnets : — 

* No inference anfavoorable to the doctrine that men of thought 
and fancy require what is called leisure can be drawn from the 
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*' Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday -rejoicing spirit down 
To the ever-haunting importunity 
Of business in the green fields, and the town — 
To plough, loom, anvil, spade — and, oh ! most sad. 
To that dry drudgery at the desk's dead wood ? 
Who, but the being unblest, alien from good, 
Sabbathless Satan, he who his unglad 
Task ever plies 'mid rotatory burnings, 
That round and round incalculably reel — 
For wrath divine hath made him like a wheel— 
In that red realm from which are no returnings : 
Where toiling and turmoiling ever and aye. 
He, and his thoughts, keep pensive working-day." 

"II. LEISURE. 

" They talk of Time, and of Time's galling yoke. 
That like a millstone on man's mind doth press, 
Which only work and business can redress : 
Of divine licisure such foul lies are spoke, 
Wounding her fair gifts with calumnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend — Occujiation. 
Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke — 
I 'd drink of Time's rich cup, and never surfeit : 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem 
That crown'd the white top of Methusalem : 
Yea, on my weak neck take, and never forfeit. 
Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky. 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity." 

Now let us hear what Mr Hawthorne, by the 
mouths of Zenobia and Miles Coverdale, in the 
"Blithedale Eomance/' has to say upon this matter 
of the relation of mechanical and quasi-mechanical 
work, to the outflow of genius. "While our en- 
terprise lay all in theory," says Mr Coverdale, 

unlucky working of Charles Lamb's leisure, when he at last got it. 
It came too late to be regulated by a "spirit" already " broke." 
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'^ we had pleased ourselves with the delectable 
Tisions of the spiritualisation of labour. It was to be 
our form of prayer and ceremonial of worship. Each 
stroke of the hoe was to uncover some aromatic root 
of wisdom^ heretofore hidden from the sun. Pausing 
in the field^ to let the wind exhale the moisture from 
our foreheads, we were to look upward, and catch 
glimpses into the far-off soul of truth. In this point 
of view, matters did not turn out quite so well as we 
anticipated. It is very true that, sometimes, gazing 
casually around me, out of the midst of my toil, I 
used to discern a richer picturesqueness in the visible 
scene of earth and sky. There was, at such moments, 
a novelty, an unwonted aspect on the face of nature, 
as if she had been taken by surprise, and seen at 
unawares, with no opportunity to put off her real look, 
and assume the mask with which she mysteriously 
hides herself from mortals. But this was all. The 
clods of earth, which we so constantly belaboured 
and turned over and over, were never etherealised 
into thought. Our thoughts, on the contrary, were 
fast becoming cloddish. Our labour symbolised 
nothing, and left us mentally sluggish in the dusk of 
the evening. Intellectual activity is incompatible 
with a large amount of bodily exercise. The yeoman 
and the scholar, the yeoman and the man of finest 
moral culture, though not the man of sturdiest sense 
and integrity, are two distinct individuals, and can 
never be melted or welded into one substance. 

" Zenobia soon saw this truth, and gibed me about 
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it one evening, as Hollingsworth and I lay on the 
grass, after a hard day's work. * I am afraid you 
did not make a song to-day, while loading the hay- 
cart,' said she, * as Burns did, when he was reaping 
barley.' ^ Burns never made a song in haying-time,' 
I answered very positively. ^ He was no poet while 
a farmer, and no farmer while a poet.' " 

And yet, once again, let Mr Hawthorne speak, this 
time in his own person, in the Customhouse chapter 
of the "Scarlet Letter:" — 

" So little adapted," says he, " is the atmos- 
phere of a customhouse to the delicate harvest of 
fancy and sensibility, that, had I remained there 
through ten presidencies yet to come, I doubt 
whether the tale of ^ The Scarlet Letter' would have 
been brought before the public eye. My imagina- 
tion was a tarnished mirror. It would not reflect, or 
only with miserable dimness, the figures with which 
I did my best to people it. The characters of the 
narrative would not be warmed and rendered malle- 
able by any heat that I could kindle at my intellectual 
forge. They would take neither the glow of passion 
nor the tenderness of sentiment, but retained all the 
rigidity of dead corpses, and stared me in the face with 
a fixed and ghastly grin of contemptuous defiance. 
* What have you to do with us?' that expression 
seemed to say. ^ The little power you might once 
have possessed over the tribe of unrealities is gone ! 
You have bartered it for a pittance of the public 
gold. Go, then, and earn your wages ! ' In short, 
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the almost torpid creatures of my own fancy twitted 
me with imbecility, and not without fair occasion. 

" It was not merely during the three hours and a 
half which Uncle Sam claimed as the share of my 
daily life, that this wretched numbness held posses- 
sion of me. It went with me on my sea-shore walks, 
and rambles into the country, whenever — which was 
seldom and reluctantly — I bestirred myself to seek 
that invigorating charm' of Nature, which used to give 
me such freshness and activity of thought, the moment 
that I stepped across the threshold of the Old Manse. 
The same torpor, as regarded the capacity for intel- 
lectual effort, accompanied me home, and weighed 
upon me in the chanlber which I most absurdly 
termed my study. Nor did it quit me, when, late at 
night, I sat in the deserted parlour, lighted only by 
the glimmering coal fire and the moon, striving to 
picture forth imaginary scenes which, the next day, 
might flow out on the brightening page in many-hued 
description. 

" If the imaginative faculty refused to act at such 
an hour, it might well be deemed a hopeless case. 
. . . It is anything but agreeable to be haunted 
by a suspicion that one's intellect is dwindling away, 
or exhaling, without your consciousness, like ether 
out of a phial, so that at every glance you find a 
smaller and less volatile residuum. But of the fact 
there could be no doubt." 

Backed by these authorities, both men of most 
delicate faculty, and backed, also, by our own ex- 
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perience, we may almost any of ns venture to assert 
that the suggestion that Campbell should turn clerk^ 
and all similar suggestions to (more or less) similar 
people, are quite mistaken. Improhua labor breaks 
the spirits, as Lamb says — ^not of all people, but of 
such as have certain sensibilities in a high degree. 
And, what is more to the purpose, a man's mind 
will inevitably take its tone from its environment. A 
man cannot pile sugar, or add up figures all day, and 
then say, "I will go home at six, take tea and 
muffins with my Jane, look over Bob's copybook, 
praise Janie's knitting, wipe the crumbs off my 
mouth, and write a poem." The god must and 
will be waited on. Amusing thought — that you can- 
not make a fortune without giving your mind to 
it, and that you can make a work of genius without 
complying with the same condition ! If Campbell's 
genius could not bear fretting by poverty, — such 
poverty as he endured, able, as he always was, to 
command enormous prices for slovenly work from 
too generous publishers, — how, oh, how could it 
have borne the annoyances of a clerk's situation ? — 
to be ** chaffed " by coarse, worldly-minded fellows — 
very good in their way, but as alien from him as 
Satan from good ? " Oh, but," exclaims some dis- 
ciplinarian, who does not know what a wooden- 
hearted lump of selfishness he is, " he ought to force 
himself to do his duty — he could if he liked." Yes, 
he could, just as a child " could " work in a factory- 
mill at long hours j but who would wish to see him 
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do it ? There is also the rather important question — 
Would it be quite just to saddle a city man with a 
"clerk" of the stamp of Campbell? I speak now 
solely of his lack of activity, tact, and vigour, omit- 
ting entirely the fact that he was a bad arithmetician, 
and that no human culture could ever have made him 
a good one, except at the cost of giving him a dis- 
eased brain — diseased by being forced upon work for 
which it was unfitted by its natural constitution. 
There is one more point. I should suppose that, upon 
an average of his life, after he had once attained 
distinction, Campbell's income could not have been 
less than £350 a-year. Now, how much did this 
friendly critic fancy he would obtain as a clerk ? 

The whole criticism, whoever made it, displays an 
utter inappreciation of this poet's character in particu- 
lar, and of the poet's character in general. Nothing 
would ever have made much difference in Campbell, 
whatever excuses might have been set up for his (so- 
called) idleness by himself or his friends. His was 
not a strong, productive mind.* It was singularly 
dependent upon excitement, and in early youth he 

♦ Kone of those who had opportunities of studying Campbell's 
character seems to have been capable of moral analysis. It is all 
very well, for instance, to say his absence of mind was great, and 
quote funny instances of it ; but we should like to know what it 
turned upon. Upon too much concentration? Upon too litUe 
concentration? Or upon some congenital defect of brain, which 
reappeared in an exaggerated shape in the quasi-imbecile son : 
Again, we are told that Campbeirs genius was soon exhausted, and 
not productive. Just so; but why? Had he "a lethargy?"- Or 
did his liability to excitement about trifles exhaust the sensibility 
of his brain? Or was his genius, like his morale, reticent, except 

G 
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had been overworked. His inactivity, his imperfect 
fulfilment of the (unwisely formed ?) expectations of 
his admirers, are sufficiently accounted for without 
running to poverty, and pitying poor Campbell for 
his short commons and his anxious life. 

" Poor Campbell ! " But why should we pity this 
man in any special degree ? He had a fair share of 
world's comfort, — love, honour, troops of friends, — and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey. Of domestic 
sorrow he had also his share — no more — not so much 
as many who will cast their eyes over these lines. 
He chose his own lot, and I daresay he was as much 
contented with it as it is in human nature to be con- 
tented with anything. 

Living by almost any form of teaching is full of 
uncertainty and moral danger. But there are thou- 
sands of writing men who could scarcely be anything 
but what they are ; the whole tribe of journalists, for 
instance — those who live their true life in the hurry 
and press of events, and in whom the literary gift — 
the gift of expression — takes the improvising form. 
Then there are other men and women of letters, who 
live by their pens partly because public opinion 

under conditions intellectual which answered to familiarity in 
intercourse with his friends ? If so, upon what psychological com- 
bination did that reticence depend ? For the benefit of any of my 
readers who may not know what a lethargy is, I add that Leigh 
Hunt had an impudent schoolfellow named Le Qrice, a fine, bold 
boy, who, having one day neglected his lesson, accounted to hia 
master for the fact by saying, " Sir, I 've had a lethargy." The fun 
is that old Bowycr did not flog him, being taken aback by his 
daring. 
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would not allow them any other means of living 
respectably — men and women whose creed, religious 
and social, or both, would shut them out from positions 
of trust ; for there are very few people wise enough 
to know that the gulf between belief and conduct is 
enormous, whatever the belief may be. Thus much, 
however, is certain — that any one who wishes to 
make a permanent mark upon the literature of his 
country had better, if he possibly can, find some 
other means of getting his bread than writing. To 
write for immortality, and for the journals too, is 
about the most harassing work a man could engage 
in. There are, of course, cases to the contrary — as 
men who have a fine physique to back the large 
brain, and whose genius is consequently of the pro- 
ductive and popular order. Such men can kill the 
two birds with one stone, but woe betide the weak- 
ling who tries the same thing ! 

In all cases where the brain, whether intrinsically 
or by association . with a depressing physique, is 
delicate and incapable of incessant production, the 
problem — difficult of solution, but not always in- 
soluble — is to find some not uncongenial employment, 
which shall yield the nucleus of an income, and leave 
a good deal of leisure too. Not a clerk's place, if the 
man be of the Campbell order, but something less 
continuous, if even more arduous. Men of imagin- 
ative mould should choose, if they can, pursuits which 
leave large gaps of leisure, even if they pay for that 
advantage by being overworked at occasional times. 
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This may not be considered favourable for " disqip-r 
lining the imagination ; " but people who talk about 
that have mistaken their vocation. Discipline the 
blessed sunshine ! A man who flatters himself that 
he has disciplined his imagination, has just taken a 
goose for a swan, and disciplined some other article — 
imagination he has none. A timber-skulled fellow, 
who has broken in a freakish cart-horse, calls out, 
" Look, how I Ve drilled my Pegasus ; go and do 
likewise." Unhappy wight ! a few years will dis- 
pose of his Pegasus, and all its performances. 

I suppose some anxious senior will pull me up here, 
and ask if I want to set all the " aspiring " young 
coxcombs who write in albums upon a literary life ? 
No, I do not. " Then why don't you give sound 
advise to these young fellows ? " My dear sir, what 
is the good of sound advice ? Did it ever do you 
any good ? Things will work after their kind, and 
let 'em ! All the " sound advice " in the world is 
founded upon experience ; that is, upon our own an- 
tecedent violation of the principle contained in the 
advice. It will be so for ever. There is nothing new 
under the sun. Nature uses us for her ends, and as soon, 
as she has got all she can out of us, we see through 
the trick, and call ourselves wise. It is her way, and 
will be her way for a good while yet. " My dear, 
don't go to the play — I've been, and seen through 
the vanity of it." " Well, ma, I want to go and see 
the vanity of it, too." Such is life, and it might be 
worse. A traitor-slave is he who wants to turn a 
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poet into a clerk, that so Pegasus may get more oats 
— for Pegasus shall not live by oats alone. And 
he is another, who wants to be anything but what 
Grod made him. A true life is possible to him only 
who can say, in spite of occasional discontents, " I 
would not exchange my own precise individual ego 
for that of any other living creature. I take it with 
all it brings, and will live it out as faithfully as I can, 
for others and for myself." For my part, if I were 
forced to transmigrate, I should think nothing so 
ignominious as a compromise. Suppose, for instance, 
I were Campbell, I would never become Macaulay or 
Brougham. No; change me into something of 
another order altogether — a silvery birch, a clipper 
yacht, a peak of ice dipped in the northern aurora, 
a Ceylon palm, a brave man's sword, a beauty's neck- 
lace. 

Let me recall the chief points I want to insist 
upon : — 

First, Let no one flatter himself he can dogmatise 
upon another's condition, if that condition be one 
that has been voluntarily taken up, and that leaves 
the man all his faculties. 

Secondly, Let those who think of making litera- 
ture a profession, recollect that the condition of 
making it pay is productiveness, and that there are 
only two classes of writers who are extremely pro- 
ductive — those of some high order of genius, which 
has an immediate hold on popular sympathies ; and 
those who have no genius at all, — the clever medio- 
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critics, who can put their pens to almost anything. 
These two classes of writers may make writing pay 
handsomely, if they will. But others— men of pure 
thought, poets and story-tellers of the second and 
lower ranks, — and delicate-brained and small-chested 
people in general — must expect a sharp struggle, if 
they write to live. Let every one choose his own path, 
but let him choose with as much forecast as he can. 
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FALSE TEACHING FOE CHILDREN. 

THERE is no department of our literature in 
which there has been of late years so much 
improvement as that of books for the young. In 
naturalness, in freedom of movement, in moral tone 
— every way we have a change for the better. It is 
true that some crude mannerisms hang about the 
new style of writing, but they will drop off in time, 
and leave the substantial good behind. The man- 
nerisms I refer to are those which depend upon the 
sentiment pervading the writing being taken up at 
secondhand, letting you at once into the secret of 
the author's model teacher. The power of love as 
a moral agent, the presence of God in nature, the 
presence of God in history and life, the usefulness of 
muscular exercise — these are elements which we can 
easily trace to their origin. We can tell at once 
whether the writer of a child's book dotes on Words- 
worth or Kingsley, Longfellow or Elihu Burritt. 
But no matter ; anything is better than the old self- 
ish style, in which the great object was neither to 
please nor to better the child, but to inoculate it with 
some pet virtue, not too real, of its present-making 
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senior. Hence an old fogey, who particularly hated 
being " done," (because he was conceited,) and 
fancied, therefore, that he loved truth, would give 
his little nephew a tale called " Prevarication, or the 
Fruits of Falsehood;" a thick-headed slow-boots 
would look out for a story-book about " Persever- 
ance;" a Tory old dame would give a spirited, 
clever girl of a " rising " turn of mind, a tale called 
" My Station and its Duties," which not even a Mrs 
Sherwood has disdained to write. Nowadays we try 
to please the young folks instead of ourselves, and we 
shall not lose our reward in so doing. Children, like 
grown people, know when they ought to be gratified 
and " grateful," and seldom fail to be both on proper 
occasions. They ought not to be either, and will 
not be either, when we seek our own pleasure under 
pretence of seeking theirs. 

Yet there is a large amount of false teaching for 
children to be found in what is called juvenile litera- 
ture ; and I think I shall be doing the good cause no 
disservice if I single out for comment one instance, 
here and there, of what I mean. I have, to begin 
with, just alighted again upon an anecdote with 
which I remember being infinitely puzzled and dis- 
gusted many years ago, called " A Beautiful Inci- 
dent : " — A pious naval officer was at sea in a dread- 
ful storm. His wife was sitting in the cabin near 
him, and, filled with alarm for the safety of the vessel, 
she was so surprised at his composure and serenity, 
that she cried out : — 
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" My dear, are you not afraid ? how is it possible 
you can be so calm in such a dreadful storm?" 

fie rose from his chair, and taking his wife by the 
hand, he rushed from the cabin to the deck, and drew 
his sword. Pointing it at the breast of his wife, he 
exclaimed, 

" Are you not afraid ? " 

She instantly answered " No." 

" Why are you not afraid? " asked the officer. 

" Because," rejoined the lady, " I know the sword 
is in the hand of my husband, and he loves me too 
wdl to hurt w€." 

" Then," said he, " remember / know in whom I 
believe, and that He who controls the winds and 
holds the water in the hollow of His hands is ^ MY 
Father in heaven.' " 

Now, first, there is the palpable bad taste, and, I 
think I may venture to say, the transparent untruth 
of this story. If the " incident " ever took place, the 
husband must have been a very conceited, theatrical 
sort of person to play such a monkey trick on such 
an occasion. Conceive the "pious naval officer" trot- 
ting up the cabin stairs, dragging his wife up with 
him, and, amidst all the noisy horrors of a great 
storm, pointing his sword at her bosom — looking all 
the while as if he were doing something clever. What 
nice company such a man must have been ! But I 
do not believe the story. No woman would ever 
disturb her husband with such a ridiculous ques- 
tion. It is a seaman^s heroism to be calm in storms; 
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and no wife of the most ordinary discretion would 
venture on an expression that might for a moment 
unman him. 

But, secondly, supposing the story true, what Is the 
teaching? That God never drowns good people. 
For observe, the lady does not say, "You are my 
husband, and I trust you, whether you stab me or not^^^ 
— which would have conveyed another lesson, — but, 
" You are my husband, and love me too well to hurt 
me " — that Is, " You are holding the sword at my 
breast, but I know It's only to try my courage." 
Therefore, when the " pious oflScer " draws a parallel 
between his wife's situation under the threatening of 
his sword, and his own situation under the threaten- 
ing of the storm, the Inference was that he was sure 
not to be hurt, and could therefore aflford to keep 
calm. Wholesome teaching for the little ones ! The 
storm In question covered, very probably, thousands 
of square miles of the earth's surface, and affected 
thousands of living creatures, intelligent and non- 
Intelligent. It had, probably, no more to do with 
that oflScer than It had with the man at the wheel, or 
the barnacles on the ship's bottom. It might strike 
him, or spare him, whether he was good or bad, just 
as prussic acid will kill a Turk, a Jew, or a Chris- 
tian, with the most scientific Indifference. If the 
" pious naval officer " had clasped his wife to his 
side, kissed her, and said, " Darling ! we are all in 
the hands of God, and I must be calm for the sake 
of yourself and others whose lives I have In charge 
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under Him," he woxild have spoken manly and pious 
words. But I suppose that would not have made a 
" Beautiful Incident " for the anecdote-book. For 
that, you must have a fool with his head full of con- 
ceit and bad logic, and make him play off a trumpery 
coup de ihedtre on a trembling woman. You have 
then a "Beautiful Incident" for your children's Sun- 
day reading ; — and when they inquire what it means, 
you must inform them, if you are logical, that, even 
as the " pious naval officer " did not mean to hurt his 
wife when he held the sword at her throat, so Heaven, 
though it threatens good boys and girls with storms, 
never drowns them. 

Here, again, is another example. A little girl 
tells her mamma she can love almost everything, but 
not the ugly spider, which, she is sure, must know 
it is doing wrong when it eats the flies. The mother, 
instead of expounding spider-nature to the child, 
says, " You do wrong, my dear, yet I love you ; and 
you must love whatever God has made." False 
teaching, I say, and any child will have a vague 
idea of something wrong in it. First, it ignores the 
special instinct which is given to a parent in such 
strength as to be too much for the child's little sins, 
— an instinct which the child has not towards a 
spider. Secondly, it ignores the fact that love in 
spite of wrongdoing from one human being to 
another, contemplates the amendment of the wrong- 
doer, and spiders don't mend. Thirdly, it implies 
that natural antipathies are wrong, which cannot be 
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proved; and that we are bound to *'love" everything, 
in the sense of feeling attachment — which is utterly 
false. Malice is wrong in all cases ; and love, in the 
sense of goodwill, is due to all human creatures, 
though, even in human intercourse, antipathies are 
unavoidable, and doubtless (supposing they are not 
allowed to prevent kind conduct) serve useful pur- 
poses. But it is fudge to tell a child to " love " every 
living creature — a tapeworm, for instance, such as is 
bottled up in chemists' windows. And if anybody 
thinks such mistaken teaching a trifle, let him recall 
his own childhood, and calculate, as well as he can, 
how much moral energy he used to waste in futile 
efforts to bring his mind to views of duty, inculcated 
by his seniors, which he felt to be false, without 
being able to say why. 

I have seen a child's book, which is an application 
of Ps. cxxvii. 5, quoted in the Marriage Service, to 
the children of working people. Unhappy boys and 
girls ! What good can come of setting a young 
creature to inquire, Am I a blessing to my parents? 
If not, why not ? and how can I be one ? The text 
in question is a text for parents, for parents only, and 
for parents in every rank of society. If it does not 
hold good in every rank of society that children are 
" as arrows in the hands of the mighty," let 
" society " look to it, and not plague the little ones 
about it, who will have their own battle to fight quite 
soon enough. Why, then, should they be tormented 
before their time ? 
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It is not, indeed, an instance of false teaching for 
the young, but it is an instance of almost incredible 
stupidity, when a clergyman writes a book, — which 
I have at this moment on my desk, — professing to 
tell the parables over again "tw simple language^^ 
being apparently under the impression that such 
phrases as " grand funeral," " splendid tomb," "jovial 
splendour," are simpler than those of the New Testa- 
ment. Nor is it " false teaching " when poetry is 
" explained " to the young, (by critics who do not 
understand it,) or when allegories, such as the " Pil- 
grim's Progress," are stupidly ripped up under their 
eyes. But such things have many of the effects of 
false teaching, and help to make our child-literature, 
taken in the lump, the provoking thing it still is, in 
spite of the great improvement which has taken 
place in it of late years. 
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THE PEOCRASTmATTNG WORLD— WHICH 
WIG? 

YOUR True Briton is one of the slowest of hea- 
ven's creatures. Often and often does it occur 
to me to have to marvel at his obstinate delays in 
adopting novelties, which have nothing but their 
reasonableness and uses to recommend them, — at the 
length of time which it takes for an idea to impress 
itself upon his brain. Recently our Postmaster- 
General instituted a new classification of London for 
the purposes of district delivery. The novelty was 
publicly announced in the plainest words the lan- 
guage could supply ; and a Street Index for postal 
uses was profusely advertised at the price of a penny. 
This was so public that the wonder is how any one 
with eyes or ears could miss a perfect acquaintance 
with it all. And the True Briton has been so long 
complaining of postal delays, (for the most part with- 
out the least reason, — only he is the most unreason- 
able and exacting of mortals when he once gets it 
into his head that he \idi% paid for anything,) that one 
would imagine h priori that immediately upon the 
announcement of the new plan and the publication of 
the guide-book, he would rush to the post-office 
round the corner, buy the little Index, and eagerly 
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conform himself in addressing his correspondence to 
the suggested rules. 

But what are the facts? Some weeks after the 
plans had been made public, — long after I had, for 
practical purposes, mastered the Index, so as to be 
able to dispense with any reference to it in directing 
my letters, — long after I should have imagined every 
sane person in the capital would have done the same, 
as a matter of course, — I see a paragraph in the 
papers mentioning, as a topic of congratulation, that 
many thousand copies of the Index have been sold, 
which is a striking proof of the public interest in the 
new arrangement, &c., &c. "Public interest?" I 
should think so, indeed ! Has not the " public " been 
clamouring for quicker delivery of its letters for ever 
so long? And, now that the boon is at its fingers'- 
ends, what matter for notice can it possibly be that 
it takes what it has been asking for ? . . . Still 
further to puzzle me, I find, among my friends and 
acquaintances, numbers of people who, mixing in so- 
ciety, are totally ignorant of the new postal regula- 
tion; some who think the Index is sixpence, and 
(therefore!) do not buy it; some good people who 
are totally indifferent to the topic, although the com- 
fort of thousands of their fellow-creatures is concerned 
in it ; and, lastly, some who, with the Index in their 
hands, mistake the drift and uses of the arrangements 
to which it is a key!* Is not this full of instruction 

♦ It was really no more than a very fair and moderate joke when 
Punch told country cousins not to direct every letter for a London 
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and comfort? Let Prophets and Reformers take 
courage. If the world is so slow and so dense in 
these simple, evcry-day concerns, how useless to look 
for a prompt response in reference to novelties of a 
higher grade! The world moves like a tortoise — 
and still it moves ! , 

The procrastinations of individuals are nothing in 
comparison with the procrastination of society. Her 
way of dallying shyly with a novelty of any sort for 
half-a-ccntury Ixjfore she at last clutches at it with a 
spasm, is a fact in the philosophy of progress to which 
too little attention has been directed. In the history 
of improvement in theatric accessories a curious illus- 
tration, both of the slowness and of the suddenness of 
progress, occurs to me. In the eighteenth century, 
even after false hips had been given up by male 
actors in France, the profusely-powdered peruke, far 
all sorts of characters J was obstinately retained; and 
it was by wliat I might call a coup de thedtre that its 
sacrifice was at last accomplished. Some actor — little 
known, though his courage deserved a statue — stepped 
forward one night in the part of Hercules, determined 
to try the rj[uestion of antiquated Wiggery by a prac- 
tical experiment. On he came, then, with a black, 
knotted mop of savage-looking curls, befitting the 
serpent'Htrangler, on his head, and in his left hand 
the fitting club. But in his right he bore — a 
powdered ixjruke, white and frizzled to the very 

friend to '^ JamcH Thomson, £«q., Chcapsidc, E.CV— Thomioii being 
tbc illiwtrativc dummy of the TosUI Guide. 
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height of feshion^ and; holding it aloft in air^ with an 
inquiring gesture; he thus put to the startled audience 
the momentous question of " Which Wig? " The an- 
swer was not long in coming, and it was fatal to the 
powdery abomination. Hercules flung it away with 
melodramatic contempt; the audience cheered; and 
thenceforward the actors on the French stage were 
free to select; each onC; the wig appropriate to his 
part 

Now the Wig question thus suddenly settled in 
favour of nature had been simmering in the public 
mind for a long timC; and the ultimate boiling-over 
would never have appeared doubtful to any one who 
could see deep enough. So it is in other cases. 
Whenever the reformer has a grain of truth on his 
side, he may be sure there is some sort of " response 
to his cry " in the minds of others, and that all it 
wantS; in order to finding a voice, is "importunity 
and opportunity." The world is slow to move — but 
"still it moves;" and the right wig is sure to be 
chosen at last. 

Perhaps — and this, not to put too much weight upon 
a slight thread, shall be my last observation — perhaps 
the world is so slow to answer the question " Which 
wig?" at least in a great many cases, because only 
extreme wigs are proffered to choose from. I remember 
reading a story of Dean Milner, the Church historian, 
once going into a barber's shop in the Temple to buy 
a wig. The shopman said, " Would you like a wig 
to go a-hunting in, or a wig to go to Court in, sir?" 

H 
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The Dean answered, sternly, " Is there no medium 
between a hunting wig and a Court wig? I want 
neither, but a fair, serviceable wig, suitable for all 
purposes." Now, it is the " serviceable wig, suitable 
for all purposes," which is your innovator's pom 
aainorum. 
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TWO MISTAKES COEEECTED. 

I CLASS together two mistakes which I have noticed 
in my reading, because they both arise from im- 
perfect appreciation of the simple character of certain 
impulses or faculties in our common nature. 

I have just seen for the thousandth time that " So- 
and-so had that invariable trait of a benevolent man, 
the love of children." Nothing can be wider of the 
truth. The love of children is the manifestation of 
a primitive instinct, quite sui generis^ and the most 
random observation of life should guard against any 
such fallacy as the above. Benevolent people are com- 
monly, not always, fond of the young; but those 
who are fond of the young are not by any means 
usually benevolent. I have known a case where a 
woman adopted and cherished a pair of orphan babes, 
who was apparently almost destitute of kind impulses 
in other directions. Within this very week I have 
conversed with two old acquaintances, both ladies, 
who are kind and self-sacrificing enough in a general 
way, but to children totally indifferent. Not only 
the most bloodthirsty beasts, but the most blood- 
thirsty savages of the human race, are found capable 
of the most devoted attachment to their young. How 
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do these rash generalisers manage to miss such well- 
known facts? Or how do they dispose of them? 
. . . It is indeed difficult to conceive of a benevo- 
lent person as otherwise than kind to children, as 
helpleasj and therefore having peculiar claims upon 
sympathy; but that is quite a different thing from 
kindness to children as children. Nor could a quick 
observer mistake one thing for the other. One may 
be attracted to an object, living or not, by a thousand 
things apart from a genuine passion for it. Does 
anybody suppose that when Campbell advertised for 
the pretty little girl he had seen in the Park, he was 
actuated by either pure love of children or by pure 
benevolence? On the other hand, when Shelley fed 
the ragged little waif with bread and milk like a 
mother, he was actuated both by kindness and by 
love of children as children. But it is mistaken 
moral criticism to explain his conduct by saying that 
good-hearted people are always fond of the young. 

It is Archbishop Whately who furnishes me with 
a second topic. Speaking of what he caills " totality 
(or eusynopticity) " of mind, he says "it enables its 
possessor (among other advantages) to acquire and 
retain things which can be formed into a system, and, 
as it were, tied into a bunch." So far good. It is 
of the elucidating comparison that I complain, " In 
this respect, it (totality) is like an ear for music, 
(which indeed in its own way may be called a species 
thereof,) for I do not know that those who have an 
ear retain single sounds better than others ; but they 
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are enabled to retain a vast number, by means of 
their mutual relation in a tune. That their remem- 
brance of a tune is not the collective remembrance of 
the individual notes, but of their mutual relation, is 
quite evident from this — that if they begin any tune 
in a higher or lower note than they heard it, they 
will go all through the same, and thus bring out 
notes which it is conceivable they never heard in 
their lives." 

Is there anything peculiar in this " totality " of 
the musical faculty, which makes it especially eligible 
for comparison? Is not the combining power the 
manifestation of the higher exercises of every faculty 
of the human mind, (whatever one's metaphysics,) as 
you ascend from simple perception ? Is the x of the 
gamut — the object of the musical faculty — more 
definable than the x of the numeration table — the 
object of the arithmetical faculty? Is it any more a 
matter of " relation?" / cannot see it. And I should 
say precisely the same of the faculty of " causality," 
or of " comparison." I apprehend — appealing both to 
my own consciousness and observation — that it is an 
en*or to suppose that musical people do not perceive 
in single sounds qualities which unmusical people do 
not A million men would receive a million different 
impressions through the ear of the same note of a 
bell, and each one would remember it diflferently. A 
single sound may be musical or unmusical, as we all 
know. The statement that music depends upon the 
relations of sounds amounts, I think, to nothing but 
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a truism. Upon what relations ? Not upon those of 
time or succession, for — not to refer to the nations 
whose music was almost wholly rhythmical, and 
would not be recognised under that name by us — we 
all know persons who have the keenest ear for the 
" music " of music, and almost no perception of time 
or rhythm. The statement, then, comes to this — 
music lies in the musical relations of sounds ! Would 
not the accurate statement be. Music lies in the 
musical quality of sounds, (t.e., in the x which is the 
object of a certain perception,) and a musical compo- 
sition is a combination of musical sounds, resulting 
from the musical faculty, joined to other faculties, in 
a high degree of activity ? A musical composition 
includes — I. Tune. II. Time. III. Rhythm, accent, 
or momentum. 

Let me be understood. I do not deny that the 
e;s:ercise of " totality " is like that of " a good ear " 
— only, that it is more like that than like the exercise 
of any other good natural gift — the arithmetician's, 
the painter's, the mechanist's. Combination is the 
flower and crown of every faculty; but its funda- 
mental action is an ultimate fact not admitting of 
any such definition as the passage from Whately 
seems to imply for music. 
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THE KIND ALTEENATIVE. 

PEOPLE who keep gardens are all annoyed by the 
sparrows. What to do ? Expatriated the birds 
cannot be ; exterminated they can be. Shoot them, 
then, or otherwise destroy them. That is the answer 
which would occur to nearly every mind. But the 
spirit of her who, " in a basket of Indian woof," car- 
ried away into a wood the noxious things from the 
garden where grew the " sensitive plant " lives yet. 
The Times contained, not long ago, a letter from 
which this is an extract : — 

"Being rather fond of gardening, I did not, of 
course, like to see the young shoots of my pinks and 
other plants carefully picked out. Upon examining 
the question dispassionately, I came to the conclusion 
that this depredation on the part of my pugnacious 
and querulous friends was one of necessity, and that 
they were compelled to it by hunger. I accordingly 
applied a remedy which was as eflBcacious as it was 
astonishing. It was simply this : every morning be- 
fore breakfast I soaked a few hard crusts and stale 
pieces of bread, and threw them out on the walk in 
my garden, and gave three distinct whistles. After 
the first week they understood the signal, and came 
regularly when I called, and, if I happened to be a 
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little after my time, I found them quietly perched 
upon the branches of the trees and shrubs nearest the 
window, awaiting their daily meal. From that mo- 
ment I have never had reason to complain of their 
conduct — not a young shoot or any seeds were touched 
by them. I have now continued this experiment for 
upwards of five years, the last three in Kensington, 
where I keep up the custom, although the shady and 
north-easterly aspect of my garden has forced me to 
abandon growing any flowers. I have a large pear 
tree, but I have never discovered any injury done to 
the fruit by the sparrows." 

The fate of a few sparrows is (so far as we know 
— we don't know everything) a trifling matter ; but 
it is instructive to notice that there is scarcely any- 
thing in which a kind heart and cultivated conscience 
more frequently make themselves known than in the 
suggestion of " mild alternatives " in repressive mea- 
sures. One man, stung with a sense of some wrong- 
ness in another, seizes the first means that ofiers, 
refuses to admit the possibility of any other, and 
fancies he is embodying Eternal Justice.* Another, 

* Three years after this was written I wrote, in reviewing " The 
Mill on the Floss," as follows : — 

" Read it for yourself, without taking any critic's word for the 
' moral/ and keep an open eye for the sly suggestion with which it 
abounds. Do not miss, for example, the insinuation in such a 
passage as this : — * Here justice clearly demanded that Maggie 
should be visited with the utmost punishment ; not that Tom had 
learned to put his views in that abstract form : he never mentioned 
"justice," and had no idea that his desire to punish might be 
called by that fine name.' — Is the suggestion quite new to you that 
the 'desire to punish,' by whatever 'fine name' it may be called, is 
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with a better inspiration^ looks anxiously round the 
whole horizon of circumstances and possibilities, and 
chooses his remedy upon the immortal principle of 
doing unto others as he would be done by. Let 
any one look back upon his past life, and see how 
often he has failed in his schemes from taking too 
narrow a survey of his position to notice all the alter- 
native courses open to him ; how often he has done 
this when his brain was cool and his hand steady, 
and no need pressed upon him — and I think he will 
gather a lesson of caution for all hours of excitement, 
and especially for hours of indignation, which will 
make him pause upon the question — " Is there no 
kind alternative?" 

Quarrels arise, in an immense majority of instances, 
from letting things go too far. Do not say this is 
obvious, and turn away. Try and cultivate your 
faculty of foresight. How often may a man who will 
give himself the trouble to think, stave off a miserable 
outburst of uncharitableness, by watching the turns 
of conversation, and handling suggestions of the 
moment dexterously, so as to make redeeming diver- 

simply one instinct, more or less brutal, out of many, playing ite 
part more or less fairly in human concetns, but with no more 
'divine right' on its side than any other instinct whatever? 
Probably you will discover, upon a little self -scrutiny, that you have 
a vague, though very influential, impression that when the sug- 
gestions of this instinct have become in some way formularised, 
they have an authority which those of no other instincts have; and, 
if you push the scrutiny a little farther, you will come upon the 
xuUced question. Have they, by divine right, any such authority, or 
have they not? But that is the worst (say the critics) of these 
women's novels— they are so 'painful !'" 
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aions in the talk I Say I am talking to you. You 
are not precisely angry with me — no — ^but I foresee 
that if we push matters very much further you may 
be ; that the discussion (if there be a discussion) will 
come to a pass in which the "honour" of either 
combatant will be engaged, and retractation will be 
impossible. Surely, if I am wise and kind, I shall 
put forth all my strength of brain to save you and 
myself this possible pain, by adopting the kind alter- 
native, and shooting my next arrow into the air ! I 
once saw a fight impending between two boys who, 
I perceived, were very unequally matched. The 
stronger and bigger of the two had on a gorgeous 
new cap, magnificently tasselled, and proudly worn. 
Just before the first blow was struck, I took upon 
myself to remove the warrior's helmet, and flung it 
far away down the street. The mob of boys assisting 
at the spectacle relished this sudden turn in the enter- 
tainment, and gave chase. The big boy released his 
prey to save his darling cap. Something similar 
may often be done in conversation, when the air is 
growing too hot, if people will only take a little 
trouble, and use a little forecast! 
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LITEEAEY HONOUES. 

IT is a common and not wholly unjust complaint 
that people who write, and especially people who 
write poetry, are vulgarly supposed to be several 
heads superior to the rest of mankind. And the 
supposition is sometimes answered by saying that 
there is, perhaps, no more ability required to make a 
Tennyson than a Rothschild. Perhaps not ; but then 
there is a little question of hind following upon that 
of degree. Unalterable instincts make people admire 
supremely, and follow with plaudits (i.e., with ex- 
pressions of their delight, not necessarily with praises 
in the common sense) the man who can find his way 
inside their minds, and touch the springs of conduct — 
without promising them anything ! Upon the action 
of these instincts depends a great part of the educa- 
tion of the race, and they must have way. 

But does the most conceited verse-maker in the 
world — admitting that poetry is the highest of the 
arts of expression — does such a one ever dream that 
he is better or greater than any humble hero behind 
a cobbler's stall, or heroine of a wash-tub ? I hope 
notj. I cannot conceive a pride of penmanship so 
besotted. Nor does the world at large do much to 
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favour its growth, I think ; at least, it is repenting of 
any past misdeeds of the kind. But exemplarily good 
people have always commanded the highest homage, 
and always will, in the minds which give the moral 
tone to tlie community. Grace Darling ranks before 
Tennyson ; and we all sympathise with Arnold for 
flaying of a dull, dutiful pupil — " I would stand to 
that boy hat in hand." People, then, who command 
influence through the pen or the tongue, must always 
be distinguished or admired in proportion to the 
extent of that influence ; but this fact does not sup- 
pose any false moral estimate of them in healthy 
minds. Literary pretenders are simply dishonest 
traders upon an instinct which helps the training of 
the race. 

But it is wonderful to think that, doubtless, the 
moral odds in this matter are evened, if you take 
things on a large scale. Say, if you will, that 
Tennyson is over-praised to-day ; how do you know 
that the balance will not be righted in the next gene- 
ration, when some hero shall be over-worshipped, 
whose heroism came of a t6uch upon his mother's 
heart, before he breathed, from reading a noble lino 
in Tennyson? Ah, sirs, let us be patient! As 
that same Tennyson says — " This grand old world is 
yet in its go-cart — there is a Hand which guides/' 
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THE TRUTH AT ALL COSTS! 

LET me venture to reproduce at length an old 
story for the sake of a new moral — ne^v, I 
mean, with reference to the story : — 

" Sixty or seventy years ago, an American sur- 
geon, named Perkins, appeared in London, profess- 
ing to cure all diseases by means of what he called 
' Metallic Tractors.' These were two small pieces of 
metal, strongly magnetised, applied externally to the 
afflicted part, and moved gently over the surface; 
they were warranted to cure gout, palsy, rheumatism, 
and almost every disease the human frame is subject 
to. Stories of the most marvellous cures thus per- 
formed soon came into circulation ; and in the course 
of a few months thousands had availed themselves of 
the wonderful tractors, at five guineas a pair. But this 
price putting it out of the power of many to avail them- 
selves of Perkins's blessed means of cure, a hospital, 
called the Perkinsonian Institution, was actually built 
by subscription, in which all comers might be magnet- 
ised free of cost. There were, however, some few sober 
men left in London. Dr Haygarth, an eminent phy- 
sician at Bath, remembering the influence of imagina- 
tion in the cure of disease, hit upon an experiment 
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to try the real value of the tractors. Perkins's cures, 
it ought to be said, were undoubted. Under the in- 
fluence of his tractors, the lame really had walked, 
gout, rheumatism, headache, toothache fled at the 
approach of the little steel plates; and this it was 
useless to deny. Dr Haygarth, therefore, in con- 
nexion with a Dr Falconer, had some wooden plates 
painted, to represent Perkins's tractors, and resolved 
to see whether the same efiects could not be produced 
by them. Five patients were chosen from the hos- 
pital at Bath upon whom to operate. Four of them 
suffered severely from rheumatism in the ankle, knee, 
wrist, and hip ; and the fifth had been afflicted for 
several months with gout. On the day appointed for 
the experiments, Dr Haygarth and his fi'iends assem- 
bled at the hospital, and with much solemnity, brought 
forth the wooden tractors. Four out of the five 
patients declared that their pains were immediately 
relieved. One felt his knee warmer, and said he 
could walk across the room ; he tried, and succeeded, 
although on the previous day he had not been able 
to stir! The gouty man felt his pains diminish 
rapidly, and for nine hours enjoyed perfect ease! 
The experiment was again tried in the British In- 
firmary with the same success. A man there had a 
rheumatic affection in the shoulder, so severe that he 
could not move his hand from his knee.' In four 
minutes after the pieces of painted wood had been 
applied, he lifted his hand several inches without 
suffering the least pain. Here were most convincing 
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proofs of the power of imagination. Through the 
power of imagination, and faith in two pieces of steel, 
thousands of people were relieved from pain ; and the 
same influence prevailed when, instead of manufac- 
tured steel, wood was believed in. Of course, Dr 
Haygarth's experiments destroyed all faith in Per- 
kins's tractors; and, consequently, not a soul was 
cured by their means afterwards." 

Casuist, propound ! If Perkins's metallic tractors 
wrought cures, why interrupt their operation with 
this reductio ad ahsurdum ? Cut bono ? Why is not 
a cure through the " imagination " as respectable ao 
a cure through quinine? Was this interference of 
Dr Haygarth's a benevolent one — the gains of Per- 
kins and his motives being thrown out of the 
question ? 

Undoubtedly it was. The whole science of medi- 
cine proceeds upon the assumption of direct remedial 
agencies. The most pious medical fraud is sure to 
prove, ultimately, a check upon its onward march. 
But did Dr Haygarth think of that when he sprang 
forward with his tractor-demolishing experiment? 
Casuist, No ! Probably, like Lady Jane Grey, when 
her tutor, Mr Aylmer, was with her, he " thought 
nothing " — but, like the rest of us, he had an in- 
stinctive propension towards the truth, and could 
hardly help what he did. Deception, says good old 
Dr Beattie, is like walking backwards. Noble 
minds cannot dispossess themselves of the haunting 
doubt whether any departure from the truth is, under 
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cmy circumstances^ justifiable. Not onlj is that so^ 
but the same questioning ghost waits, with uplifted 
finger, at the side of all concealment even. There is 
all the difference in the world between simulation and 
dissimulation; but it is an unlucky thing for any 
man to have succeeded in laying iJuxt ghost ; and a 
dreadful fatality never to have been visited by him. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 

EVERY now and then alarm-bells are rung over 
the deterioration of the " masses " of our popu- 
lation in town and country; more especially in 
towns, and most especially in London. It does not 
satisfy us that our capital should be acknowledged 
to be, as it is, the healthiest city in Europe. The 
optimism of the true Briton craves much more than 
this. If he could discover " how to live a hundred 
years," he would want to make it a hundred and 
twenty; the nominal threescore and ten, however, 
he sets his mind upon. It is not enough that plague 
and small-pox have made themselves scarce, and 
that he grasps already the conditions under which 
cholera, the latest terror, will die of innutrition — he 
wants to see an end of the whole tribe of " ailments" 
which are not diseases, and which the quack takes 
note of under such heads as Nervous Debility, In- 
digestion, Lowness of Spirits, Incapacity for Busi- 
ness, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Memory, and other 
such like, familiar to readers of newspapers who are 
curious to know what the "Delicious Revalenta 
Arabica" is good for; and for what the "Pill of 
Health " and the " Cerevisia Anglicana." It is, in- 

I 
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deed, on the sanitary optimism of the true Briton 
that quacks work ; and you will observe, that if you 
take your human creature the whole round of their 
pretensions, you remove one ugly thing after another, 
beginning with the worst form of cholera and con- 
sumption, and ending with the last tinge of sallow- 
ness in the complexion, till you turn out a model 
man, judiciously combining the fine points of Her- 
cules and Adonis, and finished off with luxuriant 
whiskers sown by the renowned " Crinutriar," and 
curly hair bright with the Balm of Cappadocia. 
But intelligent Britons have sense enough to see 
that the model man — when he makes his appearance 
— will prove to be the child, not of medicaments, 
but of the undeteriorated action of natural forces; 
and hence they are always ready to turn their atten- 
tion to the question how to start the human being 
healthy, and ward off unhealthy influences from his 
growth ; in a word, to sanitary questions. 

The ^^ masses " of the people in our great towns 
are, with too much truth, if with a little exaggera- 
tion, represented as feeble, flaccid, stunted, etiolated 
creatures. On the day of the Chartist demonstration 
in 1848, 1 heard a ^^ full-fed ruffian " of the respect- 
able class observe to a friend in the street as the 
deputations passed by, that artillery and truncheons 
were quite superfluous, for a few squirts and pop-guns 
would rout the whole army of the people. This 
was a mistake — and a brutal one too. The attenu- 
ated, bloodless pariahs of cities, have given great 
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trouble, ere now, to muscular, well-fed, well-drilled 
soldiers, backed by guns of reasonable calibre. But 
the humbler classes of our urban populations have 
certainly a miserable, ineffective, feverish look, which 
may well provoke strong language from the better 
cared for, who keep no consciences; and strong 
thought and strong effort from the better cared for, 
who do. What strikes me with the greatest force in 
relation to their actual discussions of the sanitary 
condition of the people is, the evident want of pro- 
perly-collected facts. It is the Eegistrar-General's 
return which usually starts a fresh train of comment 
and lamentation, and that is a most important docu- 
ment; but it very imperfectly brings out (employ 
whatever deductive faculty you please) the facts 
upon which successful generalisations must be based. 
The whole subject is one of the most complicated 
character. " Take," as Sterne says, " a single cap- 
tive " of the great city, with his lack-lustre eye, his 
semi-scrofiilous frame, and his thin and woe-weary 
wife, and pinched and squalid children about him, 
in his back-street wigwam, and ask how many causes 
have contributed, and in what proportions, to that 
man's "sanitary condition." Bad air, bad water, 
bad food, bad lodging — all that is obvious, and 
granted on the spot. But then there are bad wages, 
and bad habits, and bad company, and "worry," 
and isolation from ennobling moral influences. What 
may be the operation upon the " sanitary condition" 
of a struggling tailor — ^who has allowed to be snatched 
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away from him even the conventional aimulacrum of 
an immortal hope — what may be the effect, I ask, 
of his standing quite aloof from all religious influ- 
ences, never being lifted above the earth by the voice 
of prayer or the voice of praise, from year's end to 
year's end? Then, there is want of amusement, 
there is gin, there is debauchery, there are undescrib- 
able social conditions, visible to the eyes of a few, 
but not easily registrable by any pen, which must 
all come into the account. If somebody possessing 
the requisite faculties would fix upon a few patches 
or plots of the population here and there, and collect 
and tabulate concerning these small plots or patches 
all the facts a wise and tender ingenuity could pitch 
upon, we should have just that supplement to the 
ordinary " returns," which the true sanitary philoso- 
pher needs. Meanwhile, there is a field for all honest 
works of kindness. Let no man despise his fellow- 
workman. He does well for the " sanitary condi- 
tion" of Kagged-row who white- washes the wall, and 
drains away the cesspools ; he does well who takes the 
children to school j he does well who takes the lads 
and lasses to Epping Forest ; and he does well, too, 
who, by the living voice, or even by the despised 
" tract," plants the seed of a supermundane hope in 
the bosom of a starving groveller. " Not by bread 
alone shall man live ;" and oven the function of the 
city missionary may be held to include " Sanitary 
Matters." 
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THE STEEETS AND THEIE NUISANCES. 

IT is nothing new to confess to an attachment to 
the streets ; men of catholic feeling have always 
been fond of them — their sights, their incidents, their 
humour, their pathos — the latter not unfrequent to 
quick eyes, whatever may be said of English reserve. 
I am, myself, an inveterate mooner when abroad, 
and have, in-doors, such an inclination to look out-o'- 
window, as seriously interferes with my otherwise 
industrious habits. It is supposed, by those who 
know little of me, that I walk about London taking 
no note of anything, while "chewing the cud of 
sweet or bitter fancy;" but the precise reverse is the 
case ; and I never go through a thoroughfare without 
bringing away troublesomely numerous impressions of 
countenances, dresses, shop-windows, houses, coaches, 
and odds and ends of all sorts, which blot each other 
out from day to day, to be again and again renewed. 
I think, indeed, I must be a born street-enjoyer, for 
I have never been able to work myself up to any of 
those heights of indignation about street nuisances to 
which others so naturally reach. I do not wish to be 
uncharitable ; but I should be inclined to suspect a 
great smeller-out and putter-down of street-nuisances 
for a selfish man. 
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The organ nuisance, now, that is quite a topic of 
the day ; and I see the Parliament of this distracted 
realm is actually petitioned upon the subject. What 
are the facts? Poor Italians go about in the open 
air, which, by Heaven's charter, is free to all — ^with 
musical instruments, from which they grind out tunes 
with greater or less degrees of badness — touching 
their hats to servant-girls, and getting a few coins 
per day. These form the bulk of the musical " nui- 
sances" of the streets. Besides, there are people 
with harps, violins, flutes, fifes, brass instruments, 
and triangles. There is one dulcimer in London, 
and no more. Drums I never come across, imless the 
tom-tom of the swart Lascar may claim that designa- 
tion 5 oh, yes, Punch is generally accompanied by a 
drum ; and so are conjurors. Nor do I remember a 
psaltery, or a sackbut. And this is — a nuisance? 
The musicians annoy Jones, and he calls for plenary 
powers to the policeman, to put them down. How 
unjust ! Does Jones never annoy any one ; possibly 
by his singing, probably by his chatter? He will 
not dare deny it ; or if he should, let the appeal be 
made to those whom he has a thousand times bored 
or disgusted. Then why should not the policeman 
put him down? Consider, to counterbalance the 
little vexations a street musician may bring to a sick 
person, or another who is vnriting against time, as 
was the case with me last Saturday, when three (I 
speak truth) hurdy-gurdies were grinding away in 
my quiet street, with a brass band in the distance, 
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muttering like an earthquake ; consider the benefits 
they bring. What a cosmopolitan air they give to 
our thoroughfares! How they keep alive in the 
popular mind the idea that others besides the island- 
bom are men — ^walk on two legs, have reasonably 
handsome features, talk a little, (not anything so re- 
spectable as English, it is true, but still a language 
of some sort,) and are not without graces of de- 
meanour. Graces of demeanour? Many a poor 
dweller in dark streets never saw anything more 
graceful in his life than the bow of an Italian boy 
over his instrument. And this is fighting the battle 
of the itinerant musician on narrow grounds. For 
what, after all, is his pecuUum ? Not his olive com- 
plexion, nor his patoisy nor his rough chamsure^ nor 
his flirtations with the servants, but the music. The 
man — call him a vagabond, if you please, and hint at 
treadmills — takes music to places where, otherwise, it 
would not go, and to the very places where most of 
all it is wanted — into the domains of the wife-beater, 
and the drunkard, and the bully. Now music is 
notoriously capable of soothing the savage breast; 
and I, for one, am not above confessing that I have, 
before now, been turned from bad humour to good by 
the humble instrumentality of a street-piano. You 
may say the quality of the performance is bad ; but 
" badness" is relative. A painted poll-parrot is high 
art to a clown who would not see a gleam of sense in 
the Apollo; so, the itinerant's grinding of "La 
Donna h Mobile," however it might excruciate Verdi, 
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if he heard it, (but supposing Verdi to be a sensible 
man, it would do nothing of the sort ;) and however 
it may vex yow, you operatic prig, may be a " shady 
boon" to the dweller in Tatty boy's-rents, and move 
him to thoughts too deep for tears. One thing is 
clear, and any one may test it by looking about for 
himself in the course of his perambulations of town, 
that working women — moiling labourers' wives as 
well as servants — find the itinerant musician a plea- 
sant break in the routine of the day, and encourage 
and capacitate tlie children to give him half-pence. 
Hence, the wily artist seeks the densely-populated 
thoroughfares, and reaps his richest harvest — not in 
pompous Belgravian solitudes, where the pampered 
minion of luxury is ordered to bribe " that fellow to 
move on," but in the humble Baby's Land of the 
outskirts, wliere coopers' wives arc apt to have twins, 
and monthly nurses pitcli tlioir tents. It will be 
observed that the Italian boy has a special mission 
of adaptation to these neighbourhoods. Round him 
the little ones — not always clean and tidy, it must be 
confessed — congregate, and study, with childish per- 
tinacity, tlie revolutions of the handle wliich he turns, 
suj^posing there is no '^ flap" to lift up, and disclose 
dancing men and women ; whicli, of late, have 
become rare, while the quality of the music is very 
much improved. Brass bands, which do not offer so 
many easy points of study to very young children, 
and harps and violins, whicli appeal to higher 
audiences than those of Tattyboy's-rents, stand, for 
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the most part, by public-houses, at the corners of 
largeish open streets. 

Now, all this may seem very trivial ; but in truth, 
we are poor judges of the pleasures of others, and 
cannot tell how important an item may be made in 
the Eecording Angel's book at the close of a weary 
London day by the amount of delight conferred by 
street musicians. " Nor," says one who signed the 
Belgravian petition, "can you tell the amount of 
annoyance conferred by the same." True, I cannot ; 
nor am I unaware that the poor Italians are often 
victims while they receive your coins, having to 
answer for their receipts to cruel principals who farm 
their services, half-starve them, and otherwise treat 
them ill. But I do most rigorously deprecate the 
incessant interference of the law in trifles, at least 
imder our present regimen. If you adopt the prin- 
ciple of a paternal government, adopt it for good 
and all ; and let us have, as Mr Ruskin remotely 
suggests, the hardness of our children's cricket-balls 
and the length of their lessons adjusted by Act of 
Parliament.* But in a country of free-traders the 
minimum of governmental interference is, if I know 
anything of logic, the accepted ideal of the com- 
munity. It is astonishing that people will not look 
at principles. Many of the petitioners against the 
"organisation" of our streets would be surprised to 
hear that a government which interfered to put down 
hurdy-gurdies might be most righteously called upon 
^ Political Economy of Art, Addenda. 
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to re-tax corn, and "protect" every personal interest 
in the realm by special enactments. But it is as 
certain as arithmetic. Let us know, then, what we 
ask. It is true, there is no fear of any government 
being logical and taking us at our word ; but it is 
just as well to be consistent, if only for the look of 
the thing, and for keeping public opinion un- 
muddied. 

Over and above all this, I shall be sorry to see the 
street musician disappear, for another reason. He 
represents gipsy freedom, and that spontaneous trust 
of man in man which city life so much impairs. He 
comes to you a stranger, often ragged, and some- 
times repulsive, oflfering what ordinarily you do not 
want, or what you positively dislike, and with a 
countenance not seldom suffused with a most unvulgar 
smile, says, " Regard me ; and, if you will, give me 
something." Now, I like the broad, human sincerity 
of the thing, and so do the women and children. 
Moreover, I like the freedom of it, a freedom, I know, 
too often only ostensible in the case of the itinerant 
artist. Still, he is a representative man of a class to 
whose blushing honours I have in my time had my 
aspirations. There is something fine in loosening 
the collar from your neck, and saying, " Now I 'm 
nobody's dog ; not even my own ; I throw myself on 
the universe, ballasted with an instrument, and trust 
to pick myself up after many days." It is a process 
which, judging from the outside — I know, alas! 
what a diflference being inside makes in most 
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matters! — ^must wonderftdly strengthen one's con- 
sciousness of primal facts — such as that " the earth 
is THE Lord's, and the fulness thereof" — spite of 
any man's lease or rent-roll, or fertile acres, or well- 
stocked provision-store. There is a friend of mine, 
whom diverging paths have thrown at a distance 
jfrom me, who will remember, if he should see these 
lines, how he and I proposed once, in more than half 
seriousness, to try a wandering life in the streets for 
a few evenings, he with his flufe, and I with my 
violin — ^the proceeds to be given to some charity — 
and I am sure I shall never be quite free from casual 
attacks of the same feeling. So long as I am liable 
to them I must, of course, have a fellow feeling 
which will make me wondrous kind to the wander- 
ing player. 

But, in truth, I like the whole fraternity of 
wanderers. There was profound truth in Charles 
Lamb's apostrophical interrogation to the man who 
had been abusing robbers — " Well, do you mean to 
say a thief is not a good man, sir?" In the same 
vein I might ask — Do you mean to say a vagabond 
is not a respectable character, sir? Take a peram- 
bulating knife-grinder, now. A knife-grinder is one 
of the most respectable of men. His fame extends 
back to a classic conspiracy, and painters have 
delighted in him. His vocation is honourable and 
useftd. If he has sometimes sharpened the blade of 
the murderer or of the pickpocket, he has not known 
what he did ; and how much more frequently has he 
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improved the scissors of beauty, or the useful dinner 
knife? The intentness of his attitude, as he bends 
over his sparkling wheel, is itself a moral, and I 
cannot help thinking that Longfellow might have 
got a better lesson out of keeping one's nose to the 
grindstone than he has got out of the " flaming forge 
of life" in his "Village Blacksmith." More even 
than the street organist, the street knife-grinder col- 
lects a crowd of juveniles, who enjoy, while look- 
ing at his labour, the happiest opportunities of study- 
ing the mechanic powers of the lever and the pulley. 
In a word, his calling is useful, his aspect is grave, 
his labour instructive, and the noise he makes incon- 
siderable. His uses to the community are so obvious 
that I do not immediately expect a petition from 
Belgravia to put him down; but so rapid is the 
growth of sybaritism in our day, that not improbably 
in a few years it will be discovered that the revolu- 
tion of his wheel causes giddiness in the head, and 
tliat for sanitary reasons he should be compelled to 
grind in holes and corners. 

Pending the passing of an Act of Parliament to 
Abolish the Public Grinding of Knives and Scissors, 
I should be glad to see passed, in that Parliament of 
Good Nature of which we are all members, with more 
or less of property qualification, an Act of very 
stringent powers to put down a most real and dan- 
gerous street nuisance — namely, the reckless strewing 
of footpaths and public places with pieces of orange 
peel. I am totally at a loss to understand how any 
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one can be guilty of this cruel carelessness. Acci- 
dents frequently occur from it, and are duly reported ; 
yet it continues. So great is the dead weight of 
stupidity and selfishness in the world. Not a day 
passes, on which I am abroad, but I have to remove 
somebody's orange peel from the pavement, and 
sometimes from stairs to boat-places, &c., where it is 
exceedingly dangerous. I do not complain of the 
labour ; I do not ask for a salary ; I do not even ask 
for the honorary dignity of Orange-Peel Dispeller in 
Ordinary to the Public ; but I should like to see a 
higher tone of virtue prevail in regard to orange peel. 
If he who would make a pun would pick a pocket, I 
cannot but conceive that he who would strew orange 
peel on pavements would drop sparks on bedclothes, 
and there you have all the fires in the metropolis 
accounted for at once. Brethren, let us see to our 
orange peel ! I do not say, preserve it and sell it to 
the grocers for candy. I do not say, treasure it up 
in your pockets, like Dr Johnson. But I do say, 
throw it into gutters, down gully-holes, or dis- 
used areas ; and, above all, never drop it on door- 
steps. Lay no flattering unction to your souls in 
this matter. Do not say, if you see in the papers 
that a father of a poor family fell down in Great 
Eussell Street on Friday, broke his thigh, and died 
of concussion of the brain, that, because you dropped 
your orange peel on Tuesday, and in the Edgware 
Road, that you are free in this matter. Consider the 
example. Read Paley on General Consequences, 
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(Mor. and P. Phil., b. 1. c. 8.) Tou share the guilt ; 
there is some fraction which, if settled, would denote 
your proportion of it. Therefore, throw na more 
orange peel about — and let this be the commence- 
ment of a new life to you in relation to small things 
affecting the welfare of others. Shut doors which are 
intended to be shut. Direct letters plainly. Give 
as little trouble as you can. Do not wear creaking 
boots. 

So much for "street nuisances," and what lay- 
sermons may be got out of them ! * 

♦ These sentences were written six or seven years ago. I stiU 
retain my contempt for that Fool's Paradise of Police upon which 
some of my contemporaries appear to be bent. I wish them joy of 
the practical conclusion of their logic, — namely, a universal spy 
system, with a diffused standing army, under another name, in the 
hands of the civil executive. 
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"EAELY AND FEUGAL MAEEIAGES." 

CIVILISATION unquestionably improves the 
human being, — improves his health, lengtliens 
his life, widens his whole horizon, and raises him in 
the scale of being. But it does this at the cost, in 
great cities, of making '^second nature" of many 
things which afterwards check freedom of action. A 
well-fed, well-bred young man and young woman of 
the respectable middle class are fine creatures, — 
handsome specimens of humanity, and superior to a 
couple taken from any less cultivated class. But 
they cannot, without diflSculty, marry so early as 
Jack and Jill, a few grades below them ; because the 
"second nature," which has contributed to make 
them what they are, would then have to be thrown 
oflF, — ^in part, at least. Certain habits of dress, not 
wholly matters of mere ornament, be it said ; certain 
habits of feeding, with which their physical well- 
being may be really a little bound up ; certain tastes 
as to their immediate environment in the minor 
appliances of life; and, not least in the catalogue, 
certain social habits and certain friendships, — cling 
to this handsome pair very tightly, and are indis- 
solubly associated, as it seems, with a certain com- 
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rnand of money, which they would have to let go, if 
they married on such means as they can command. 
This is the difficulty ; and let it not be put down as 
mere "snobbishness." Who shall throw the first 
stone in these things? Is there one of us who is 
guiltless in the matter of social shams? Which of 
us would like to expose the secrets of his own 
menage^ or say how often he has a new suit of 
clothes, or what he pays his housemaid ? 

The difficulty is not disposed of, as some people 
seem to think, by saying, " Marry on a little, and 
you will be sure to rise in the world." Those who 
do really rise in the world are chiefly ragged boys, 
who begin with a penny, or " unencumbered " young 
men, who marry late. The most difficult thing in 
life is to " rise " from a position which is neither one 
thing nor the other, — such as that of the respectable 
young couple who marry on £250 or £300 a-year. It 
is attended with perpetual embarrassments. Social 
intercourse cannot exist without "reciprocity," and 
so long as human nature is what it is, men and 
women, especially women, will not consent to abjure 
what Mr Slick called "the becomings" in visiting and 
receiving visits. Then, how fast the children come ! 
Before a man is fairly out of his honeymoon, — for the 
honeymoon of your "happy man" lasts a twelve- 
month, — there is a baby. Then come illness, dis- 
appointment, family vexations, little complications of 
afiairs, which take up time and energy, and leave 
nothing to shew for them. Something more than . 
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railing at snobbishness is required to deal eflSciently 
with these things. 

In truthj the anti-snob cant which Mr Thackeray 
has set afloat, is just as insincere and double-faced as 
any other cant whatsoever, and does unquestionable 
mischief — inasmuch as it occupies ground in books 
and conversation which might be filled by more 
honest treatment of our very serious caste diflSculties. 
I suppose that story in the Snoh Papers of the East 
India Director and Raymond Gray, is intended to 
hit snobbishness in regard to the marriage question 
very hard indeed. But Mr Thackeray takes good 
care to "draw the line" where he will offend no 
snobbish reader, and the very humour of the story 
turns upon his doing so. Raymond Gray exag- 
gerates the meanness of his mSnage to a point to 
which the reader's sympathy would refuse to follow 
him, if he did not see through the joke. And yet, 
excluding the mere vulgarisations, such as the wife 
going for the beer, and Raymond sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, — the case which Raymond dresses up to 
astonish the old Anglo-Indian, is not so far from the 
reality in a case of (what the world calls) improvident 
marriage, that those who, by such a marriage, have 
socially expatriated themselves, can afford to laugh 
at it. Will Mr Thackeray, or any other great 
painter of real life, oblige us by sketching a faithful 
picture of the domestic fortunes of a young couple 
who have married " improvidently," and at the same 
time make them "respectable," and give them a 

K 
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position in society?* When this is done, and the 

world applauds, I shall expect to see it take a step 

\ in advance, and — imitate. At present I do not 

I believe in its contempt for snobbishness in this 

matter. 

* Since the above was written, Mr Thackeray has done something 
of the kind, in « The Adventures of PhiUp." 
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DEESSMAKEES' GIELS. 

THE oppressed dressmakers' cause has become one 
of the commonplaces of modem philanthropy. 
There is no question as to the fact that the girls 
are overworked. Then, the majority of them are en- 
gaged at the West-end of London, where (not because 
West-end humanity is wickeder than any other, taken 
in itself, but because money and leisure are plentiful) 
they are exposed to solicitations under conditions which 
make their position peculiarly perilous. In referring 
to such conditions, I speak not merely of poverty, or 
comparative poverty, and the temptations which a life 
of sparkling ease offers to a fagged and fading young 
creature in her teens ; nor of late hours, looked at simply ; 
nor of the proximity, and prompt, easy access of places 
of bad resort — though of all this one might speak, if 
it were necessary. I have my eye upon that special 
relaxation, bewildering, or dazing of the faculties 
which all experience shews is attendant upon labour 
continuously prolonged into the hours of rest. Sleep 
— " sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care," 
knits up much beside. How, we may not know. He 
knows, however, "who shaped us to His ends and 
not our own." It agrees with all experience that 
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any sort of broken life is perilous to the character 
unless there be some great, good idea pervading the 
mind ; and night work, unless it be associated with 
some sort of discipline for an end, as in the case of 
the soldier or the policeman, has an effect quite sui 
generis upon the springs of thought and feeling in 
the immense majority of natures. I have called it 
a dazing of the faculties, and perhaps that word will 
do as well as any. At all events, it is something 
which leads to indecision of character, and tends to 
make the individual the sport of circumstance and of 
impulse. 

Now, woman is notoriously a watcher, but when 
we find her "watching the stars out by the bed of 
pain J ^ with an ennobling rather than a degrading 
effect upon her moral energies, we must not conclude 
that she can be safely made a watcher, night after 
night, for no end of affection or duty. In truth 
she cannot; and it is well known in society that 
women have a peculiar instinct for early retiring. 
So much the worse if they are kept up. A poor girl 
who has been working till the small hours, night 
after night, in a London season, has received an 
injury which extends beyond flaccid muscles, pale 
cheeks, and hair that will neither "roll" nor "curl" 
properly. She has undergone a course of prepara- 
tion for the tempter ; and, when the late hours may 
seem to be unavoidable, she should be the subject 
of the tenderest watchfulness on the part of employ- 
ers, friends, or both. 
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This is a view of the subject of late hours which 
has not yet, I believe, been touched upon ; but there 
are two other matters — domestic service for our girls, 
and the prospects of dressmaking as a paying pur- 
suit — which are rather too laxly handled, I think, for 
much good to result. A few plain, definite words 
may be useful. 

First, then, as to the employment of respectable 
girls in domestic service — I would in much earnest- 
ness put the question. Is the fault all on the side of 
the girls and their poverty, when the number who 
enter such service for a livelihood is so small ? Sup- 
posing our girls increase the amount of their domestic 
qualifications, and bring with them, as they in that 
case must do, a better general culture — are masters 
and mistresses prepared to give them "that which 
is just and equal" before the common Father? 
Western civilisation will never assimilate the Oriental 
type of servitude, of course; but one would really 
like to see employers prepared to meet female servants 
half way in this respect, and give them to understand 
that they are so prepared. It is only fools and 
cowards who are afiraid of being losers in the long 
run by a generous policy. 

Secondly, as to the prospects of dressmaking. It 
is beyond a doubt that the sewing-machine will 
eventually take up the bulk of our needlework. 
There are difficulties at present ; it is always so with 
new inventions, but, a certain point in facility of 
application once gained, the rest follows with a 
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rush and a run, and machine labour swoops down 
upon the handicraft before it has time to turn 
itself. So it has been before; so it will be again. 
When it is so with dress, what will follow? Dress- 
making, as an arty will rise in the scale. Now, it 
cannot rise too soon. Female attire is at present in a 
state of barbarism. jEsthetically this is bad ; econo- 
mically it is bad. But economically it will grow 
worse still, worse for the buyer and wearer, and worse 
for the maker — unless some fresh blood can be im- 
ported into dressmaking. There is plenty of the 
requisite talent and skill floating about : all that is 
wanted is a little concert and a beginning. The 
elevation of dressmaking to the rank of a fine art 
will be an auspicious event for the dressmaker, not 
less than for husbands and fathers, who have to pay 
thrice what is necessary for the present detested abo- 
minations of street and drawing-room. 
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SOME ANCIENT AEMY EEGULATIONS. 

AT the time at which I write, a correspondence is 
- going on in the newspapers about the tendency 
(real, or only supposed) of the first threat of war to 
thin the ranks of the Volunteers. One writer says, 
with amusing naivetij " I am very sorry to say that I 
find the various Volunteer regiments are deserted by 
many of their members who, at the commencement of 
the Volunteer movement, would have styled them- 
selves ^ patriotic,' but who, at their resignation, may 
be justly called non-patriotic ; having likely joined 
solely for the gaiety of the uniform^'' &c,; going on to 
express his fears that resignations will multiply and 
multiply, until the patriotic band is reduced to a 
sacred handful. We know," he says, " that nobody 
can be forced to stay in a Volunteer corps any longer 
than he pleases, unless in case of actual invasion, 
— when he cannot resign if he wishes to do so." 
Without expressing any doubt as to the logic or 
policy of forcing men to fight at all, — and especially 
of forcing Volunteers to fight, — he goes on to make a 
suggestion to which there can be no objection what- 
ever, and one which, as I will shew in a moment, 
has a venerable precedent, — so far as the publicity is 
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concerned, thougli the motive was more generous. 
He proposes tliat " the adjutant of each corps should 
publish in the daily and weekly journals the names, 
occupations, and cause of resigning of such members 
so doing," and says, he " should imagine this would 
be the means of other members retaining their places 
in the ranks ; as a sense of shame, if not a feeling of 
honour, would compel them to remain." It may be 
BO : but. What is the good of a thoroughly unwilling 
soldier ? is a question that does not seem to trouble 
the concoctors of military regulations any more than 
the questions. May there not be good reasons for 
letting a fighting-man off his bond ? and, Ought not 
a Government to allow, in making its calculations of 
preparedness for war, a large per-centage of possible 
deductions for faint-hearted Volunteers resigning at 
the last moment? Yet such questions have been 
entertained before, as a Scripture-reading people like 
the British ought to know and remember. It is our 
habit, being a Scripture-reading people, to punish 
desertion with the bullet, the cat, or the black-hole, 
although we adopt no measures, generous or just, to 
take away the deserter's excuse. Yet in an ancient 
Book, bearing the not unfamiliar name of Deutero- 
nomy, I remember that in time of war, when the 
hosts of the people are ready to start, it is laid down 
that the " adjutants " shall comport themselves in a 
very peculiar manner : " And the officers shall speak 
unto the people, saying, What man is there that hath 
built a new house, and hath not dedicated it? let him 
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go and return to his house, lest he die in the battle, 
and another man dedicate it." CTnical people will, 
doubtless, say that the adoption of this rule into our 
modem system would greatly increase the member- 
ship lists of building societies in case of war impend- 
ing J but it will hardly be contended that the next 
provision would lead to the extensive cultivation of 
the vine in the British back-garden: "And what 
man is he that hath planted a vineyard, and hath 
not yet eaten of it ? let him also go and return unto 
his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man 
eat of it." 

The next two of the Army Regulations 1 am 
quoting are, however, still more striking, and poli- 
tical economists of the pre-Malthusian school, who 
think, as people did in Paley's time, that increase of 
marriage is for the good of states, will see that if 
they seem to open a wide door for discreet braves, 
they have (in the modern phrase) a compensating 
" side " to them : " And what man is there that hath 
betrothed a wife, and hath not taken her? let him go 
and return unto his house, lest he die in the battle, 

and another man take her When a man hath 

taken a new wife, he shall not go out to war, neither 
shall he be charged with any business : but he shall 
be free at home one year, and shall cheer up his wife 
which he hath taken." 

These military ordinances fall strangely, no doubt, 
on the modem ear; but what will be said, by an 
eminently Scripture-reading public, to the following ? 
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" And the oflScers will speak further unto the people, 
and they shall say, What man is there that is fearful 
and fainthearted? let him go and return unto his house, 
lest his hrethrerCa heart faint as well as his hearU^^ 
Will a Scriptm-e-reading public dare — in their hearts, 
though not with their tongues — to call this a coward's 
charter ? Let them pause ! For over and above the 
reason of humanity, there is a reason of sound policy 
in the case, expressed in the words I have italicized. 
And, if it were feared that so liberal a scheme of 
military management would leave only a sacred 
handful for the hours of need, why, let it be remem- 
bered that from Gideon to Leonidas, and from Ther- 
mopylflo to Inkcrmann, a handful of men, with a 
heartful of courage, has often done things to uplift 
the common hopes, and strengthen the mutual trust 
of human creatures, for all time — and, we doubt not, 
for all eternity. Still, we all know well what a 
Scripture-reading public says whenever anything 
from the Old Testament is quoted that it does not 
like. I am quite aware that if I were to assert that 
these venerable regulations should be forthwith in- 
corporated, — as to their spirit and meaning, — by 
II.ll.II. the Commander-in-Chief into the army code, 
the Scripture-reading public would be ready with the 
nayword in such case made and provided, — "Oh, 
but that was under the Old Dispensation." 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

" Oh, wad some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oorselyes as ithers see us ! " 

YES, it might be all very well sometimes, as a 
corrective ; but " ithers " make mistakes, too. 
Taking all compensations and all drawbacks into 
account, perhaps others judge us no more accurately 
than we judge ourselves. Here is a little incident, 
which is instructive, as well as amusing: — "The 
telegraph operator of Vera Cruz, on the arrival of. 
the barque PegasiLs on the 1st of October, telegraphed 
to the city of Mexico the intelligence of the failure of 
the Bank of England. He fancied that the ^ Royal 
British Bank' could be no other than the great 
national banking institution of the British people." 
How often may we make similar mistakes in judging 
of events abroad ! Not in the last resort, either of 
opinion or of information, perhaps ; but in the hurry 
of our current reading, observing and thinking. 
What sort of impression would the "intelligent 
foreigner " abroad, receive from the newspaper para- 
graphs which, not many years ago, during the 
garotte panic, informed him, that we had doubled 
our patrols and increased our police ; and that men, 
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careful of their personal security in London streets, 
walked the middle of the road, some with fire-arms, 
some with knobbed sticks, all on their guard? 
Certainly, a wrong one. Probably his imagination 
was but poor, and he did not opine that the currents 
of domestic and business life flowed on pretty much 
as usual over here. Again, the reader of English 
history, a generation or two hence, when he comes 
to the story of Sebastopol, will have his eye filled 
with Crimean panoramas as he thinks of England. 
He will not reflect that England was herself all the 
way through Alma, Balaklava, Inkermann, the 
Redan ; that love and laboifr, and fun and fancy at 
home, did not stop for bombshells afar off. Yet, 
such is life. It is very large, and our eyes are very 
narrow in their range. Character is large, too. 
We see little bits of ourselves, and little bits of each 
other. If we could " see ourselves as ithers see us," 
and then, besides, project our own self-estimate for 
comparison, we might hit the truth. But there is no 
real reason to believe that others know us better than 
we know ourselves, looking at character as a whole. 
They know some things better than we do, of course ; 
but we know other things better than they do ; and 
a man's real opinion of himself, if one could get at it, 
— not what he says of himself, which is another 
thing, — is perhaps seldom far from the mark. 

What people say when they are depressed by 
failure, or by slander, goes for little. Who is there 
that has not at some time in his life fancied he 
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would rather take his chance of calumny than have 
the truth told about him? But such fancies are 
only fancies, for the whole truth would necessarily be 
to every man's advantage, if it could be told. If 
you are worse than your neighbour thinks you, you 
are also better. Of course the result would be unfair 
if he knew you one way and not the other. 

As I started from a misapprehension of a foreign 
journalist, I cannot resist the temptation to add, for 
all its irrelevancy, a short record of the most laugh- 
able case of the kind that ever occurred. When the 
telegraph informed the Germans, some years ago, 
that Palmer was hanged, the clerks, in their haste, 
misread the message, and circulated it as — " Palmer- 
ston is hanged." The German politicians were very 
much puzzled at the suddenness with which we had 
strung up our minister, and wondered what he had 
done to deserve it ! 
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AUDEEY— NOT IN AEDEN. 

" "OEAR yourself more seeming, Audrey ! " says 
-L' Touchstone to the Shepherdess — who had not 
had his " advantages." Usually, however, it is the 
Audrey that has to admonish the Touchstone in 
matters of " manners." Women are the great con- 
ductors of social refinement; the humanizers, the 
polishers, the softeners. To a great extent it is so 
even among the " working" classes, where drudgery 
and squalor go far to unsex the wives and daughters. 
On the average, the working woman, even when she 
has not got the three E's, is the superior of the 
working man ; and it is she who, as to " appearances," 
fixes the social status of the family. Somehow, 
catching lights of a fairer training than her own, and 
"bearing" herself more " seeming," she forms the 
social link with the family's "betters," while the 
uncouth spouse hides in the background, half 
ashamed of being such an Orson merely on the 
strength of being the bread-winner. The wife cul- 
tivates the graces for the whole circle while he is 
at the beer-shop, or just roUnd the comer to see Jim, 
or at the teetotal meeting, or the Forester's " house " 
(A. I. U. 2724, " Cat and Bagpipes "), or at the 
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JMechanics' Institute, or what not. Nobody knows 
Jiow much poor women do in this way, with how 
little acknowledgment from their lords ! But could 
not the poor women's " betters " do something to- 
wards acknowledging it, and? working it in the in- 
terest of the men, and the women, and the children v 
in their own homes, and in all their social relations ? 
There does certainly appear to be, among average 
women of "refinement," a little jealousy of the 
women in the classes below them getting too " re- 
fined" — a disposition to insist on, and even to 
invent, little arbitrary boundary-lines, beyond which 
their humble sisters shall not, as the phrase is, " ape 
the lady." Of course, all mere "aping," t.g., all 
crude imitation, is bad ; though the well-trained and 
intelligent should have patience with the ignorant, 
who snatch at symbols of which they do not know 
the general relations. But every class must be a 
gainer by an improvement in the cultivation of any 
particular class ; and it is only selfish stupidity to for- 
get that action and reaction are equal, up and down 
the scale, and all the world over. Let us, then, go 
a little further in our reflections. English ladies are 
not slow, I believe, to " visit " the poor, and to tell 
the poor man's wife what to be and to do. She must 
clean the place, cook the dinner, (which should be 
" warm and savoury," you know, sec. art,,) lay the 
cloth neatly, have a " smile " ready for her husband's 
return from work, and slap the children by the rule- 
of-three. Besides this, she must be a serious, church- 
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going creature, and " neat " (" neat " is the word) in 
her personal appearance. Well; she might then 
take the highest honours in a Prize Wife Show — and 
yet how far short would she fall of what she might 
become ! She is, so far, merely a correct, convenient, 
comfortable creature; a decent little body, with a 
" smile " on her lips,* a broom in her hand, and a 
text on her tongue. But is this really all? A 
woman should be, in every station of life, as culti- 
vated and refined a creature as it is possible to make 
her; and if the refinement be real, the more she has 
of it the better she will do her " work." It is per- 
fectly well settled, by unhappy experience one way, 
and happy experience the other, that a man of cul- 
ture who must economise, succeeds better if his wife 
is a " lady bora and bred," than if he has married a 
woman of lower station with the idea that she will 
"put up" with things a "lady" would repudiate. 
A working-man's wife, who has been helped to a 
consciousness of what an empress she may really be, 
will be able to lay down the sceptre of her charming 
dominion, and take up the distaff, without at the 
same time putting off her royalty and assuming the 
drudge. Let her then be helped to the consciousness 
in question. I commend the subject of the elevation 
of the working woman to her more favourqiapisters. 
Let them look at a fair creature of their own rank, 
with a view to realise vividly what she is, rather 

* It is the etiquette of the industrial household for the wife 
always to " have a smile ready for the husband's return." 
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than what she can do^ or what more obvious uses she 
subserves ; then let them turn to another fair creature 
of humbler rank, and realise what, alas ! she is, even 
though she may be a decent wife to a decent man. 

This point gained, the problem is how to do some- 
thing that shall tend to span the gulf, or shew that 
it is not impossible to span the gulf, between these 
two creatures of God ; and the fear on the stronger 
side should be, not that of doing too much, but that 
of doing too little. Can't we put a few touches of 
what is graceful, chivalric, and charming, into the 
lot of the domestic drudge? Can't we shew the 
Orsons, by giving them and their wives occasional 
glimpses of sweeter, kindlier, more illuminated modes 
of living, what they may be to women, and what 
women may be to them ? It has always seemed to 
me that these questions may be successfully answered 
in the affirmative — indeed, the thing has been done — 
with the help of a large room, a piano, a tea-urn, and 
a lady who knows how to " receive." Hundreds of 
ladies have large circles of poor people, whom they 
look after in various ways. For them they encourage 
the penny-bank, the clothing-club, the soup-room, 
the lecture-room. I propose, in addition, the frequent 
soirfe — ^for the special benefit of the poor, "moiled," 
vulgarised working-woman, and, through her, of her 
husband and children. Ladies and gentlemen, of the 
"real bora^- i^rt, must not keep away; but they 
must be simple-hearted, urbane, clear-browed, and 
clear-eyed J and rest assured that their "dignity" 

L 
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will prove its own keeper. The point is to let the 
coarse and ignorant be witnesses how smoothly life 
may go, if courtesy abound ; on what a high yet 
pleasant level the minor moralities may move ; how 
precious a thing for the interests of all is the tender 
sovereignty of women, their immunity from rude 
words and rude approaches, and their being afforded 
the chance of shewing us how faithful they can be to 
the traditions of the Paradise they assisted in losing. 
It is a great, happy work, whoever takes it up. 

Now, who will say, as Shelley used to do when 
anything good was on the carpet, " Come, then ! let 
us begin at once ? " 
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EASTEE AND ITS LESSONS. 

WEQ[LE a thousand things pass away, the reli- 
gious holidays survive. If anything belongs 
to the people, they do. Antiquarians puzzle over 
the complexities of their origin, but the things last 
on — altered, it is true, and with some loss in conse- 
cration of feeling — perhaps, also, in heartiness and 
simplicity, but with a gain, in the rejection of super- 
stitious encumbrance and ceremonial efflorescence 
little favourable to the interests of pure morality. 
Easter comes and goes; and the manner in which 
it is "kept" in this coimtry shews, one would 
imagine, year by year, an improvement upon previous 
keepings of the same festival. Protestantism demands 
an equable, straightforward course of moral purity, 
and of doing to others as we would be done by, and 
holds out no temptation, in the shape of indulgence 
or priestly pardon, to spirts of passion or obliquities 
just for once in a way — permitted as things not quite 
right, but pardonable under the circumstances of a 
festival observance. So our holiday times are at 
least free from the reproach of recognising wrong- 
doing as a holiday institution, and merry England 
now does not mean England holding the law of God 
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at a temporary discount, and ready for any riot that 
the moment may allow. The tradition that to be 
merry one must be drunk, is not yet extinct; but 
the streets are clear at an earlier hour than usual, 
and there is comparatively little brawling. On the 
particular Easter Monday which set me writing this 
paper, moving about, in the thoroughfares was diflS- 
cult ; but one sympathised with Charles Lamb, who . 
declared he had " shed tears in the motley Strand, 
for feeling of joy at so much life;" and the gay 
dresses of the better, and decidedly merrier and more 
good-humoured, half of the perambulating population 
produced in the mind that feeling of exhilaration 
which variety in colour always creates. The usual 
problems of where the people come from, and where 
the people go to, were, of course, silently canvassed 
by speculative individuals, who had, perhaps, the day 
before been wondering how the newly-built houses 
found tenants so soon ; while good-natured persons, 
of a less philosophic turn, contented themselves with 
wishing that all the people might spend a pleasant 
holiday, in spite of the east wind. Too many work- 
ing men over-walked delicate wives and toddling 
little ones, and found themselves up to their necks 
in ill-humour before nightfall. Some spent their 
money under the consciousness that a wise self-denial 
would have kept them at home, and saved it for 
shoes, or flannel, or even bread. Some " over-did it" 
in other ways. But healthy human nature is fond 
of fun, and one is glad to believe that a large balance 
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of enjoyment must be posted up to the credit of 
Easter Monday. 

From the increased purity of modem holiday 
observances there must be many deductions made, 
in general terms, for lack of details. Great cities 
have their own nauseous forms of vice, which seem 
like the reaction of enforced correctness in unhealthy 
natures ; and the stealthy, sordid wickedness of 
to-day may not shew too favourably by the side of 
the boisterous, outspoken defiance of law, common to 
earlier times. But while mediae valists are left to 
make the most of these, and any collateral admissions 
that justice to the past and the present may claim at 
our hands, we are confronted by the great practical 
quefiition, how more heartiness and healthiness may 
be imparted to the amusements of the people, under 
the conditions of .modern civilisation. It is undeni- 
able that those amusements lack the ruddy glow and 
freedom of movement they once possessed, and that 
the feeling is not all sentimentality which mourns for 
the merry England of the olden time. What should 
be done ? Mr Henry Drummond regretted " the ale 
that they brewed in my youth, sir." But the ale is 
not at the bottom of the matter ; nor is it easy to 
put in short compass what is. 

Of course, I do not pretend to exhaust the subject 
here ; but one thing stares you in the face at the first 
glance — the amusements of the people are too much 
provided for them on competitive and centralising 
principles, and too little provided by them. An 
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account of the amusements of the people at Easter, 
or any other great holiday, is an account of what 
was sold to them in the shape of entertainment, so 
much per head, at the Crystal Palace, at the theatres, 
at the Polytechnic, at the Zoological Gardens, and 
at fifty other places, where the commercial idea is 
the moving power on the side of the purveyors. 
Now, great public shows of all kinds form a natural 
and legitimate part of a popular holiday, hut they 
should not represent the whole "amusement" of the 
occasion. Nor can they represent what is due to the 
physique, unless they be of such a character that the 
people take part in them. Where, then, are the 
social and athletic reunions of the people at holiday 
time? Here and there a cricket-match in the after- 
noon, and here and there a magic-lantern show for 
the children in the evening; but nothing to shew 
that the million have, so to speak, mastered their 
leisure, and thought out the difficulties opposed to its 
due enjoyment by life in towns. Yet social reunions 
are very easy of accomplishment, and would have a 
peculiarly beneficial aspect towards the hard-worked 
wives of artisans and small tradespeople. A draw- 
ing-room, capable of holding a large party, may be 
extemporised at small cost; so may a piano and a 
player, and engravings, and articles of taste, and 
good humour and mutual courtesy. What delight- 
ful evenings might be got up in this way by the 
people themselves ! This is a great point. They are 
apt to spoil such matters by inviting some wealthy, 
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good-natured person to come and " preside," and talk 
good ; -which makes them feel like children at school, 
and sends them away thinking it very edifying, but 
rather glad it 's over, and not eager for a repetition. 
If the rich will come as guests, let them come ; but 
your patrons are the death's-heads of all social fes- 
tivals ! To athletic reunions, which ought to be very 
frequent among all classes, similar remarks apply. 
It is what is done by us, and not for us, or to us, 
that makes the very stuff and backbone of all true 
life; and the best of amusement is that which no 
money can purchase. These are local, personal 
matters, too. It is the opinion of some wise, good 
men, that the people might do much towards finding 
themselves work. It is certain they might do more 
towards finding themselves amusement. Let them 
look to it. They will find that the bow can be 
better unbent by the social than the competitive prin- 
ciple. Wherever the experiment is tried and fails, 
there is an account to settle with selfishness. But it 
will not fail, if there are only two or three spirited, 
intelligent persons to form rallying-points of sympa- 
thy ; and there will be less fatigue, less expense, less 
drunkenness, more love, and a truer reinvigoration of 
the exhausted frames to which every holiday should 
be a boon of God. 
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"THE FIEST MILD DAY OF MAECH." 

ONE of the flattering unctions that I lay to my 
soul when it strikes me that I am becoming 
morally seedy is, that I find I have not lost the child's 
capacity of wonder. Thank Heaven for that ! As 
years pass by, our little lives become crowded with 
trifles, our spiritual hearing is deafened with all 
manner of world-buzzings, and perhaps some day, to 
our horror, we catch ourselves doing what a little 
while ago we should have discarded a friend for 
doing, — cutting jokes about our most sacred personal 
concerns; flouting some embalmed treasure which 
we had erewhile wrapped round with saintly- white 
thoughts, and laid away in a cave of memory, to be 
stolen to at choice times. But I think it is generally 
in the Winter that we do this sort of thing ; when we 
creep round fires, and jostle each other, amid all 
manner of conventionalities, till we grow worldly- 
minded. When Spring comes we improve, we get 
back our old selves ; we feel shocked at the profani- 
ties of our winterly bivouac, and, springing up, begin 
a new niarch in the " Way to the Blessed Life." 

I suppose it is that in the Spring we feel some of 
our limitations less. There seems more room for 
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what transcendental people call communion with the 
Infinite out of doors than within doors, and especially 
in fine weather. One feels independent of shelter, 
of the roofe and walls that so often do a prison 
make, and all the trumpery little amenities and* 
commodities that help on the flagging life in the 
cold. One feels that it is blessing enough to exist, 
when the world is putting on its beautiful garments 
afiresh, and the feeling grows and grows through the 
Summer and the Autumn, until it declines in the first 
October chill, and then drops away altogether with 
the first fog or raw rain. 

But the wonder of the change which the true open- 
ing of the year brings to us all, more or less, is ever 
new to a tolerably healthy mind. I have felt it so 
keenly this year that I cannot help writing about it. 
though the sensation of returning Spring is not by 
any means favourable to writing in a general way. 
If one could sing like the birds now — with as little 
intrusion of ulterior views — or bud like the trees — 
that would be something to the purpose. It is small 
satisfaction to be merely able to record the bare fact 
that. Spring* being here, you feel Spring-like ; that 
all true and beautiful things seem suddenly to have 
become truer to you, that the choicest passages of 
yoTu: life are being lived over again by you in a sort 
of waking dream, that when you compose yourself to 
sleep at night, you think how beautifully the sun- 
shine will greet you to-morrow morning when you 
come down to breakfast, how it will brighten the 
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book and the manuscript, and how cheerful you will 
feel on sitting down to work. All this, however, is 
true. Not less true, perhaps, is it, that you felt 
rather too cheerful for work, the next morning, and 
• were irresistibly drawn into the fields to watch the 
wind chafing the great pond, and the boys teasing 
the stray goat, and the impounded donkey looking at 
the horizon with the unaccountable desolation pecu- 
liar to the donkey physiognomy — and, in fact, that 
you " wasted " one of " the first mild days of March." 
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"ITLAJOIS AND FEELINGS/' 

THIS expression will T>e familiar enough to a large 
nnmber of my readers. If, among certain 
classes of Dissenters, I had spoken of an alteration in 
my ecclesiasttcal environment (for instance, a change 
of preaching) producing any change in my sensa- 
tions, such as the Spring produces in the sensations 
of every one, I should probably have been cautioned 
against "resting in frames and feelings," i.e., against 
a sentimental piety. A man who takes care of his 
mind and his morals, whether he be Christian or 
Turk, or neither, need not be above taking a leaf out 
of this book. It is well not to rest in " frames and 
feelings;" not to let your moral status be at the 
mercy of the barometer, like Launcelot Smith's, in 
his " pantheistic " stage. It is good, in general, to 
hold the reins of your moods, and the lesson, how- 
ever trite, deserves frequent repetition in these days 
of morbid introversion. I have not the least doubt 
that you or I would have been all the better off for 
the enjoyment of " the first mild day of March " 
abroad, if we had had some objective pursuit for 
between- whiles. I have often noticed that the man 
who takes a country walk with an eye to stocking a 
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vivarium^ or painting a picture, or filling a hortua 
siccus^ is (other things being equal, and supposing 
him not a machine) likely to see more of what the 
mere contemplatist wants to see, than he is who has 
nothing to do but to look out for suggestive aspects 
of natural beauty, and catechise at his leisure the 
universal life around him. 

There is one very important matter, however, 
which your avowed anti-sentimentalist is too apt to 
ignore. It is, that the simple question, towards any 
given " frame or feeling," whether about nature, or 
what is above or within nature, must be — Is the 
mood or sensation a normal one — one which, upon 
the balance of a mass of human experiences, and the 
considerations drawn from the nature of the case, 
appears quite natural ? If so, there is an end ; the 
" frame or feeling " must be right, and must be 
allowed fair swing. And it is absurd to demand 
tokens of its value in its immediate influence upon 
conduct. It may be safely asserted that our best 
moments, whether of thought or feeling, are those of 
which the fructification is slow. 

It is no doubt, however, a nice question to deter- 
mine between the laxity of sentimentalism, and the 
tyranny of utilitarian hard-headedness, in this matter 
of *^ frames and feelings," and we can only do our 
best, all of us, to keep each other in check by can- 
did criticism, and candid enduring of criticism ! 
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"HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DOES." 

THEEE is a little poem of Henry Frank Lott, of 
which I remember just the last verse. The 
burden of the song is, that beauty is plentiful 
everywhere hd in human faces, and Mr Lott con- 
cludes thus : — 

" I walk the atreet — it makes me start, 
To see the motley faces there ! 
My heart inquireth of my heart, 
Why are the beautiful so rare ? " 

I sympathise with Mr Lott, though I suspect if he 
were now twitted with this warble, he would say 
that the prevailing plainness of the human motley 
strikes him much less forcibly now than it did when 
he delivered himself of it. For, with the lapse of 
time, familiar objects in general lose their sharpness 
of outline, and, as the social feeling develops itself 
more and more, we come to think less and less of 
faces and figures, even as indices of the interior na- 
ture. Within the last ten years, I am myself dis- 
tinctly conscious, not only that personal beauty, or 
the lack of it, affects me much less than it used to do, 
but that I take less notice, on the whole, of the exte- 
rior appearance of a fellow-creature. When I meet 
a stranger for the first time, small peculiarities strike 
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me less ; the stranger is not so much an " object/' as 
a man and a brother. I daresay the experience of 
others somewhat resembles my own in that particular, 
as well as in this additional respect — that we all pass 
through great changes in our positive tastes in the 
matter of personal beauty. Probably no psycholo- 
gical fact is too small for notice, or I should fear 
being accused of triviality in observing that from 
seven or eight till fifteen, dark-eyed beauty ahne had 
any attractions for me; but that from fifteen to 
twenty, I was conscious of a change in my likings, 
which seems permanent. For I still prefer fair wo- 
men to dark ones, and sometimes even fair men; 
though, as I have said, my physiognomical prefer- 
ences are much weaker than they used to be. 

Now, we will be sentimental ! There is a thought 
without which Mr Lott's poem is incomplete. As 
we pass through Cheapside, and note the multitudi- 
nous ugliness of the crowd, we shall be none the 
worse if we remember that there is scarcely a door- 
knocker or griffin of a face, which is not beautiful to 
some one or other. This is a positive fact, and a 
very curious fact, too. When you consider that per- 
sonal beauty is a thing which may be brought almost 
to the line and plummet; which is brought (in 
your drawing-book) to the compasses and the T 
square ; that it is a thing to be judged of by those 
omnipotent eyes of which we boast so much, — " Sir, 
am I not to believe my eyes ? " — and that said eyes 
can be impartial as well as omnipotent ; it will appear 
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a wonder of wonders that love can transform the de- 
formed as it does. How could Mrs Quilp love her 
dwarf-fiend of a husband, not finding him repulsivelj 
ngly ? How can your fiiend Mrs Thompson think 
that wizen-faced or pudding-headed baby of hers 
beautifiil? Is not a petted child very commonly an 
ugly little imp ? Yet, who would dare to tell papa 
as much, or ever so slightly to depreciate the curve 
of the dear boy's nose? 

Nor is this the whole mystery. For everybody 
JcmwSj as a matter of fact, that human affection has 
this transforming power; knows that our eyes are 
not to be trusted when our silly hearts whisper pri- 
vately to the optic nerve. A knows that B knows^ 
and B knows that A knows that he knows all this, 
and the rest of the alphabet know it of A and B, and 
themselves occupy a similar predicament; and yet 
the. mystery goes on. Bacon says that "deformed 
persons are commonly even with nature," meaning — 
that they are generally malignant and hateful, {i.e.y 
full of hate ;) but may we not say, on the other hand, 
that the Great Soul of the universe commonly makes 
it even with the ill-favoured, by anointing them 
with love, so that it runs down to the very skirts of 
their garments ? When Charlotte Brontd was writ- 
ing " Jane Eyre," her sisters told her a plain hero 
and heroine could not be interesting. The world 
knows better, — it knows that never were two human 
beings in fiction surrounded with an intenser atmo- 
sphere of love than Jane and Mr Kochester. Nor is 
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Lord Bacon's rule without exceptions, for I have 

known them, and I suspect Mrs Gaskell's Mr Benson 

was drawn from life. And I remember an article in 

" Chambers's Journal," specially addressed to the 

lame and the deformed, assuring them, in the kindest 

terms, that they might rely upon it physical defects 

would never interfere with anything that goes to 

make the real value of life. I think I have myself 

noticed that lame people commonly make very happy 

marriages, not excluding lame women.* So that if 

this should meet the eye of the most misshapen 

mortal in the census, I will venture to address him 

in the language of Longfellow's " Endymion : " — 

" No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolate. 

But some heart, though unknown, 
' Responds unto his own** 

As the song says — 

" For every Jack there is a Gill.*'. 

And that love is blind is at least as old as Horace, 

and at least as new as Cowley; as much older and 

newer as you please. " Let us," said the pagan — 

" Let us at least in friendship prove as mild 
As a fond parent to his favourite child : 
If with distorted eyes the urchin glares, 
' Oh, the dear boy, how prettily he stares ! ' 

♦ I allow this to remain for the sake of the opportunity which it 
affords me of making correction with respect to this particular mat- 
ter, and adding a general observation. My own enlarged experience 
now contradicts what I have here said about the marriages of lame 
people. How careful we ought to be, in generalising, to see that our 
induction is wide enough ! On questions of Ufe and morals, the fact 
of to-morrow is for ever upsetting the theory of to-day. 
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Is he of dwarfish or abortive size f 
' Sweet little moppet ! ' the fond father cries : 
Or, is the unshapen cub deform'd and lame ? 
He kindly lisps him o'er some tender name." 

And Cowley says : — 

" Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 

Goodness or wit in all I find ; 
In motion or in speech a grace ; 

If all fail, yet 'tis womankind. 
If tall, the name of proper stays ; 

If fair, she's pleasant as the light. 
If low, her prettiness does please; 

If black, what lover loves not night ; 
The fat with plenty fills my heart ; 

The lean with love makes me too so ; 
If strait, her body *s Cupid's dart 

To me ; if crooked, 'tis his bow." 

Thus, there are compensations, even though personal 
beauty is, and always will be, a mighty influence in 
human affairs; and neither age nor wisdom can 
emancipate a man wholly from its power. It is the 
same story, from Samson to Antony, and from An- 
tony to our own glorious Nelson. Yet it is clear 
that beauty can only bespeak love ; cannot^ it, be- 
yond the period of its own duration. Eager youth 
will not believe it, but it is as certain as arithmetic, 
that beauty only is no foundation for a lasting at- 
tachment. "Handsome is that handsome does," 
says the experience which has learned that, as Lord 
Bacon says, " Virtue is like a rich jewel, best plain 
set;" or, at all events, that the richest setting will 
not give a prolonged currency to a false diamond. 
"What avails it," inquires Emerson, in the essay on 

M 
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" Spiritual Laws," " to fight with the eternal laws of 
mind, which adjust the relations of all persons to each 
other by the mathematical measure of their havings 
and beings ? Gertrude is enamoured of Guy ; how 
high, how aristocratic, how Roman his mien and 
manners ! to live with him were life indeed ; and no 
purchase is too great; and heaven and earth are 
moved to that end. Well, Gertrude has Guy ; but 
what now avails how high, how aristocratic, how 
Roman his mien and manners, if his heart and aim 
are in the senate, in the theatre, and in the billiard- 
room, and she has no aims, no conversation that can 
enchant her graceful lord ? 

"He shall have his own society. We can love 
nothing but nature. The most wonderful talents^ 
the most meritorious exertions, really avail very little 
with us; but nearness or likeness of nature, how 
beautiful is the ease of its victory ! Persons approach 
us famous for their beauty, for their accomplishments, 
worthy of all wonder for their charms and gifts ; they 
dedicate their whole skill to the hour and the com- 
pany, with very imperfect result. To be sure, it 
would be very ungrateful in us not to praise them 
very loudly. Then, when all is done, a person of 
related mind, a brother or sister by nature, comes to 
us so softly and easily, so nearly and intimately, as if 
it were the blood in our proper veins, that we feel as 
if some one was gone, instead of having another : we 
are utterly relieved and refreshed : it is a sort of joy- 
ful solitude. We foolishly think, in our days of 
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sin; that we must court friends bj compliance to the 
customs of society, to its dress, its breeding, and its 
estimates. But later, if we are so happy, we learn 
that only that soul can be my friend which I en- 
counter on the line of my own march, that soul to 
which I do not decline, and which does not decline to 
me, but, native of the same celestial latitude, repeats 
in its own all my experience. The scholar and the 
prophet forget themselves, and ape the manners and 
customs of the man of the world, to deserve the smile 
of beauty. He is a fool, and follows some giddy girl, 
and not, with religious ennobling passion, some 
woman with all that is serene, oracular, and beautiful 
in her soul. Let him be great, and love shall follow 
him. Nothing is more deeply punished than the 
neglect of the affinities by which alone society should 
be formed, and the insane levity of choosing associates 
by others' eyes." 

This is very beautiful, though it needs guarding ; 
unless, indeed, we say that those who are capable of 
understanding it will make the necessary limitations 
for themselves. But it is surely wrong to hint that, 
when a "scholar" or a "prophet" follows the "smile 
of beauty," he is " aping " either the " customs of 
the world," or anything else. He is just obeying an 
instinct, and if he obeys it too implicitly he is weakj 
— and that is all. Some day he will be stronger ; 
but we are all wonderfully powerless in presence of a 
pretty face. May I quote myself? I once wrote 
thus about female bieauty : — 
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" It 18 of no use mincing this matter — it is a grace, 
and a glory, and a joy, and a grand mystery all 
at once. Beauty in women turns our heads, abo- 
lishes the almighty Syllogism, and throws us into 
trances from which we wake up at last crying, 
Where is ^ the Everlasting Ought ? ' What is gra- 
vitation to its attraction. If the only beautiful wo- 
man lived in Sirius, Brunei would have the wealth of 
the world in tears at his feet, demanding a tubular 
bridge to the star. Who cares for Chemistry — for 
Physiology ? We know what blood is ; it is serum 
and fibrin, and all that — but was it anything but 
right and proper that the blood that trickled from 
the foot of Venus when she drew out the thorn 
should turn to violets on the sward ? Human milk 
contains sugar, cheese, and more — but when Juno 
spilled the drops as she held the young Hercules on 
her white breast, how could they reappear in any 
shape but that of lilies of the valley — as it is well 
known to schoolboys they did ? Human breath ex- 
pired is carbonic acid gas, but lachimo in Imogen's 
bedchamber is not considered to have been extrava- 
gant in his well-known observations,* and will be 
copied to the end of time. It is all quite correct — of 
course. It is impossible to say too many pretty 
things of a pretty woman, or of what she does, can, 
may, shall, or will, might, could, would, or should 
do, or have done, now, or ever. Nature ' from our 
side subducting too much,' (you see Milton did not 

* "Cymbeline/' Act ii., Scene 2. 
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visit that garden for nothing^ the prying^ impertinent 
dog!) so that * whatsoe'er she wills to do seems 
wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best/ — and that is the 
end. Come Novelist, come Painter, come Poet! 
embalm her breath, and fix the gate of heaven at 
her lips ; turn her hair to threads of gold, and her 
cheeks to blush-roses; rifle the flowers, dig up the 
diamonds, lay violent hands on the celestial bodies to 
describe her ; divide an hour on her bosom by the 
age of the pyramids and the empire of Antony, and 
find the product an everlasting quotient of boundless 
bliss — and it is just all right and no more. No- 
velist, Painter, Poet, you are a capital fellow! — ^Pay 
the gentleman his little bill, thank him kindly, and 
say he may call again — we're always at home to 
that!'' 

Yet the devotion to mere beauty is puerile ; and 
when I read in Tennyson's " Maud " — 

** beautiful creature ! what am I, 
That I dare to look her way; 
Think I may hold dominion sweet. 
Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast. 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet. 
To the grace that, bright and light as the crest 
Of a peacock, sits on her shining head. 
And she knows it not : oh, if she knew it. 
To know her beauty might half undo it ; 
I know it the one bright thing to save 
My yet young life in the wilds of time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave " — 

I always feel a sort of shudder as the word — small- 
pox — slips into my mind ! How, young lover, how, if 
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your darling had happened to get blasted with gun- 
powder, if the face lost its peachy smoothness, and 
the lip its ripeness, and the " little head sunning over 
with curls " its golden garniture ? Would you say, 
as that young man said, whose young dearie was un- 
dergoing some fearful operation, or series of opera- 
tions in the hospital, " If she comes out with body 
enough left to contain her soul, I will marry her ? " 
" Love," says Byron — 

" Love, that heroically breathes'a vein. 
Shrinks from the application of hot towels." 

Would your love, young sir, stand the catechism of 
the Armenian marriage ceremony, — " If she is blind, 
thou acceptest her? If she is lame, thou acceptest 
her? If she is humpbacked, thou acceptest her?" 
I do not wish to distress your feelings unnecessarily, 
but allow me to ask if you ever caught her in a 
muddle ; and if so, whether the muddle degraded her, 
or she glorified the muddle, like a shaft of sunshine let 
into a dusty room ? Life is not a treat of bon-bons 
and liqueurs, except to children out for a holiday. 
Mind you have a grand pih^ de resistance at your 
feast of love. Allowing for a little burlesque, many 
millions of couples sit down to the life-long meal 
with no better fare before them than that of the 
young man, who, waking on the morning after the 
wedding and finding his bride snoring, turned pale 
with horror, quietly packed up his carpet-bag, and, 
slipping out of the house, was never heard of more ! 
I hope better things of you, sir. You will not ^^take 
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her finger's measure/' I know, till you can lay your 
hand on your heart, and repeat, after Carew : — 

" He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a coral lip admires ; 
Who from starlike eyes doth seek 

Fuel to maintain his fires ; 
As old Time makes these decay, 
So his flames must haste away. 

** But a smooth and steadfast mind ; 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires ; 
Hearts with equal love* combined, 

Kindle never-dying fires : 
Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes." 

* Perhaps this is not quite possible. Eochefoucauld says, " Love 
is never equal There is always one who kisses, and one who 
offers the cheek." But these maxim-mongers did not know every- 
thing. You can quote an epigram for any absurdity you please; 
and very likely Rochefoucauld was wrong. 
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PATRIOTIC INTERFERENCE. 

WHATEVER opinions may be entertained about 
the possibility or advisability of a despotism 
of the best and wisest, there is, one presumes, no 
doubt in anybody's mind that the best and wisest 
can scarcely do anything but good by expressing 
their opinions and feelings in times of national crisis. 
Any interposition on their part which does not attempt 
to control our own liberty of action, must be entitled 
to grateful welcome and attentive consideration. Mr 
Granville Sharpe going to Mr Fox to expound Euro- 
pean politics in the light of his views about the 
Little Horn, is enough to make one smile ; but was 
he right or wrong, in principle, in attempting to bring 
to bear on the minds of political leaders whatever 
weight of character he possessed, doing so, as he 
believed, in the interests of his country ? Is it not 
possible that we allow, now-a-days, too little scope to 
the patriotic activity of great souls ; and, indeed, of 
individuals in general? The deputation of Roman 
matrons, headed by his mother, which waited upon 
Coriolanus, and turned him from his purpose, — the 
deputation of little children that saved a town in 
some Hussite war, (I forget date and details,) — oc- 
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cur to roe, and I see, in a moment, how widely our 
habits of thought in reference to public emergencies 
^ have changed. Now, when Mr O'Brien, good man, 
wants to play mediator between North and South 
in America, we laugh at him; we laugh at the 
Peace Society when they send up a deputation to the 
Foreign Minister deprecating war ; and we laugh at 
any " Sheffield Foreign Affairs Committee," which 
^' resolves " that diplomacy has blundered. Should 
^e laugh, or what should we do, if some man of 
real weight, moral and intellectual, were to inter- 
fere, as Mr O'Brien did? It is hard to say. One 
can scarcely realise the idea of Mr Carlyle, Mr 
Tennyson, or Mr Mill, or Mr Kingsley, being called 
Tip to the Queen's Council, and asked to state his 
opinion about war with America ! 

Nobody doubts that Mr Arthur Helps is a sound- 
headed man; it is known that he has a taste for 
statecraft; it is probable that he would compose a 
ten times better despatch than most of our ministers 
— one much more likely to conciliate opposing inter- 
ests ; and he is clerk to Her Majesty's Privy Council. 
But conceive his being asked to take part in its 
deliberations ! It is only as witnesses before com- 
mittees, upon questions of detail, that men of known 
ability are taken into the councils of the Government 
of the country. And as for goodness of itself, nobody 
thinks of asking its opinion at all. Yet goodness — 
not, of course, to be trusted to go alone — has always 
something to say which wisdom may turn to account 
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— it is too near heaven not to catch now and then a 
Divine whisper, which clever folks may interpret. 
However, we just let the good people say prayers for 
ns, and go our ways like pagans. 

The fact is, public opinion (so called) as (supposed 
to be) manifested in the press is, in this country, U 
grand poiaaon qui mange lea petita. So much the 
better, and so much the worse. It is certainly ^o«- 
aible that individual greatness of head and heart may 
play a bigger part than we know of in the formation 
of the opinions of those who guide our national 
policy in critical moments ; it is, I say, poaaible that 
men like Carlyle, Helps, Mill, Tennyson, maybe 
occasionally taken by the buttonhole, or asked to 
breakfast by Cabinet ministers, "to talk over that 
little difficulty, you know." Possible, but not likely ; 
and if it should be the fact, one would like to know 
it. I once saw it stated that Mr Alexander Smith 
was staying with the Duke of Argyll, but that was 
in the shooting season, and nobody supposed that 
the Lord Privy Seal and the author of the " Life 
Drama " were laying their heads together over the 
fate of Europe. Yet, even men of fancy may be 
worth consulting in difficult cases. Mere scholars 
and bookworms are of no account as advisers ; but 
all men of originative brains of a high class are 
worth listening to on any subject. The signally good 
and the signally ^^ise do certainly seem to be the 
people to ask what to do in the hour of storm and 
stress. I am also inclined to think that they ought 
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not to be so " backward in putting themselves for- 
ward " as they are upon questions of great public 
interest. Therefore, whatever I think of the Peace 
Society and Mr Smith O'Brien, I hold that they 
should not be too much laughed at for any little 
escapade which has at bottom the laudable sentiment 
of patriotic interference. A cackling goose or a 
listening knife-grinder may be of great national 
utility, and we may want a Curtius for the gulf one 
of these days. , 
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HABITS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

WHEN Paley said man might almost be con- 
sidered as " a bundle of habits/' he only gave 
currency to a view of human nature, which is too 
often assumed as a basis for the formation of charac- 
ter. The truth is, that man is a bundle of instincts 
under the limitations of habit. Men with a keen 
sense of what is regular and proper, and possessed 
with the idea that a wise self-control is a great in- 
gredient in happiness, — men like Franklin, and Hut- 
ton of Birmingham, and we may perhaps include 
Paley himself, — forget what is due to the individual 
soul, and regard education too much as a sort of 
drilling that all must go through, in order to be dis- 
ciplined up to a moral pattern assumed for best in a 
pcdagoguic mind. The author of "Sandford and 
Mcrton " (I think it was he — but it was some one of 
his kidney) found out, it is said, and found out to 
his mortification, that woman is not "a bundle of 
habits," when a girl whom he had painstakingly 
trained up to be his wife, eloped with the baker, or 
something of that sort. It seems difficult to evade 
the conclusion that special varieties of character are to 
be carefully considered before we enforce " habits " 
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of a special kind. It is very easy to push this to 
absurdity, or to exhibit it in a ludicrous light ; but 
it may be well worth a thought for all that. Is it, 
or is it not, true, that the proper object of moral 
training, exercised by the adult individual on him- 
self, or on the young under his charge, is not the for- 
mation of good habits, but the happy development of 
eliaracter, so that its outgrowth shall naturally be 
good? 

It is painful to witness the pedantic trifling in 
^vhich many young men, bent on " forming " their 
characters, and well up in maxim-books and manuals 
of duty, waste time and energy during the most pre- 
cious period of their lives. This they do, particularly 
in making, and striving to keep, silly " resolutions " 
to do this, that, or the other. It would be foolish to 
condemn efforts of this nature, directed to the sup- 
pression of bad tendencies, or the cultivation of good 
ones ; but it is vexing to see an aspirant after useful- 
ness and true glory bugbearing himself (if one may 
speak so strangely) with some imaginary formal 
standard of moral perfection, and inscribing " resolu- 
tions" over and over again in his pocket-book — 
"resolutions" only to be broken! Such a person 
keeps himself necessarily in a state of irritation very 
unfavourable, he may rely upon it, to his general 
culture, since he cannot escape perpetual dissatisfac- 
tion with himself. The path of duty is usually very 
simple, and he who has " the root of the matter in 
him," with regard to any particular quality, does not 
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need to be fussy about it. I beg to suggest, therefore, 
to young men, that they should respect themselves as 
God made them, and not be always trying to fag up 
to some pattern. A healthily developed character 
ought to make its own " habits " — and character is 
developed, not by maxims, but by action. If one 
were to try and turn a file into a razor, he would prob- 
ably spoil the file, but not produce the blade ; so a 
man of " resolutions " and " habits " sometimes be- 
muddles his own moral and mental constitution, 
without arriving at the specific result aimed at. 

B. is a young man, fast approaching thirty, and 
very uncomfortable in the recollection of the fact, be- 
cause he feels that much of his life has been wasted 
by his own unwisdom. His capacities are really 
good, and he has been creditably self-taught and self- 
trained — after a fashion. What that fashion is you 
shall hear. While I was speculating in his company 
about a certain want of efficiency which seemed to me 
to cling to all he said or did, he drew out a pocket- 
book, or rather a pocket memorandum-book, and 
emphatically asked — 

" You see that book, sir ? You perceive it is nearly 
half empty — ^leaf after leaf torn out ? Well, sir, I 've 
spent a little fortune in memorandum-books like 
that!" 

I thought it a curious, but a harmless, fancy, and 
suggested that buying memorandum-books ad infini- 
tum^ for the gratification of tearing out the leaves one 
by one, did not prove, probably, so expensive a habit 
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as smoking would have done^ and could scarcely 
annoy other people so much. 

" No ; but there is something important connected 
with my buying and tearing up those little books 
beyond the mere cost, which is trifling." 

"Indeed?" Perhaps he had devoted himself to 
squaring the circle, or to the perpetual motion, and 
torn out every leaf on which he had sketched out a 
fallacious attempt. 

No ; the fact is, B. was a resolution man, thoroughly 
saturated with the idea that he ought to be a " bundle 
of habits;" and his expenditure in memorandum- 
books was the consequence ! He used to inscribe on 
a page a solemn " resolution " to do this, that, or the 
other — adopt some habit recently recommended to 
him by a pedantic friend, or a still more pedantic 
book ; and when he failed, he tore out the leaf, and 
wrote the same resolution in fresh terms, or another, 
with which he thought his chance of success greater. 
To impress these engagements on his mind, he had 
resorted to numerous expedients ; he had written them 
in all styles — plain, print, German-text, and what 
not; in all sorts of ink — blue, and black, and also 
red, to resemble blood, and induce a mystical, awful 
appearance. He had almost uniformly failed, and 
the register of the last few years of his life might have 
run somewhat in this fashion : — Sixteen months, and 
a dozen memorandum-books expended in making, 
breaking, writing in, and tearing out, useless resolu- 
tions, to get up early in the morning, the time vary- 
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ing from daybreak to the mild compromise of six 
o'clock ; net result, getting np at about seven, like 
other Christians, with the loss of effort, temper, and 
the cost of the memorandum-books. Twelve or thir- 
teen months, and memorandum-books in proportion, 
devoted to savage efforts to get through the first six 
books of Euclid; net result, a limited acquaintance 
with the axioms and definitions, and the loss of energy 
and consumption of paper, same as above. Similar 
periods of time, with greater or less waste of labour 
and memorandum-books, devoted to various objects^ 
meant to be compassed with mechanical regularity, — 
such as reading five pages of the " Decline and Fall," 
and writing twenty lines of poetry before break- 
fast (!) ; counting a hundred before speaking when 
angry ; rising from meals, especially dinner, with an 
appetite. Net results on the whole absurdly dispro- 
portionate to the pains taken, and accompanied by an 
abiding, worrying sense of self-dissatisfaction and 
disgust. 

Now, here was an individual praiseworthily seeking 
his own culture, but, troubled with a manifest in- 
firmity of purpose, striving to attain that minute re- 
gularity of conduct which is never found, except in 
cases where the mental and moral natures are very 
nicely balanced, and well harmonised with the phy^ 
sique. He had signally failed in what he ought never 
to have attempted. The practical alternative for him 
was, not that he should have given the reins to his 
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impulses, and scrambled aimlessly through life, but 
that he should have sought opportunities of vigorous 
action, with frequent change, quite satisfied that 
^' habits " appropriate to his style of character would 
grow naturally out of his relations with the stubborn 
facts around him; unless, indeed, he were one of 
those perversely constructed persons who "defy 
augury " from the wisest of soothsayers. I believe 
that similar cases — similar, though less puerile in 
their symptoms — are not uncommon; and while I 
recommend to all young persons that steadiness and 
tenaciousness of purpose, and reasonable exactitude 
of conduct, which secure true success in most under- 
takings, I would heartily dissuade them from tamper- 
ing with their characters by fussy resolution-making, 
and mechanical attempts at becoming "bundles of 
habits." Those who succeed in such attempts — or 
rather those who become " bundles of habits" without 
attempting it — are commonly persons of an unlovely 
morahy in which a cold egotism overshadows the 
whole nature ; and if they indulge themselves long 
in the selfish dictation to which they are prone, the 
result is, a sullen, dogged, impenetrable, impracticable 
brute, without a grace or a delicacy to break the hard 
outlines of his character, or a curve at which he 
may dovetail with others. The joke is, that such 
fellows are usually quite unconscious of their abomin- 
able points ; they smile graciously and squeeze your 
hand fondly, just before skinning you alive for your 
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good; thej flatter themselves that thej are making 
large concessions when they are playing the petty 
tyrant, and making you wonder whether the tender 
mercies of the wicked or the tender mercies of the 
stupid and hard-headed are the crueller. 
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THE RETEMPERING OF PEOPLES. 

Sm HARRY VERNEY, while the Winslow and 
Buckingham corps of Volunteers, were under 
lis hospitable roof at Claydon House, in the latter 
part of 1861, read to them a couple of letters which 
had been addressed to him by Miss Nightingale, to 
which I refer for the purpose of quoting a sentence or 
two in which this lady hints at a view of the Volun- 
teer movement which will bear a little comment. 
" I for one," she says — " I for one (and I speak not- 
withstanding an experience of the horrors of war 
which no man has had) was not at all sorry to see 
the spirit of war hrought home to our people^ s lives in 
the glorious rising of the Volunteers. A country needs 
reternpering sometimes.^'* In the second letter she 
adds, apparently fearful lest she should be misunder- 
stood, " My point, if there was one, was to say that 
one who has seen more than any man what a horrible 
thing war is, yet feels more than any man that the 
military spirit in a good cause, that of one's country, 
is the finest leaven which exists for the national spirit." 
These are moderate words, putting in no claim for 
any use in war but that of fermenting the patriotic 
emotions. Of course, however, the expression " re- 
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tempering the spirit of a nation," will bear a more 
comprehensive reading, and nobody is ignorant that 
war has, of late years, been praised as an educator, 
in terms a little vague and puzzling. 

If the spirit of a nation needs retempering some- 
times, and the war spirit brought home to the lives of 
the people is the most powerful means of doing what 
is needed, it might be asked whether it is not a part of 
the business of lahaute politique to get up a war now and 
then — taking care that the proper moment has arrived 
for it. I say, it might be asked, and logically ; the 
question would not be absurd, though it would be in 
the teeth of the universal prejudice that war is an 
evil. Probably the answer would be that war is an 
evil, and only comes as a scourge, but that it has its 
disciplinary uses, which may entitle it to a qualified 
welcome at the hands of those who recognise those 
uses. This is not an answer exact enough to satisfy 
a philosopher, but it may pass, especially as it fur- 
nishes a common ground on which a sensible peace 
man might meet even the lover in "Maud," who 
calls peace a " canker," and maintains, in those now 
familiar stanzas, that war is a cure for infanticide and 
the adulteration of pickles. 

But one cannot quite escape the question, whether 
war has, in the retempering of peoples, any bene- 
ficial action beyond that of quickening the mere 
national spirit; and, perhaps, there are few who 
would not give an answer in the affirmative. There 
is more than a poet^s fancy in the idea that we 
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"May know by the grip of our hands in hate, 
What the strength of our lore may be; *\ 

and the stamina and stronger fibres of character do 
certainly seem to be bound up, in a way that is not 
clear at every moment, with the instincts which are 
gratified by actual conflict. There is nothing in 
which, so much as in battle, that genius for moving 
in concert along with the keen sense of in- 
dividual responsibility, that distinguishes the great 
Northern races, is brought into action. How import- 
ant a part is played in life by those qualities which 
make a brave soldier, and which may be summed up 
in the word manlinessj any woman who reads these 
lines may soon satisfy herself by asking her own 
heart what conceivable array of good qualities of 
another kind would make up in her lover or husband 
for the want of that same manliness — a thing inde- 
scribable, unmeasurable, and quite consistent with a 
great deal of vice. But when she has got so far she 
will not be slow to see that it is through sympathy — 
propagated wave after wave, and at last striking 
home with accumulated force — that a shopkeeper 
behind his counter in Holbom, or a merchant behind 
his desk in Lombard-street, may get his manhood 
"retempered" because ten thousand men whom he 
never saw in his life are facing rifle-bullets and sword- 
slashes in a foreign land. Nor will my fair reader 
be long in making the reflection that the domestic 
feelings of the man of business at home are likely to 
be " retempered " along with the rest of his nature. 
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The braver a man is, of course, the more cheerfully 
he takes to the responsibilities of protecting others : 
besides, those soldiers abroad are getting hacked 
about gaily in the name of the country of which he 
is a citizen ; and country is only home written big. 
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THE BENEVOLENCE OF SUPERIOEITY. 

I HAVE no intention of saying anything churlish 
about a man who did so much good as John 
Howard ; and^ indeed^ am not sufficiently informed 
of the details of his life to dogmatise about his char- 
acter. But a sentence in a memoir of him, which 
caught my eye for a few moments to-day, has sug- 
gested the remarks I am about to make, and I can 
hardly separate his name from their general drift. 
The sentence was to the effect, that while Howard 
was leading " the life of an English country gentle- 
man" he was "reserved to his equals, but kind" — 
and something else, of a benignant character, which 
I do not recollect — " to his inferiors." 

It is amusing to notice how large a proportion of 
the "benevolent" people who make a noise in the 
world might have the same thing said of them. 
Their benevolence seems as if it were, in some way, 
a pendant to the sense of superiority. Place them 
alongside an equal, they freeze up under your very 
eyes. Place them under the glance of a superior, 
they turn out the flunkey lining of their souls. But 
give them somebody to patronise, and they imme- 
diately become victorious, happy, and glorious, and 
let off their sunshine in great force. 
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It is not quite satisfactory to say that such per- 
sons do the kind things with which they are credited, 
only for the sake of shewing off, and playing the 
triton among the minnows. Nobody can believe 
that. The real truth is, that they possess the instinct 
of self-estimation in such force, that there is a degree 
of repulsion between them and their equals which 
straitens the sphere of their natural kindness; for 
natural kindness they will generally be found to 
possess, and sometimes in a very high degree. We 
have all our limitations. There is only One whose 
sun rises and whose rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust, whose sovran bounty clips the world. 

Yet it must be owned that a limitation to the 
activity of human kindness, which makes its outflow 
narrow to these same equals, among wliom every 
human creature mostly lives, is rather an ugly one I 
It is the well-known scandal of every " cause " going, 
that too many of its devotees are no better than they 
should be in the world where charity begins of right. 
Men of ideas should hesitate to form home-circles. 
Charity, to quote my Lord Bacon, can hardly water 
the ground if it must first fill a pool ; and whoever 
has father and mother, brother and sister, wife, 
children, and friends, has a pool to fill. Let him 
look to it, or his service elsewhere will not be 
accepted, he may be sure. 

The ^^philanthropist " is necessarily an abnormal 
personage. If there were no loose screws in the order 
of things, we should not want him, and he would not 
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exist. But screws are loose — he is wanted — he does 
exist. The proof of the reality of his vocation is 
made when he does his work well. Let him have 
credit for that, and let his shortcomings in what is 
simply affectional be tenderly dealt with. But let 
them he recognised. For the sake of all that is dearest 
to human nature — for the sake of that Eternal Love 
which is the eldest-born of things, to which Chance 
and Change are subject,^ and to which Philanthropy 
herself must bow — let it be understood, and never 
smothered up out of respect for any man, that the 
pumping of human tenderness into artificially-cut 
reservoirs and channels — the systematisation of its 
goings, the tabulation of its doings — is full of peril. 
The love that is divine is like the wind ; you " hear 
the sound thereof, but cannot tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth." 

There have been "philanthropists," doubtless, 
whose private selfishness has not been flagrant. I 
can conceive some reader saying to me, "I know 
a philanthropist, and I am sure he has a happy- 
home. Go and cross-examine his wife! Ask, 
' Is your husband attentive, kind, punctual, chaste, 
good-tempered, pious, watchful over your wel- 
fare, and the children's?' and she will answer, 
'Yes.' Well, what more do you want?" My 
very gentle reader, what I want more is precisely 
what cannot be formularised, and yet is the very 
staff, and stay, and bread of life of these stupid, 
* Shelley—" Prometheus Unbound," Scene iv., Act 2. 
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obstinate women's hearts. I will dispense with that 
clever catechism of yours. I will ask the little wife 
one single question — " Dear madam, is your heart 
utterly satisfied with your husband's love, so that it 
rings through every chamber of it, like the vibrations 
of a bell, without your being able to give any account 
of the matter?" If the little woman will kiss the 
book, and say " Yes," I will let her philanthropic 
husband off, and say he's — a phoenix. 

For my part, I have never known a working 
"philanthropist" who was lovable. A skirmisher, 
like Wilberforce, is out of court on this occasion. 
Him every one loved ; but I could mention names of 
unlovable, unloving, world-lovers which would startle 
you. Some affectional "crick" runs through half 
the breed.* John Howard (let alone the sad 
story of his son) married a woman ten or fifteen 
years his senior out of gratitude for her nursing him 
in illness ! Now what, in heaven's name, has " the 
bloom of young desire and purple light of love " to 
do with gratitude? But Howard never had "the 
bloom of young desire," and all the rest of it, you 
will say. True; that is what I am saying. He 
only ought to have had. However, he was fitted for 
his work, and did it. Peace to his memory. Let 
us all make ourselves generally useful, and — not 
imitate the great pious philanthropist in marrying for 
gratitude, or in being reserved to our equals ! 

* See, passim, the character of HoUingsworth ; a remarkable study 
of a philanthropist, in Mr Hawthorne's " Blithedale fiomanoe.** 
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THE IMPAETIALITY OF HISTOEY. 

" T CAN promise to be honesty^ said Goethe ; " im- 
-L partiality is impossible." Perhaps he might 
have added, "and undesirable." The line — 

" That faultless moiMter whom the world ne'er saw," 

is one of the best lines ever written. Monster in- 
deed ! It is probable that a man without bias would 
strike his fellow-men with transcendent horror, and 
for ever cure them of their fond conceit of model 
characters. 

We often read and hear of the "impartiality of 
history ; " and no doubt, in the course of generations, 
some facts are sifted, some prejudices die out, and 
a rough balance is struck between the truth and 
falsehood of opposite opinions. On the other hand, 
other facts are forgotten, other opinions arise, and 
events lose their sharpness of outline. The "mist 
of familiarity," as Shelley called it, obscures much 
from us all ; the mist of distance in time obscures a 
little, too. Still, it may be allowed that history — 
meaning posterity — is, speaking roundly, impartial; 
and the misrepresented and suffering good may be 
permitted to console themselves with the idea that, 
some day, their character and deeds will be seen as 
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they are. Only they, too, nmst remember that 
" Time, my lord, has a wallet on his back, in which 
he begs alms for Oblivion," and that no one can tell 
on whom the lot may fall to be popped into the bag. 

But does " history " — in the common phrase, " the 
impartiality of history " — stand, with the majority of 
people, for posterity, or for the historian f If for the 
historian, history is no more impartial than to-day's 
newspaper. Your Gibbon, your Hume, your Ma- 
caulay, is only a journalist writing four-and- twenty 
times five years, instead of four-and-twenty hours, 
after the fact; and, beyond question, if you look 
well at the bowl, you will see the little sly bias 
which Mother Nature inserts in every soul of us, by 
way of spicing the insipidity of life. How should 
the man be impartial ? He cannot. You must take 
him as he is — bias and all ; and compare notes with 
other historians — bias and all ; and then check your 
own conclusions — bias and all ! We must all eat 
our appropriate peck of mistakes. When exact justice 
is done, that instant the heavens will fall, according 
to the old motto. 

In passing, one may confess, perhaps, to a " bias " 
against the picturesque historians in general. I do 
not like a history to read like an artfully got-up 
peep-show in type. It makes one think so much of 
the historian. There he stands, pointing things out 
like a clever showman, and gabbling away — " Walk 
up, ladies and gentlemen ! Just going to begin ! 
Cressy, Agincourt, Bill of Eights, with entire new 
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scenery, dresses, and decorations!" Or he is a 
master of the ceremonies, carrying his wand at the 
head of the procession of events, with an air which 
seems to say — " Ahem ! That arrangement does me 
credit, I think ! " I prefer the old-fashioned fellows, 
who told you what their heroes did, who begat them, 
whom they begat, where they fought, and when they 
slept with their fathers, and made no comment, and 
no attempt at picture-painting. Plainly, he stands 
the best chance of being impartial who mentions 
facts and offers no opinions, leaving me the great 
comfort of perfect freedom to form mine, unimpeded 
by the necessity for any preliminary criticism of other 
peoples ! * 

* Since this was written, the same view of the subject has been 
powerfully exhibited in England by the acute author of " Essays by 
a Barrister;" and in France by, I think, M. Pelletan. 
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PASSION AND THE HUMAN BODY. 

SINCE the Levlte cut up his dead concubine in 
twelve pieces, and distributed her among the 
tribes, (see Book of Judges,) there have been murders 
in which it has been found a difficult matter to dispose 
of the human body. The difficulty struck me, and I 
doubt not many others, apropos of a recent horror 
associated with a metropolitan Bridge of Sighs. It 
seems a very simple thing to kill a man, and the 
murderer, when he gives the stroke, sees the five or 
six feet height of his victim in a diminishing glass. 
A blow or two, or a bullet or two, and the poor 
breath is gone ; but then the difficulty occurs. What 
to do with the body ? So much of it ! So many 
stone weight ! So long and so broad ! And so ex- 
cellently adapted to appeal to the senses, and say to 
the eyes or the nose, " Here are portions of what was 
once a man ; look into this matter ! " 

I wonder was an undertaker ever a murderer? 
Perhaps his professional knowledge of what a stub- 
born fact a corpse is might have some deterring 
influence on his mind. 

The subject is one in which it is hard to draw the 
line between the serious and the ludicrous. 
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Perhaps love and hate both tend for the moment 
to reduce the size of then: object. It is not easy to 
get at the precise sensations of a murderer, at the 
climax of his rage, towards the visible, tangible body 
of his victim ; but those of a lover are more acces- 
sible. I have no desire to make the reader laugh 
here ; and if he be intelligent, he will only smile ; 
but I believe it to be the experience of every lover 
that the first time he puts his arm round his beloved, 
and draws her on his knee for a chat, he finds there 
is more of her than he expected. 
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MERCENAEY AND CLAP-TRAP MORALISTS. 

THE number of rogues who are ready to tell you 
your character from your handwriting for a 
shilling, or to send you one hundred valuable receipts 
for six postage stamps ; or to enclose, as " an act of 
gratitude," some universal remedy for a penny, 
vouched for by " a clergyman from Lidia, whose 
sands of life have nearly run out," is nothing new. 
Impostors of this breed have been well exposed ; but 
another and a worse has sprung up in their track. 
Respectable publishers are now not ashamed to lend 
their names to ad captandum manuals, (chiefly ad- 
dressed to the young and the struggling,) ^for which 
I am at a loss to find adjectives sufficiently severe. 
They have a strong moral, and even religious tone ; are 
plentifully garnished with texts ; and, professing to 
shew poor, trembling fighters with fate how they 
may do impossible things, (or things which ought to 
be impossible, and are so to unselfish people,) they 
convey the falsest ideas of life, and inculcate the 
falsest grounds of moral and prudential reliance. Of 
course they sell plentifully ; and I, for one, wish the 
authors of such books as profess to tell us " How 
a Fourpenny-piece became a Little Fortune," as 
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much joy in their base profits as — thej deserve. 
But I sympathise deeply with the inexperienced, 
who, in their early troubles, clutch at straws, and, in 
the simplicity of their hearts — not having yet dis- 
covered that " other-worldliness " and " worldliness" 
are near cousins — are ready to believe in anything 
which prates about the cardinal virtues, and sprinkles 
passages out of Scripture here and there. 

The latest provocation of tliis kind to "Anger's 
handsome brother Indignation" to grow ugly, comes 
in the shape of a manual, with a watch and chain 
on the cover, (this is the age of watches, if you ob- 
serve,) and bears a title not very dissimilar from 
this — " How to live twice as long as you loill he good 
for anything by the Economy of Timey It is by the 
author of the work about the " Fourpenny-piece," 
which I have not been privileged to read ; and, to 
say all in a word, it is about the most audacious hash 
of selfishness and cant that ever came under my 
notice. It is made up chiefly of extracts, and the 
preface blows a loud, loud trumpet-note in favour of 
" The Economy of Human Life," which is printed in 
extenso in the volume, and is ostentatiously stated, 
according to the original pretensions of that well- 
known grandmother's maxim-book, to have been the 
production of an Indian Brahmin, &c., &c. What 
a stroke of art is this, when, we being in the midst 
of our Indian troubles, public attention is all on tiptoe 
for anything Indian! But it happens to be well 
known that " The Economy of Human Life " was a 
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forgery of Dodsley the bookseller ! — a forgeiy con- 
sidered quite innocent in those days, and in keeping 
with such little matters as Defoe's ghost story of Mrs 
Veale and Mrs Bargrave, prefixed to " Drelincourt 
on Death." In Dodsley's time there was a great run 
on Brahmins for moral sayings ; the East in general 
was in great favour for parables, and discourses, and 
visions of Mirza, and histories of Abyssinian princes. 
There are so many traces of literary skill and informa- 
tion of the " knowing " vulgar order in the "manual" 
in question, that it is difficult to suppose the author 
was ignorant of the fact of Dodsley's forgery. But 
the whole volume is full of insincerity of a much 
grosser character than any mere suppressio vert in a 
matter of literary history for purposes of clap-trap. 
It is full of the insincerity of a man who has lived, 
or pretends to have lived, all his time behind bar- 
ricades of habit, and now comes forward to say that 
he has found it a noble, happy life, and that every- 
body else may find it so too. Now, it is possible 
that some few men may be born in every generation, 
who may live their best behind barricades, (from 
which they complacently take aim at braver fellows 
outside ;) but they are a minority, an inimitable mi- 
nority; and, what is uglier, an unamiable minority. 
It will be found, without very close examination, 
that a wretched egotism is at the bottom of that 
steady control of the feelings, and subjugation of the 
conduct by *^ diagrams," which characterise this order 
of persons. Let them live, and do their best, by all 
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means, and be welcome to their diagrams ; this style 
of procedure is peculiarly adapted for a life of activity, 
and most men who do much live by line and plum- 
met. But, on the other hand, let them remember 
that being is better than doing, and that the man 
who, by the end of the day, has stirred up the spirit 
of love in a few human hearts, without having done 
much that he could note in a diary, or conformed to 
a single " rule," is greater, better, more to be ap- 
proved by God and man, than any Duke of Welling- 
ton or Franklin of them all, who makes his own con- 
venience and freedom to do all he has planned doing ^ 
the central point of his moral si/stem, and thinks the 
fulfilment of personal aims the chief end of man. 

Some portions of the offensive bit of clap-trap 
which has provoked me to these words are so naively 
selfish, and at the same time so ridiculous, that I 
must quote a few sentences. The author wished 
always to keep what he had to do clearly before his 
mind's eye, and he says : — 

" I framed for myself a diagram, which has been 
printed as the frontispiece of this volume, and which 
I will now proceed to explain. 

'^The circle is supposed to represent a day of 
twenty-four hours ; one-third of which, or eight hours, 
is allotted to represent night and sleep. This leaves 
sixteen hours for the duties of life, and for food and 
relaxation. 

" My diagram, it will be seen, is divided into four 
equal sections of four hours each, each hour being 
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numbered, not in accordance with tlie hour of the 
day, but in accordance with my own arrangements 
and divisions of the day. The four hours that are 
devoted on the diagram to ^^ food " must not he under- 
stood to he wholly occupipd with eating and drinking^ 
hut hy the pursuit of food for the mind as well as for 
the hody. (I I) 

" The advantage of this diagram is, that, from its 
simplicity, I can always see it ' in my mind's eye,' 
and as it represents a day, 1 determine early in the 
morning what I will do through the day, and associ- 
ating each duty resolved upon with one of the 
numbered sections, the moment my mind reverts to 
the diagram, and to any particular number thereon, I 
am at once reminded of the duty I had resolved to 
perform. 

" In my imagination the diagram appears, not of 
the circumscribed proportions of the engraving, but is 
. of very large dimensions. When I enter a room, if I 
wish to remember what I have dcrae, and what I have 
yet to attend to, I mentally throw my diagram upon the 
wall of the apartment, and there I see almost as dis- 
tinctly as in the frontispiece, the divisions and duties 
of my day. This has become so much a habit, that 
the diagram is constantly presenting itself to me, and 
reminding me of my proper occupations. / have no 
need to abruptly pull out my watch when talking to a 
friend; my diagram is constantly before me, appealing 
to me for action^ 

Happy man I Doubtless bom to love and to be 
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loved. Nice company ! Dear young ladies, beware 
of these economisers of time ! Conceive a lover who 
has, by his own confession, a " diagram constantly 
before him, appealing to him for action," or a lover 
who, when he enters your presence, is very likely 
to "throw his diagram on the wall of the apartment ! " 
Listen to me, dear young lady, — if ever you have 
reason to fear such a person has come courting to you, 
don't many him, as you love your own soul and his, 
but break his heart (if you can find it) without a 
moment's compunction. The very best thing that 
can happen to him is to be taken out of himself on 
any terms, A broken heart would be a cheap price 
to pay for a little moral health. As for me — no such 
individual shall "throw his diagram on the walls" of 
my apartments, if I can help it. I shall immediately 
look over my " list of friends," and if I find any 
fellow who carries a " diagram " in his manner when 
he visits me, I shall, as your housemaid says on dis- 
missing a tardy sweetheart, " give him turnips." 

While we are on the subject of mercenary morality, 
it is worth while to give a delicious passage from a 
tale called " The Way to Mount Zion," now before 
me, printed in a weekly "religious" magazine of 
large circulation. The story opens thus : — 

" A rainy Sunday evening ! Who cannot picture 
the heavy settled rain; the quiet, wet street; the 
overflowing gutters, and the dripping roofs, and 
pouring spouts ? Who cannot recall such an evening, 
and fancy himself sitting, book in hand, at the misty 
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window, listening to the pattering against the pane, 
to the splashing on the pavement without, to the 
musical chimes from tlie old church towers, or to the 
quick reverberating toll from the more modem 
steeples ; seeing now and then some earnest person 
manfully bent on reaching his accustomed place of war- 
shtpy and doing battle victoriously with windy rain^ and 
restive umbrella; and ever and anon some unfortunate 
pleasure-seekeTy returning drenched and weary from his 
fruitless expedition^ WITH SUNDAY GARMENTS RUINED 
PAST REPARATION, and with limbs aching, and looks 
jaded by the long, wretched walk which has brought 
only ^ vanity and vexation of spirit ? ' " 

Was ever, in the whole compass of burlesque writ- 
ing, anything richer than that contrast between the 
*^ earnest person," with the " restive umbrella," on 
his way to church or chapel, and the "pleasure- 
seeker," with " Sunday garments ruined past repara- 
tion?" Touching, indeed, is the lesson conveyed: — 
Sunday pleasure-seekers never take umbrellas, and 
never catch cabs or omnibuses — and they are always 
visited by heaven with the spoiling of their best 
clothes! It rains on purpose; and all the "black 
and blue reviver" in the oil shops cannot help them. 
If, therefore, you wish to keep a Sunday suit fit to 
look at, be a Christian ! 

I am very distinctly of opinion that the Sunday 
pleasure-seeking of the working-man is a mistake 
and a failure, which wastes good money, wearies the 
pleasure-seeker, and usually ends in a quarrel for 
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him and his wife, and an undeserved thrashing for 
the children. But the true moral of teaching like 
the above is not, Go to a place of worship, — but, 
Mind you carry an umbrella. It will not suggest to 
him that he has done wrong ; but that if he were 
rich he could ride about on Sunday in a cab. 

It may be a little harsh to apply the word clap- 
trap to some of the scarcely-sincere commonplaces, 
which have a certain currency in our really good 
literature. But since it is to be feared that they are 
put forward, as well as received for true, on carelessly 
considered grounds, a few may be noticed in this con- 
nexion ; they only want well looking at to be found 
out for what they are. 

Constantly I see quoted, as if it were a very excel- 
lent lesson in morals, the maxim — "Never expect 
another to keep a secret which you cannot keep 
yourself." 

The maxim is the concentrated essence of selfish- 
ness and baseness. To receive secrets, to hold them 
sacredly, and use them wisely in intercourse 'with the 
depositors, is the highest oflSce of friendship. The 
power to keep another's secret better than one's own, 
is among the surest signs of a noble nature. The 
very impulse to confide — the eagerness of the " o'er- 
fraught heart " to relieve itself — is a suggestion that 
another ^oill keep its secret for it, and love the more, 
and not the less. All friendship that is worth the 
name is a giving and receiving of confidences. My 
friend is one to whom I can shew myself as I am. 
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without reserve, sure of his sympathy and counsel. I 
hope he will find me as ready to give as to take in 
the commerce of love and service. If he tells me a 
secret of his, I will strive to deal with it as he would 
have me do if he could enter my mind and regulate 
my thoughts. If by insight or observation I come to 
know what I have reason to believe he would not 
have me know, or if, in a moment of excitement, he 
himself tells me what when soberer I fear he would 
wish blotted from my memory — then I will hold such 
a secret more guardedly than even one which he has 
formally intrusted to my keeping. 

A very foolish and feeble moral commonplace is 
that which insists that you should " call a spade a 
spade." It is quite right to do so if you first catch 
your spade, but you cannot; the spade does not 
exist; it is a mere abstraction, made for the con- 
venience of talk, and vanishing whenever you at- 
tempt to seize and label it. 

^^ After all," says the Laureate — 

" After all, 
What know we of the secret of a man. 

That we should mimic this raw fool the world, 
Which charts us all in its coarse blacks and whites 
As ruthless as a baby with a worm. 
As cruel as a schoolboy ere he grows 
To pity?" 

There is no black, and no white ; everything is 
shaded. The average "intelligent" moralist, espe- 
cially if he sermonises through novel-writing, at- 
tempts impartiality in painting character by giving 
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his good people weak features and his villains 
"redeeming points," as they are called. But this 
is nearly as bad as "calling a spade a spade." 
Character refuses to be got up, per recipe^ in this 
fashion. It is indeed only here and there a moralist 
who draws men and women who are — being really 
natural — not to be classified under any of the usual 
adjectives. You must differentiate infinitely, if you 
want the truth — if you do not like the trouble of 
thinking twice you can, of course, take broad " views 
of things," and pay the penalty of any blunders you 
may fall into — or leave others to bear it, as will 
frequently happen. How often, to begin with, do 
the really modest suffer the penalties due to the really 
proud ! Factitious pride is constantly being mistaken 
for the real thing. But the nervous assumption of a 
person who is, perhaps, at bottom a self-depreciator, 
is very different from the cool, steady, self-estimation 
of him who is properly called proud. It is not the 
brave man who whistles to keep his courage up ; it 
is not the proud man who is always hinting at what 
he thinks, or rather tries to think of his own merits. 
How idle, for another example, is that too common 
mode of dealing with "selfishness," or "self-love;" 
dealing with it in the Hannah More style, as if it 
were a distinct quality, susceptible of being morally 
bombarded on direct and independent grounds ; which 
everybody who will take the trouble to think may 
know is a spelling-book figment. To talk against 
selfishness in general, is precisely as vague as talking 
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against wickedness in general, until you have care- 
fully drawn the line between the devotion of Bernard 
Falissy to his enamel, and that of some meaner man 
to his cigar-case, or what you please ! 

Again: it is not always easy to know what is 
meant by letting by-gones be by-gones; a quite 
impossible thing, so long as time consists of a suc- 
cession of moments. The first person who can 
get away from the past, will be he who has found 
out the trick of cutting off the eternity behind, by 
dropping a link in duration ; and in doing that he 
will have destroyed his own thinking identity. In 
simple truth, everything^ without exception, that is 
done either by the man A. B. to others, or by others 
to the man A. B., has entered once, and irrevocably 
for ever, into the lives and beings of the persons con- 
ceived; and exists, constituently, in the present 
moment of one and all of them. 

To take another, and still more important example. 
The lesson of charitable consideration for the faults 
of others, — a most weighty and sacred lesson which 
can find plenty of solid basis, — is, unhappily, too 
often urged in stories, and still more frequently in 
plays, upon what I may call the principle of the 
Vortex, pure and simple; upon grounds suggested 
by a picture of some fellow-creature suddenly drawn 
into a whirlpool of passion (to use the customary 
phraseology) and promptly plunged into irretrievable 
guilt. This is a common occurence, no doubt; but 
when the victim of the Vortex is represented, as he 
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generally is, as a person of fine feelings and high 
principle, we all resent the idea of his being so 
suddenly "drawn" and "plunged" into sin. The 
thing is not in nature, unless there be an original 
propension in the character to the particular wrong, 
whatever it may be ; and if we had known that pro- 
pension from a fair statement of the man's character 
at starting, we should have foreseen his fall ; so that, 
feeling cheated out of our sui-prise when we find that 
he sins blackly, we give him only a very reluctant 
half-sympathy after all. This is the stagey way of 
appealing to pharisees, and always does more harm 
than good, encouraging the wicked, and puzzling the 
well-meaning. In opposition to the Vortex pure and 
simple principle of appeal stands the principle which 
combines the Vortex, as initiating a wrong career, 
and the force of very hng-continued circumstantial 
entanglement^ in addition, to carry it to its goal. But 
the intelligence and the dramatic faculty requisite for 
appealing to pharisees on this principle are rarely 
found together. One man sees, but he cannot tell a 
story. Another could tell the story, but he cannot see ! 
There is a school of story-telling very popular 
with the middle-classes, though not so popular as it 
used to be, which, taking a curiously subdued and 
colourless view of life, perpetually insinuates that the 
chief end of man is to put himself down, and generally 
to mortify and contradict himself in his will and 
afiections. This would be better teaching, if it were 
not that the model men and women are generally well 
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taken care of; and a good deal indulged^ so far as 
lower, much lower, things than the indulgence of 
the feelings is concerned. But, if human nature is 
always to be crossed in love and friendship, why, in 
the name of Heaven, should it have its currant-pie so 
regularly, and be so undeniably "respectable" in all 
its appointments ? The game is not worth the rush- 
light. Stories enforcing the right of conscience to be 
obeyed at all costs must surely do some good, but 
one begins to have doubts whether novelists have not 
been over-doing this repression-of-feeling business. 
In this school of writing, the heroes and heroines 
nearly all appeal for sympathy upon the ground of 
sitting down upon themselves for years with terrible 
hydraulic pressure, and are at last dismissed with as 
much happiness " as you might take upon a knife^s 
point and choke a daw withal" for reward of virtue 
— like farm-labourers with sovereign prizes for long 
years of virtuous agriculture, leaving them infirm and 
sucked dry — for this last is the condition to which 
your repression-of-feeling novelist reduces the happy 
pair before they get their prize for good behaviour. 
Gray hairs and thih, pale faces they have, as we are 
plainly told. But what does all that imply? Why, 
these poor creatures have gone through enough to 
bring them in need of medical treatment for the rest 
of their lives, and they go and get — married instead 
of nursed ! 

The chief end of man is to love God, and do his 
duty ; whatever self-sacrifice lies in his way towards 
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that end^ he is bound to meet : nay^ a forced march 
or twOy now and then^ will^ almost surely, be taken 
by a sincere soldier of conscience. But what then ? 
There is still an important question suggested by 
repression -of -feeling stories in general — namely, 
What are the limits of this " self-sacrifice," which is, 
if novelists paint it truly, the Moloch of modem life? 
Charlotte Brontd (in a passage much quoted, but to 
which my memory does not enable me to refer) once 
put the same question, and suggested that it might 
be worth while to try the effect of standing up, all of 
us, for our rights a bit, instead of keeping on this 
"self-renunciation" business, which does not seem to 
answer. Seriously, what are the limits of self- 
sacrifice ? As a privilege of love it has none at all. 
But as a duty ? It may be a very grave question 
whether modem teaching has not got itself confused 
upon this head, in so far as its tendencies are repre- 
sented by the story-teller, who jumbles up the self- 
sacrifice and the currant-pie in the manner which I 
have just hinted at. At all events, whatever the 
great fault of modern novelists may be, it is not that 
they make too much of love as a passion to be 
indulged. Quite the other way ; and it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee approaching developments of sexual 
sentiment, (in our own or our children's times,) which 
will be quite as fantastic in the eyes of distant gene- 
rations as the vagaries of mediaeval chivalry are in 
ours. 

In speaking of blundering moral commonplaces. 
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one must not omit all reference to that class of petty 
optimists who, calling themselves Christians, (though 
Optimism is no more to be found in the Bible than 
Pugilism,) have a patent way of putting everything 
to rights, but who never seem to be troubled with the 
fear that, if every one of their " improvements " were 
carried out, the world would be just as bad as it was 
before. A writer, or speaker, of this order, will 
present you (if you will take it) with a Whole Duty 
of Society, touching on everything, from the reform of 
the Liturgy to the dinner-hour, and it never seems to 
occur to him, that when he had turned the world into 
his fool's paradise it would not be worth living in. 

I will take one more example of erroneous moral 
commonplace ; and this time from a really excellent 
book, "Morning Clouds," the authoress of which, 
in comparing human hopes and human experiences, 
writes as follows : — 

" In our greatest prosperity we cannot avoid com- 
ing to these conclusions, that happiness is seldom 
intended to reach us by any expected means; and 
that, if sanguine anticipations are a help to cheerful- 
ness, it is not previous instances of success that keeps 
them alive, but the obstinate strength of a natural 
instinct. We learn at last that happiness is the gift 
of God, independent of the means we employ for 
securing it; and that it is oftener given when it seems 
improbable, than when it is reckoned upon as a cer- 
tainty. Whether this lesson is taught by reiterated 
disappointments, or by the success that enables us to 
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see the * end of all perfection/ it is equally powerful 
to disenchant; but not always salutary, not always 
producing in undeceived hearts the resignation to 
which it points." 

But does anybody really believe that Heaven 
juggles with us by giving us " obstinate instincts," 
merely to keep us going, and dodges us through the 
maze of life with unattainable baits, only to teach us 
lessons?* Does anybody really believe that happi- 
ness is a " gift " of Heaven, " independent of means ? " 
That happiness, in the detail^ comes upon us unex- 
pectedly, is often true, but the ends of hope in the 
lump are not attained without effort ; and whosoever, 
having gained his ends, writes " Vanity of vanities " 
over his pleasures, stands convicted of depraved 
desires, of an ungrateful heart, or of having mis- 
taken an imaginary for a real fruition. 

The author of " Essays by a Barrister " appears to 
have fallen into a very similar error. He is so bold 
as to say that " life can never be matter of exulta- 
tion." But, to whom can it never be matter of 
exultation? To the young it is; to lovers it is; to 
happy friends, and sanguine people in general, it is. 
This is generalising upon too narrow a basis of expe- 
rience and observation. Suppose a man to look out 

♦ " But do you see, my friend, that thus 
You leave St Paul for -ffischylus ? — 
Who made his Titan's arch-device. 
The giving men hlind hopes to spice 
The meal of life with, else devour'd 
In bitter haste, while, lo ! Death lour'd 
Before them at the platter's edge ! " — Bohert Browning, 
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on life at a particular period of his history, and, 
under the influence of a particular inspiration, (which 
might very well occur at, say, the time of some real 
and deep sorrow,) to say to his own soul, "I see, 
once for all, that the happiness and the blessedness 
in life are incalculably greater than the pain and the 
unblessedness ; and this, henceforward, is my clue of 
faith and conduct." To such a man life is very dis- 
tinctly a matter of exultation — not at his own share 
in it, nor at the share of A or X, or but at the total 
summing up of the aspects of life. There are, in 
truth, persons who instinctively exult in things as 
they are all their lives long ; there are others who, 
in the midst of trouble, exult in life as a matter of 
faith — faith of which they affirmed the basis in cheer- 
faller times, and to which they now cling by an act 
of reproductive thought. And, indeed, one might 
say that there is a sense in which life is a matter of 
exultation to all who have a faith of any kind to live 
by. There is no doubt that, as the authoress of 
"Morning Clouds" informs us, God reserves the 
right of sometimes disappointing our best endeavours, 
as far as visible, immediate results are concerned. 
But, for all that, nothing is given except to effort, 
(somebody's effort, somewhere, somewhen ;) success 
is the natural result of effort ; effort is only possible 
to a man with a faith ; and, to a man with a faith, 
life 18 " matter of exultation." 

So much, then, for a little moral differentiation ! 
If you still insist that you cannot spare all this 
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thought about ordinary things — ^that a spade is a 
spade, and you must be content with calling it so — I 
am sorry for you. But I must be allowed to split 
hairs till all is blue, if I like it. And the current of 
moral criticism, not only of individual minds, but of 
the body politic, is — ^I rejoice to write it — constantly 
advancing in fineness and discrimination. A dis- 
honest action is a dishonest action, and a thief is a 
thief J but the kind thoughtfulness of our time insists 
upon splitting moral hairs, and the (more or less suc- 
cessful) amendments of our criminal jurisprudence, 
and the whole scheme of reformatory machinery, are 
only practical moral dififerentiations. 
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ACCIDENTS. 

A WIDOW who had just lost her husband was 
weeping, as a friend thought, excessively, for 
the dear departed one ; the friend, accordingly, made 
an attempt to console her, and suggested that she 
had better cry a little less. " No, no," said the fair 
bereaved, "let me have my cry out — after that I 
shan't think anything about it." It will hardly be 
thought libellous to say that this widow was not 
unlike that "intelligent public," which, however 
great its excitement may be, generally cools upon a 
subject as soon as it has had its cry out. It has 
cooled from time to time, or gone much too near 
cooling, upon questions of railway disasters and other 
great accidents. 

I confess, however, I do not see daylight in the 
direction in which so many seem to make sure of 
finding it in our railway matters. The notion of 
dealing with an "accident" on a line seems to be 
to find out the precise deviation from railway rule 
which was its origin, — to fix the blame on the right 
person, and then to punish him. This, undoubtedly, 
must be done, and it is the first thing to do ; but it 
amounts to very little. The railway system presents 
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the phenomenon of a tremendous physical agency, 
worked under the partial control of the human will. 
If the merely physical arrangements are perfect, and 
the men who have charge of them never make mis- 
takes, all must go well. But the possibilities of 
imperfection and blundering are practically infinite ; 
and it is a question which will keep recurring, 
though a very ugly question. If we will have this 
rate of speed in our travelling, must we not make up 
our minds to pay the price for it? In one case, an 
"accident" occurs because the iron of the rail snaps, 
and in another because a danger-signal is not shewn ; 
and it is obvious to say. Mind that next time the 
iron is sound, and that the signal is shewn. But 
next month the danger breaks out in a ifresh quarter, 
though always bottoming itself in the same unalter- 
able facts, — the tremendous character of the agency 
employed, and the fallibility of human nature. The 
question is. Are we to sit down quietly and take these 
slaughters as a necessary incident of high-pressure 
ti-avelling? 

It certainly does seem that, in too many respects, 
our material progress is running away with us. It 
is all very well to boast of our having yoked the 
brute forces of the creation to do our pleasure; but it 
is plain that if we work them solely under the eye of 
the commercial principle, they will not be success- 
fully handled. If the brute forces of nature are to 
obey a man, it must be a whole man ; a being with a 
heart and soul, as well as a head and a pocket. Our 
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moral " progress " must overtake our material " pro- 
gress" before we can even manage onr railways 
properly. 

Nor are our difficnlties in this direction confined to 
our railways. Everybody with eyes and ears, and 
an interest in what goes on among human beings, 
must have been struck from time to time with the 
revelations made by " accidents," varying in kind, of 
the drawbacks upon the " improvements " of modem 
civilisation. It is, indeed, a very curious subject, 
and involves, by obvious implication, the whole ques- 
tion of the reality of " progress." A Lancet commis- 
sion sits to inquire into the efiects of railway travelling 
upon public health. One of our clubs has recently 
voted gas out of its apartments, because it makes 
people bald, and poisons the air. The colouring 
matters we employ in dress are some of them highly 
injurious. The rapid dazzling motion of the dial- 
pointers of the electric telegraph is damaging to the 
eyes ; two cases of serious consequences having come 
under my own observation. And the list of such 
observations might be extended even to tediousness. 
Accidents with lucifers are commonplace, and, like 
those with paraflSn oil, are preventible by care. So 
are many of the accidents daily occurring in civilised 
communities, — for instance, accidents with orange- 
peel. One need not repeat, what is now trite, about 
needle-grinders, fork-makers, and enamelled card- 
makers. On all hands, things demand their price ; 
and life is full of vicarious suffering — a thought 
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which might well make us tenderer to each other, 
though that is not the theme which I now take up. 
The whole subject of "accidents," considered as a 
constant or inconstant element in affairs, is a curious 
one, both in its moral and other relations. The 
science of the statist does not tell us whether the law 
of compensation always holds good in such matters. 
People do not now carry swords, and pure mishaps 
from their use must be uncommon ; but no doubt a 
certain proportion of eyes have been poked out by 
umbrella-points. Is there an equation here ? 

I have always been of opinion that the habit of 
cautiousness in dealing with the elements of every- 
day wellbeing has not formed such a feature in the 
education of the young, and indeed in all teaching, 
as it ought to do. It would not be impossible for a 
thoughtful man of a scientific turn, to cast his eye 
over the details of modern existence in. cities, and 
gather up the points where it would be expedient to 
set up a danger-signal for one's own sake or that of 
others. The Resources of Civilised Humanity, their 
Drawbacks, and their Perils, is a topic ever widen- 
ing, but capable of systematic treatment, and of 
introduction into the training of the young. If such 
introduction were a fact instead of an aspiration only, 
one could hardly conceive that so much apparently 
cruel carelessness would exist in the world. Is it too 
much to expect that everybody should know that a 
substance like paraffin will, when heated^ readily take 
fire? or should reflect that orange-peel thrown about 
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in the streets is very dangerous ? or that if doors and 
windows are left open opposite each other, somebody 
will have the toothache? Some people are naturally 
thoughtful and cautious, and if they are well informed, 
accidents seldom happen within their range; but a 
large amount of intentioned care in dealing with the 
minor machinery of life might easily be inculcated upon 
the careless, if the rationale of accidents were hunted 
up by competent persons. It matters little where the 
starting-point is to be chosen. A man might begin 
with the extra-hazardous risks of the insurance com- 
panies, or the records of the Humane Society and the 
accident-wards in the hospitals, — picking cases of 
blundering mishap out of the newspapers as they 
turned up — the subject would open as he went on, 
and general principles present themselves. There 
would always, to be sure, be a wide field of " unac- 
countableness." Scavengers frequently leave their 
rakes, prongs upward, in public thorouglifares. I 
have dozens of times turned such rakes the other 
way — with a creeping of the flesh, lest a child should 
stumble over them. Yet nobody ever heard or read 
of such a thing ! For the most part, however, acci- 
dents do occur just as they might be expected to 
occur ; and all paradoxes about them are based upon 
limited induction. For example, one hears it said 
that if you rail oflF a piece of water, children will be 
more likely to get in than if you leave it unfenced, 
because they will try to climb over. But the expe- 
rience of dwellers on the banks of canals and rivers 
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contradicts this. If there is, then, a rationale of 
accident; it must be something teachable in a greater 
or less degree, and it should, I contend, be taught. 
A standing government oflSce to watch scientific 
"improvements," and notify their risks, is an idea 
which is objectionable every way ; but the conquests 
of man over nature are always but partial, and we 
ought to be kept in mind of their limits. 
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AUTHOES. BOOKSELLEES, AND EEADEES. 

"TVEAK Senhora," wrote Robert Southey to a lady 
-L' in 1826; "I am the worst person in the 
world to advise upon any transactions with book- 
sellers ; having been engaged with them some thirty 
years, and having been all that time used by them 
like a goose, that is to say, plucked at their mercy. 
This, however, I can tell you, that, deal with them 
as you will, they will have the lion's share ; and no 
one can find it answer to publish on his own account, 
except it be by subscription, when his friends will 
take some trouble to assist him. You had better let 
the Major write to Murray, and propose the book to 
him. I shall see Murray in the course of three 
weeks, and take a place for it in the Quarterly 
Review^ which will be giving it a hearty shove. The 
first thing necessary for them is to announce the 
translation, lest some other person should get hold of 
it, which, among so many hungry booksellers, and 
hungrier authors, will certainly be the case, unless this 
precaution be taken. As to terms, Murray will, I dare- 
say, either halve the profits with you, or give a price 
which will be something less than the half would 
amount to ; and this, in either case, when you come 
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to re-halve it, will be little enough. Nobody knows 
better than myself what cuttings, and parings, and 
clippings, and loppings, and shearings, and clearings 
there are, before the poor author's share is to be 
measured off." 

I use this little extract, one of many similar pas- 
sages which might be quoted, to introduce a word 
for the booksellers. I believe that they are slandered 
in this sort of writing. Their trade is full of risks 
and disappointments, and I do not think they are as 
greedy as they are represented to be. My own ex- 
perience has been short, but I must frankly say that 
I have found "the trade" very much like other 
human beings engaged in £ s. d. pursuits ; — plainly 
shewing that they are under pressure from without, 
but tempering, — inevitably so, — tempering commer- 
cial severities with little human compunctions and 
kindnesses, just like the rest of the world. It is not 
from the dishonesty of the publisher, so much as from 
his inappreciativeness, that authors suffer; and he is 
only a middleman between them and the public, and 
reflects the public bad taste pretty accurately. 

There is one thing (apart from direct dishonesty) 
from which, in the present machinery by which the 
public is supplied with books, the book-producers do 
really suffer, and sometimes cruelly. I mean the 
"Star-system.'^' I am told, with reference to the- 
atrical matters, that this has been the ruin of many 
a manager; and under my eyes I see it daily 
hampering, if not ruining booksellers. To pay some 
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comparatively extravagant price to a writer who has 
a name, — a selling name, — and send the one who is 
comparatively unknown to the wall, is, everybody 
knows, the usual system. What weak and worth- 
less things a writer who has once made a "hit" may 
do is quite ridiculous. And, in the meantime, the 
writer who has not made a "hit," besides the con- 
sciousness that he is underpaid, has this additional 
annoyance, that, though he may have put more con- 
scientious pains and better writing in his work than 
the star, the chances are that hardly anybody will 
notice it. For it is a fact that the general public 
knows nothing about writing, and by no means 
draws nice distinctions in the matter. Of course, 
average publishers do not. I took up once upon a 
publisher's table a little book somewhat resembling 
in character a very successful novel. The publisher 
noted the resemblance. I said " Yes — only a great 
deal better written." The publisher stood aghast! 
and to this day I am sure he thinks it a fine joke. 
Yet I spoke the simple truth. The book was better 
written, and, as it had other merits, it has made way 
satisfactorily to all parties.* 

If appreciative readers are not very numerous, 
painstaking writers are, in truth, very few. How many 

♦ Since this was written, the author, very late* in life, has made 
his mark. I have the satisfaction of thinking (a satisfaction which 
may he pardoned to me, perhaps) that I was the first, and, for a long 
time, the only reviewer who noticed him with anything like warm 
appreciation. For the most part^ indeed, the critics left him quite 
untouched. 
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authors do we know who never seem to employ lan- 
guage with any reference to what they might presume 
would be the doubts and difficulties of minds imfa- 
miliar with the topic on which it is used ! To construct 
a sentence which shall give the whole of one's mean- 
ing, exclude all meanings but the right one, violate 
no law of art, and be pleasant to read — this is not an 
easy task. Everybody who is in the habit of writing 
with care knows something of that laborious process 
of self-criticism under which sentences take shape in 
the mind, — its complication, its rapidity, and its 
thanklessness ! For, in truth, the intelligent general 
reader knows no more of the pains taken in his behalf 
by a good writer, than a babe at the breast knows of 
its mother's anxieties. Piloted in safety through a 
thousand dangers of false inference, he comes into 
port with a hazy notion that he has been his own 
guide and captain ; and — which is the sting of it — 
would have been just as well pleased if his friend's 
pains had been ever so much less, not being in the least 
accustomed to take notice of what is not said by an 
author, or how awkward comers are turned for him. 
It is all for the best, however. If the " intelligent " 
general reader were really intelligent, he would never 
read the best of the books that are printed. As it is, 
he takes his alterative medicine without knowing it, 
and only becomes conscious of what he has been swal- 
lowing when the improvement in his health has 
indisposed him to grumble at having been imposed 
upon for his soul's good. 
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I wish, however, while upon the subject of good 
writing and the inappreciativeness of large classes of 
readers,, to guard myself from being supposed to sym- 
pathise wholly, or indeed mainly, with that sort of 
criticism which does not recognise, and heartily recog- 
nise, too, the uses which may be served by even bad 
writing. Since the greater part of this article was 
written, I have found a writer who, in dealing with 
the Collected Works of the late Lord Macaulay, has 
had both the courage and the clear-sightedness to say 
that the famous Montgomery review should be sup- 
pressed. I certainly have no desire to defend writing 
like that of "The Omnipresence of the Deity," 
"Satan," or "Luther," and do not think that the 
large circulation of one of those poems is any proof of 
its having merits such as Macaulay could be expected 
to recognise; but I heartily condemn abusive and 
unfair criticism, even of bad poetry. In a review 
thrown off from the level at which a man of Macaulay 's 
faculties and culture wrote, there was nothing com- 
plimentary to be said of the late Mr Montgomery's 
works ; but it was quite possible to leave them alone. 
Or, if it was thought due to posterity to put it on 
record that " the police of literature " in the nine- 
teenth century had had their eye on this pretender, in 
spite of his immense popularity, it should have been 
done with dignity and scrupulous justice. Perhaps 
it is only on prospective grounds that an " exposure " 
of such writing as Mr Montgomery's can be justified; 
for, at the time, it enlightens none — not the intelli- 
gent public, who are, in fact, not in the dark ; not 
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the friends of the pretender, for they are below the 
capacity of being enlightened, and will go on believing 
in their false gods whoever tweaks them by the nose. 
It may be said that even bad poetry serves a useful 
purpose, and that these poor, coarse, gaudy growths 
prepare the poorer sorts of intellectual soils for some- 
thing better. There is a standard by which if even 
Mr Macaulay be judged he must take a very inferior 
rank. One can conceive, in some new "Dialogues 
of the Dead," a passage like the following, and I 
should think it fair : — 

Scene^ Hades. Ikter Shades (/Macaulay and 
EoB. Montgomery. 

Mont. (After some preliminary talk.) Statements 
of "fact" made byyou in that review of my poems have 
been abundantly disproved ; but, besides that, let me 
ask why you attacked so savagely writing which con- 
tained undoubtedly meritorious elements, pious feel- 
ing, sincere faith in goodness, and a true, though 
imperfect, sense of what is great and sublime? 

Mac. All that, sir, you were quite entitled to 
express ; but you could not write poetry, and when 
you digressed into the attempt to do so, I was entitled 
to haul you up as a trespasser. 

Mont My good sir, what is your answer, if I reply 
thus : — ^You, Mr Macaulay, were a most picturesque 
and interesting writer, and were entitled to make 
pictures and play with the outside of great subjects 
as long as your public would tolerate you ; but you 
were not a thinker, and when you digressed into 
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attempts at thinking, I, or anybody that was fit for 
the task, was entitled to haul you up as a trespasser. 

This is a sort of tu, quoque which might be used 
against the great essayist by even so poor a card as 
Mr Montgomery, and not quite unfairly. The lesson 
is the undoubtedly difficult one of equitable toleration 
all round the compass. Of course, there is a standard, 
judged by which the best writing in the world is bad ! 

Story-telling of the lower types has, I think, been 
somewhat over-abused. It is not unnatural, how- 
ever, for the more cultivated reader, who can relish 
character-painting and thought in a tale, to forget, 
both as to its existence and as to its significance, the 
greedy facility with which the less cultivated mind 
seizes upon mere incident^ to the disregard of reflec- 
tion. Many a milliner's girl will unravel a plot more 
quickly than he, though she would drop asleep, or 
fidget and fret over such a book as he would substitute 
for her narrative of how Jack and Gill lived and loved, 
what they did, and what was done to them. Even 
an anecdote, standing alone, is an appeal to the 
thinking faculty to make something of it ; and books 
of anecdotes, interspersed with reflection, plausible 
as they look for desultory reading, are generally 
failures in cheap issues, as the publishers will tell 
you. The fact is it is not everybody who can be 
desultory with pleasure and profit. The capacity to 
be interested by odd mouthfuls of literary food, im- 
plies a cultivated taste, and some ruminant faculty. 
The crowd of men and women like, in their books. 
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as well as in public entertainments and sermons^ to 
be taken clean out of themselves^ and hurried along 
bj something dramatic^ ever tending towards a point 
dimly descried in the distance. They like, also^ to 
be flattered in a qtiiet way, and no one flatters so 
well as the fifth-rate story-teller, who weaves his 
coarse, false sublime out of the threads of the com- 
monest life that is lived, without suggesting the true 
sublime which lies equally in the same life, but 
which cannot he shewn without implied reproof, and 
some stimulation to the nobler soul. 

Millions of readers have, doubtless, received from 
the books of such story-tellers instalments of precisely 
the culture they needed, and could most readily take. 
Coarse is not, relatively speaking, wicked ; and the 
absence of aspiration and the crudeness of form 
which distinguish the inferior novel are features 
which are, to a certain public, positive recommenda- 
tions; recommendations without which that public 
would miss the degree of humanising influence, which 
it does very frequently receive from such books as it 
likes. Try your own servant with the "Vicar of 
Wakefield," and the "Knight of the Sanguinary 
Shoestring," and she will prefer the latter. Very 
shocking, no doubt; but let her read about the " san- 
guinary shoe-string," and the probability is, that in a 
little time she will be prepared to take up with inter- 
est some book that shall bridge over for her crude 
intellect the guK between the " Shoe-string '* and the 
" Vicar." If you can find for her such a book at 
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once, do so, and see how high up you can entice 
her ; but do not mistake the coarseness of her favour- 
ite mental food — 

" Its gust of broken meat and garlic '* — 
for radical unwholesomeness. There is a wide mar- 
gin to be allowed for in moral (Esthetics, which is 
perfectly consistent with the most undeviating ad- 
herence to principle, though not with the priggish 
egotism which is bent on " putting down " whatever 
does not square with its own ideals, and which, in 
doing so, too often manages to put down the very 
ladder by which others might learn to aspire. 

How low the ladder must be planted is what a 
great many people who set about reforming "the 
masses " have very little idea of. Hannah More 
wrote some tales for the " common people." At the 
present day the use of that phrase would be thought 
little less than scandalous. Yet, amid all our talk of 
" progress," we are often in danger of losing sight of 
the real degradation of the " masses." I heard a 
decent-looking married woman asked in the street the 
other day how her mother was. She answered the 
questioner, a man, by saying that she wished her 
mother was dead, and added a couple of clauses 
which I dare not quote. Let me say, however, that 
all that you could possibly conceive of obscenity and 
impurity, swept up into a pair of phrases, would pro- 
bably fall short of what this woman said, — with her 
child in her hand, and her mother, as I judged, 
dying. She belonged to the class who devour the 
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lowest garbage of our literature. Would anybody 
believe, h priori^ that an enormous paying sale 
could be found for penny pamphlets like those of 
which I am about to subjoin a couple of title-pages ? 
I confess, with the hard facts before my eyes, I can 
scarcely receive them into my brain. The Bousfield 
and Palmer horrors have produced a literature sui 
generis^ and here is a specimen. I only wish I could 
subjoin the illustrations : — 

"let not passion but beason be tht guide. 



THE 

CRIES OF THE CONDEMNED; 

OB, 

PROOFS OF THE 

UNFAIR TRIAL 

AND (if executed) THE LEGAL 

MURDER 

OP 

WILLIAM PALMER, 

LATELY SENTENCED TO DIE ON A CHABGE OP POISONING; 
AND 

Keasons why he should not be 
HANGED, 

From Circumstances tliat liave since Transpired, unknown to the 

Public, and which were not mentioned at his TriaL 

With Suggestions as to 

What should be his proper fate instead of 
SUFPEEING DEATH. 

Including a Strong Parallel Case of the Uncertainty of Circumstantial 

Evidence, the Weakness of Human Judgment, and the Danger 

of Sacrificing Innocent Life. 

By THOMAS WAKLEY, Esd, Coeonee." 

Q 
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The " Bousfield tragedy," referred to in the next 
title-page, was one of those cases, happily rare, in 
which the executioner did his duty imperfectly at 
first : — 

"THE 

HANGMAN'S LETTER 

TO THE 

QUEEN; 

IN REPLY TO THE 'GROANS OP THE GALLOWS/ 

VINDICATING HIS 

LIFE, CHAKACTEE, AND PKOFESSION ! 

WITH HIS PROPOSED 

NEW MACHINE, 

TO BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE GALLOWS ; 

CALLED 

CALCRAFT'S MAIDEN, 

COMBINING THE EFFECTUAL EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS, 

With a Sure Preventive of another Bousfield 
Tragedy. 

Including a History of all the Different Modes of Hanging and 
Beheading from the Earliest to the Present Times. 

ENTERED AT STATIONERS* HALL. 

ONE PENNY." 

From " The Groans of the Gallows " I will give 
a single extract : — 

" As a proof of this feeling in William Calcraft, we 
will here inform the reader of a very recent circum- 
stance. At the corner of Devizes Street, Hoxton, is 
the " Tiger " public-house, famed for being his chief 
place of resort, for playing at skittles, &c., and meet- 
ing a number of associates and rabbit-fanciers, among 
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whom he was held in great repute as a famous breeder 
of the choicest kind. Many violent scenes have there 
occurred, when, amidst their inebriety, they have 
wantonly insulted Calcraft, and jeeringly alluded to 
his calling. Near to the above house is a shop where 
he used to purchase oats for his rabbits, the proprie- 
tor of which, having for the first time deviated inad- 
vertently from his usual reserve, and in the most 
gentle manner asked how the last man he hanged bore 
his fate, our ill-starred hero at once flew from his 
presence, speedily sold oflf all his fine stock of prize 
rabbits, and to avoid any more such allusions on a 
similar errand, never went near the inquisitive trades- 
man again. 

'^ Society owes to him its pity, not its contempt, for 
the awful situation it places him in among his fellow- 
men, by its barbarous institution of public executions. 
It punishes not him alone, but a fine family of which 
he is the parent. As an illustration of this fact, it 
has been related to us on good authority, that a young 
mechanic who courted one of his daughters, ignorant of 
her family at the time, had an invitation to meet her 
and partake of supper at a friend's house. The ap- 
pointed night came, and the young woman, with a 
goodly number of friends of both sexes, were as- 
sembled, anxiously waiting the arrival of her lover. 
At length he was announced, and on entering the 
room was joyfully saluted by his sweetheart and the 
rest of the company, who welcomed him to the seat 
of honour at the supper-table. All around were 
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smiling happy faces, and now love-jokes were ban- 
died from one to the other, as the smoking viands 
were set before them. The young lover made 
himself at home, and vowed he was the happiest 
of the happy. Each guest shewed the politest 
attention to his neighbour, and the host bid the 
stranger help himself to the best of the feast. Every 
one was served, and about to eat and drink right 
merrily; when, hark I footsteps are heard on the 
stairs ; the door, already half open, shews approach- 
ing from the dark landing the figure of a stout man of 
the middle height, with remarkably determined-look- 
ing features, rather pock-marked, fair hair, and peer- 
ing, bluish-gray eyes, who on approaching the light 
is announced by his name, and saluted ^ Father 1 ' by 
the young woman sitting beside the invited stranger, 
whose features now assumed a corpse-like paleness, 
as the startling fact suddenly flashed across his 
dizzy brain, that he had been courting the Hang- 
man's daughter : that he was going to sit at the 
same table with him, eat of the same joint, drink out 
of the same glass, and perhaps be asked to shake 
hands with himl It was horror to him! He 
trembled in every limb; was speechless; became 
seized with sickness and bowel-complaint. At last, 
summoning all his rapidly-failing strength into one 
superhuman eflfort ere he fell, with one sudden bound 
he ineflfectually tried to jump over the table towards 
the door, and overturning in all directions the dainty 
repast, escaped down-stairs. The force of prejudice 
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had made the sight of the Hangman to this young 
man like a frightful apparition." 

There! Ladies and gentlemen, who set about 
reforming the masses in kid gloves, think what is 
before you ! 
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TEUE FAME 

rhis " Britannia's Pastorals," William Browne 
has the following fine passage about true and 
false reputation. The first four lines contain the 
statement of a truth which is now a common- 
place: — 

"True fame i% ever liken'd to our shade; 
He soonest misseth her that most bath made 
To overtake her : whoso takes his wing, 
Regardless of her, she '11 be following : 
Her true propriety she thus discovers, 
' Loves her contemners, and contemns her loTers/ 
The applause of common people never yet 
Pursued this swain : he knew the counterfeit 
0/ settled praise, and therefore, at his songs, 
Though all the shepherds and the graceful throngs 
Of semi-gods compared him with the best 
That ever touch'd a reed or was addrees'd 
In shepherd's coat, he never would approve 
Their attributes, given in sincerest love. 
Except he truly knew them as his merit. — 
Fame gives a second life to such a spirit'* 

Is not that good ? Does it not hit the feeling of 
every honest mind concerning praise — the sick- 
ness with which it turns away from incompetent 
platitudes— the eagerness with which it recognises 
the right word, in the right place, from the right 
speaker ? And does not the last line point out why 
love of fame is 

" The last infirmity of noble minds 1 " 
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" Fame gives a second life " — that is it ; only for 
" second " read " multiple." The true artist values 
" praise," primarily, as a proof of sympathy, of mul- 
tiplication of himself in the minds of others. That 
his "last infirmity" is something quite different 
from the vulgar love of personal distinction, is proved 
by the fact that his pleasure, when he has reason 
to believe he has been successful in waking the echo 
which gives him back his own best and dearest, is 
not dependent upon his being known by his name. 
The extent to which the artist may wish to be 
known by person and by name, will depend chiefly 
upon the. greater or less degree of reticence there may 
be in his character. In the majority of cases, to be 
known by name intensifies the consciousness of being 
sympathised with ; but the true zest of celebrity to a 
true soul is not in being gaped after and talked 
about, but in the spiritual sympathy of which it is 
the proof. In regard to criticism, that only is of 
value to such a one which is to him the index either 
of sympathy already awakened, or of power in him 
to awaken it, if he will undergo the needful disci- 
pline. Of course the true artist always believes that 
what he gives forth is in itself noble, and adapted to 
make others noble. If, then, it awakes no sympathy, 
his own faith in human nature is, by so much, lowered. 

There is no doubt, by the by, that Milton was 
keenly sensitive to distinction of a lofty kind ; but it 
is a mistake to quote " Lycidas " in favour of the 
idea that the love of fame is an infirmity which 
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continues with the noble mind that sincerely waits 
upon Heaven for teaching and discipline. Yet this is 
often managed by quoting the words of the complain- 
ing shepherd, and overlooking the reply of Phoebus: — 

" Fame is no plant that growa on mortal soil, 
Kor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad mmoor lies;** 

and so on. The real teaching of " Lycidas " is that 
" fame " is the " last infirmity " parted vnth by the 
noble mind ; but one that is parted with, if Phoebus 
have really " touched the trembling ears " of the 
shepherd who has humbly waited upon the god by 
" scorning delights and living laborious days." 

A great error is, besides, committed when it is said 
(as it so often is said) that the love of having some 
point of superiority acknowledged is a universal pas- 
sion. A faithful study of human nature, as it lies 
open to one's eyes in common life, teaches the con- 
trary. It is, in plain, honest fact, utterly false to say 
that we all desire distinction. There are thousands 
of sweet, strong souls that never did and never will 
desire it — ^people to whom it would be simply painful 
to assert, or to find openly recognised, any point of 
superiority ; and the " noble mind " in which it is an 
"infirmity" has to trample it down into the earth, 
firom which it springs up again, transmuted from a 
poisonous, vulgar weed, into a flower of paradise — 
the love of that "perfect witness of all-judging Jove" 
which lies in the unbought, unsought sympathy of 
whatever is best in the universe. 
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PEEACHEES AND FIGHTEES. 

I ONCE heard Sydney Smith, on an occasion when 
there was talk of war with America, deliver in 
St Paul's Cathedral a sermon expressly directed 
against the indulgence of the war-spirit on unworthy 
occasions. The old man said he considered it his 
duty, as a Christian minister, to warn his countrymen 
of the real horrors of conflict ; and it certainly did 
not occur to me that he had overstepped the limits 
of his function. On the contrary, I had often 
thought that preachers were most painfully wanting 
in human sympathy and in readiness to bring into 
the light of infinite ideas the interests which were 
stirring the hearts of their hearers. Many years ago, 
a wretched murderess (whom the Queen ultimately 
pardoned) lay in Newgate for weeks, if not months, 
imder sentence of death, when it was known that she 
was about to give another human being to the world, 
and had pleaded that fact, with all its unutterable 
content of appeal to compassion, in bar of execution. 
Not a word of prayer went up, to my knowledge, 
(and I took pains to know,) from a single pulpit in 
the land, on behalf of this poor creature ; and one's 
only comfort was that a prayer in the Litany of 
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necessity included her. Again^ at the time of our 
Indian troubles, many and many an " eloquent prayer" 
was "delivered" (as the Yankee reporter said) in 
pulpits, in which no reference was made to breaking 
hearts and broken homes. And generally, the pulpit 
— partly, no doubt, in deference to a prejudice which 
only wants defying to be for ever crushed — seems to 
stand in too much of an unlovely isolation from the 
passing realities of life. 

The only pretence upon which the interposition of 
the pulpit, wisely guarded, in the actual interests of 
the day, can be challenged, is, of course, that of a 
supposed line, drawn between the secular and the 
spiritual. But no such line exists. All conduct, in 
war and in peace, is duty; and all duty, having 
religious sanctions behind it, comes within the cog- 
nisance of religious teaching. And yet some vague, 
though strong, deprecatory criticism follows, I ob- 
serve, upon a sermon about the " Trent " affair, which 
is supposed to be too " patriotic " and " martial " in 
its tone. 

Of course, those persons who think fighting is ab- 
solutely forbidden in the New Testament, can only 
hold that a " patriotic " discourse, under such circum- 
stances, is a blunder ; and that a government which 
keeps up a paid machinery for Christian indoctrina- 
tion stultifies its own act by going to war. If the 
Gospel docs say that war is wrong, then the country 
which adopts the Gospel as the rule of national life 
is bound to be blown to atoms, or sunk under the sea, 
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rather than lift a finger in self-defence. So far all is 
clear, and quite logical. But there seems to be on 
the minds of an enormous number of persons, a con- 
fused impression that, though Christianity allows 
necessary fighting, a minister must count that among 
the tacenday and discourage all conflict even in a just 
cause. That is simply nonsense. I can conceive 
circumstances under which it might be the duty of 
religious teachers to stir up the latent courage of a 
people; I can conceive none under which they 
would be bound to throw cold water on the flame of 
military zeal in a just cause. It is, of course, possible 
that the idiosyncrasy of a particular preacher — ^like 
Mr Longfellow's Pendexter, for instance — may lead 
him into indelicately pugnacious speeches ; but minis- 
ters are men, and have their moments of enthusiasm, 
which must be borne with. Certainly, however, the 
very same rule which would justify a teacher of re- 
ligion in attempting to preach- down an immoral 
war, would justify him in seeking to preach up a 
right one. That he may rightly lean to the forbear- 
ing view of any castes hellij may be allowed ; but ex- 
cept upon strict " peace " principles, there is nothing 
to gag the pulpit in relation to war topics, any more 
than in relation to commercial dishonesty, or the 
" great social evil," or popular education, or any other 
subject on which it has had admitted liberty to speak. 
A teacher of religion in England is not a Fetish-man, 
who is likely to tell us that the more enemies we 
scalp, the better we shall come off in the hunting- 
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grounds of the Great Spirit^ but a pablic instmctor, 
who is open to unlimited criticism^ and has given 
hostages to humanity^ moderation^ and fiaimess. K 
any preacher thinks the assertion by force of the 
inviolableness of British hospitality of sufficient con- 
sequence to human welfare to countervail the suffering 
inflicted by a war to assert it^ he is quite at liberty 
to say 80 from the pulpit ; and other people are not at 
liberty^ without being absurd^ to taunt him for having 
done anything inconsistent with his ^' sacred office." 
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DELICATE TOPICS. 

DELICACY of effect in handling delicate topics is 
the rarest of literary virtues. Keferinis, prime 
minister to the queen of the Ansareh, in Disraeli's 
" Tancred," says, " There are things which should be 
spoken, and things which should not be spoken." A 
truer oracle, however, is, that there is nothing which 
may not be spoken, if you only know how to say it. 
The same thing which, shut up in the closet of a foul 
nature, becomes a poisonous fungus, grows, when 
brought out into the sunshine of religion or of art, a 
lily of paradise. There is no idea which is incapable 
of this sort of transformation; just as there is no 
menial office which the hand of love would feel to be 
menial. Which, among ourselves, is most familiar 
with the enclosed facts of life, the woman or the man? 
Necessarily, from her domestic responsibilities, the 
woman. And which, in spite of this familiarity, has 
the most tenderness ahd pure reverence for what is 
human ? Surely, the woman. The poet may sing, 
the painter may paint, the sculptor may chisel, the 
physician or minister of God may utter, what it is not 
permitted to the merely occasional tongue to talk of. 
In one of our periodicals, of some pretensions, not 
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to piety only, but to talent, I recently met a wretched 
instance of failure in the attempt to deal delicately 
with a delicate subject. Here is the sentence re- 
ferred to, word for word : " Like every other sort of 
moral discipline, the constancy to a faded partner 
does not seem to be for the present joyous, but 
grievous, yet eventually works out high moral and 
mental results." You perceive that, not having in 
him a spark of the artist, this writer has tried to be 
pious, and has only succeeded in being coarse. It is 
four or five months since I first read the sentence, 
but I have not yet conquered the disgust with which 
it inspired me, in spite of its appropriation of some 
words from Hebrews xii. 11.* Truly "there are 
things which should not be spoken " — ly pecypla who 
do not know how to speak them I The delicacy which 
writes like this is not many degrees better than that 
which petitions for " the usual leaf." 

There are certain ideas which a cultivated moral 
instinct divorces from ordinary speech. Only in the 
spheres of art and of duty is their utterance conse- 
crated. To touch them wisely and well is given only 

♦ " Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be joyoua, but 
grievous." Let rabid poets declare that 

" To eyes that love, the loved are ever young." 

They sing in vain for this moralist, who has not eyes to see that the 
" constancy " which is a " chastening " is necessarily a degradation 
to both, and an insult to one of the ** partners." Thank God, there 
is no such thing in existence ! My reader will, if he is wise and can 
manage it, take the taste of the above nauseous quotation out of hit 
mouth by reading the story of the " Lady of La Garaye,'* either in 
the original, or in the tender version of the Honourable Mrs Norton. 
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to genius and the true heart. Grossness and cant are 
equally abominable. To a healthy mind Nature has 
indeed a sanctuary ; and he who from use and fami- 
liarity has forgotten to put off his shoes as he enters, 
has lost something, and is likely to lose more, of his 
capacity, not only for highest aspiration, but for 
highest enjoyment. 

I insist particularly upon the objectionableness of 
cant; because in many well-meaning books addressed 
to difficult topics — for example, in dozens of didactic 
works on the subject of marriage — I have found a 
sickening amount of it. It is impossible to read such 
essays without a nauseating sense of their falsehood. 
The facts of life are the same to all men and all 
women. Writing which, by a certain indescribable 
twang and tone pretends the contrary; writing, 
which puts the finger on the Up, is neither pure nor 
wholesome, but hypocritical and baneful. 
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UNSENT LETTERS. 

"TTEARD melodies," says Keats, "^e sweet; but 
-LL those unheard are sweeter." Letters de- 
spatched to their original destination, we might saj, 
are interesting ; but those never despatched are more 
so. Volatile people — and people to whom, thej being 
of artist-mould, expression is a necessity — write nu- 
merous epistles which never reach the hands of the 
individuals addressed, for the simplest and most 
satisfactory of reasons — they are never sent. The 
writers change their minds. Still, they very often 
keep the MSS. To some of us, every register of 
strong feeling is precious ; and it occasionally happens 
that a composition which, after you have slept on it, 
you decline to post, may contain things which, struck 
off at fever heat, you will never say better, try as you 
may. So you lay it by — ^not with any design of 
using it, probably, but from a sort of unwillingness 
to throw away what rings true. 

One reason why we do not post all the letters we 
write, — while young, at all events, — is, that we some- 
times find them too true. We feel a sort of shame 
that " Psyche, my Soul," should so loosen her zone 
to strangers. Has it never happened to you to blush, 
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when, all alone, you have accidentally turned up an 
Unsent Letter of old days, which contained no love, 
and no sin, but seemed to lay you too bare almost to 
your own self? " Oh, was that I ? Could I ever 
have thought of writing like that to that Brown ? 
Psyche, my sweet, for shame ! " 

Perhaps, however, it may cross your mind at such 
a moment that you failed in duty to your " truth of 
truth," in not sending Brown the communication! 
How do you know what a prophecy he might have 
found it? "Letters once committed to tlie box," 
says the Postmaster-General, " are the property of 
Her Majesty, and cannot be delivered up to the 
sender on any pretence whatsoever." A wholesome 
regulation. Suppose you adopt some such rule with 
respect to all communications once penned ? If you 
began to speak to Brown, you would feel bound to go 
on. What difference between speaking by word of 
mouth and by goosequill ? 

To quit " high-falutin'," however, and deal only 
with mere everyday domestic possibilities, — what 
commotions would be raised if ten thousand desks 
could be made to yield up their secrets in thd shape 
of Unsent Letters ! 

Poor, fast-fading rose, withering on the virgin thorn, 
nobody has asked you to live, and you did not know 
liow to live without being asked ; but what if you 
could read a somewhat faded epistle, — much blun*ed, 
blotted, and corrected, — of which I have at this 
moment a glimpse ! — 

B 
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" Madam, — I am aware that the step I am about 
to take 18 an unusual one. True, I am unversed in 
the customs of society in such matters, and fear I 
should distrust any method I should be likely to in- 
vent for communicating with you as much as the one 
I now actually adopt. But unless I have misread 
your countenance" (some epithet — " angelic," perhaps 
— struck out before " countenance,") " I feel that even 
if you should smile, — nay, dear madam, (0 forgive 
me!) even if you should despise^ — you will yet pity 
and pardon. 

" The signature at the foot of this letter will, alas ! 
be quite strange to you ; but you will, I doubt not, 
have already guessed something of its daring pur- 
port. Yet, you will naturally inquire. Where has 
this strange correspondent seen me, and how does he 
know my name and address ? Dear madam, the tale 
is soon told. 

" On Saturday afternoon last, I was a passenger in 
one of the Wellington omnibuses that go from Pad- 
dington to the Bank. I had a roll of paper in my 
hand, and sat opposite to you, at the end nearest the 
horses. I do not know how to proceed, yet it is 
simple, what I wish to say — Oh ! pardon, pardon, 
pardon ! To see you was to love you. I can say no 
more. I can say no less. I did love you — I do love 
you — I must love you for ever. Love made me bold. 

" I took the liberty of following you to the house 
whither you went, after you left the omnibus. I 
waited in the street till past eleven, to make sure 
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that it was, at all events, where you were staying. 
The next day was Sunday. A little after 10 A.M. I 
was in your street, watching your door. At about 
the half-hour, I saw you come out, accompanied by a 
lady, whom I took to be your mamma ; and I judged, 
from the way in which I saw you turn and deliver 
some orders to the servant who let you out, that it 
was your home. My heart leaped up with joy. I 
followed you to church, dear, dear madam, and wit- 
nessed the devout attention with which you listened 
to the reverend gentleman, of whom I have my- 
self been an occasional hearer. Forgive me, if I 
mention any, the slightest circumstance, which may 
serve to create the most momentary link between us ! 

" I could not summon courage to take a seat where 
I might be sure of catching your eye ; nor, in truth, 
did the pew-opener appear disposed to place me in an 
auspicious pew. It would be more than I dare hope, 
that you should have noticed a gentleman who sat 
three off from i\it fourth pillar under the north gallery, 
who wore a watered-silk waistcoat, and dropped his 
prayer-book in the middle of the second lesson. 

" In thus trespassing " 

And there the faded writing breaks off. The 
question is, why did not this excitable, and, let us 
hope, respectable young man, finish and send his 
letter? That I cannot say. Perhaps his heart mis- 
gave him. Perhaps he was poor, and, resolving upon 
making inquiries before going any further, discovered 
that Withering Eose was a fortune, who would pro- 
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bably pack him off with disdain. Perhaps his father 
failed in business that very day, and he, renouncing 
all thoughts of marriage, devoted himself to retrieving 
his parents' position. Perhaps he was the young 
roan who was waylaid and murdered, about that 
time, under such horrible circumstances that Wither- 
ing Rose turned pale as she read the newspaper 
account of it to her mamma. One thing is clear, that 
the letter was never finished or sent. And another, 
that Withering Rose knows nothing about it till this 
page of " Tangled Talk " gives her the suppressed 
information. 

But here is another TJnsent Letter, no less notice- 
able in its way : — 

" Dear Jack, — ^I cannot forbear telling you that I 
was deeply wounded at what you said last night of 
ray share in that abominable affair of the Saw-mills. 
Were you not very tart to your old friend ? I carCt 
get over it, so I must tell you. It cuts me to the 
quick, and I half fancy Polly noticed how I turned. 
But, if you would just give me one word " 

Never finished, never sent ! I think we can guess 
the story of this little letter. Some sharp, suspicious- 
seeming words had been dropped, in the course of a 
warm and hurried conversation, by Jack to Bob, 
Jack and Bob being old schoolfellows and friends. 
There was no opportunity for explanation at the time, 
and next day Bob began a note to his friend to ask 
him for a word of explanation, to set his mind at rest. 
When he had got half-way through the note, he 
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thought to himself, " No, I won't ; I 'm a morbid, 
conceited fellow — too thin-skinned bylialf; Jack will 
only laugh at me in his sleeve, though we are friends. 
I '11 just pocket it, and keep silence." This was wrong. 
Bob was wounded; he ought to have said so, and 
given Jack a chance of setting matters straight. As 
for Jack, less self-conscious than his friend, he had 
not " meant " anything by what he had said, much less 
remembered it. It sometimes happened, however, in 
the subsequent intercourse of these two, that a shade 
of expression in Bob's eye, coming and going like a 
flash of lightning, would cause Jack acute pain. 
"What can it mean?" he would ask himself; and, 
by degrees, a something unpleasant, not amounting to 
a chill, or even to a coolness, crept into their inter- 
course, never to be exorcised thence, as by one sentence 
on each side it might have been. 

" Speech," says Carlyle, " is silvern, but silence is 
golden." Perhaps. C^est tout selon. Ask Withering 
Bose. The longing for expression has its rights as 
well as its duties. Beaders who like something defi- 
nite, may carry away, if they choose, the two follow- 
ing rules of conduct: — I. Never leave off in the 
middle of a letter. II. Always send a letter when it 
is finished. These rules are quite as safe as half 
those found in books of etiquette and minor morals. 
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LIBEETY OF CONSCIENCR 

MY friend, Ishmael Bedwin, said to me, in his 
wild way, the other morning, " II segreto per 
esser felicij so per prova^ e Vinsegno agli amid! 
I have ^ concluded ' to terminate mj miseries by 
handing over my virtue to the care of my friends ; 
and I recommend you to do the same. Would 
you mind the trouble of looking after mine? There 
is nothing gained," he went on to say, " by looking 
after your own." 

" Well, Ish," said I, " I need not remind you that 
one doesn't keep a conscience for the same reason 
that one keeps a shop." 

" Yes, but one does! " exclaimed Ish ; " one seeks 
to live by a shop ; / seek to live by my conscience ; 
and that's what I am not allowed to do by the 
world. People refuse to recognise an honest con- 
science for the right thing. ^ That a conscience ! 
It must be very inconvenient to have a conscience 
that innovates, and finds things out, and isn't afraid 
of the beadle ! We recommend you to cup and leech 
your conscience, sir, and bring it down to the statut- 
able standard — if you wish to escape bad names.' " 

As I knew my friend was living a life which was 
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not only honest, but honestuniy I found no difficulty 
in putting his meaning into other language. ^^ In a 
word," said I, " what you mean is, that if you live 
vividly J society will persecute you; that it allows 
nothing for the incessantly differentiating force of all 
true life. Yes, I know very well that it is not so 
much what you say or what you do that will be 
quarrelled with. Society will find mouthpieces by 
which to convey to you the infamous message : * Do 
what you please, only call it hy the same name that 
we do — then we will let you alone, but not till then.' 
The world will pardon a thousand irregularities, even 
gross vices, much sooner than it will forgive a non~ 
conforming life the key-note of which is pitched a 
little too high for its own tastes. Live as grovel- 
ling a life as you please, and stick to les biensiances, 
and you will pass muster. Live the life of an angel 
with the least bit of a protesting air, or anything that 
can be construed into it, and the very first deflection 
from the beaten track, though it should be made in 
the fear of highest heaven and with bleeding feet, 
will be treated worse than a vice." 

Yes ; this was just what my friend meant, and I 
could really do little but confirm it, and carry it far- 
ther on. For the fact is, that the most correct and 
thoughtful liver I ever knew told me that, ever 
since he could remember, he had had his inferiors in 
character, and occasionally his inferiors in capacity, 
preaching virtue to him ! I believe the case is com- 
mon. If you lead a free-and-easy life, openly and 
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cheerfullj, you will escape any very trenchant criti- 
cism, except in generalities. If by general propriety 
of demeanour you ostensibly place yourself en rap- 
port with the careful livers, they will be spiteful 
every time you display vivid feeling. The good 
man of good people in Britain is a regulation-article, 
made to authorised pattern, like a soldier's boot. If, 
being anxious to live worthily, you have also keen 
feelings and a brisk fancy, the model people will soon 
find you out. "Why, that isn't our regulation- 
article ! Let 's have a peck at this nondescript, every 
one of us, till we have persecuted him into reason." 

So such people, badgered about from one moral 
centre to another, are forced to pitch their tents in 
the border-lands of society, and happy are they who, 
by a grace not their own, are kept from wandering 
over the mountains into the country of the enemy ! 

No doubt, it is sufficiently difficult for society to 
adjust itself to eccentric people of all kinds, and they 
must take their fair share of any inconvenience to 
which their " strange diagonals " may expose them. 
But is it not true that they are compelled to take 
more than their fair share ? The first postulates of 
duty once laid down, — of Morals, in the highest sense 
of that word, — there remains the ground covered by 
the same word in its lower, or merely etymological 
sense — inores, customs. And this is the sphere of 
toleration.* 

• These sentences were written in 1855-6. In 1859, the EnglUh 
public had to listen to words like the foUowing, from Mr J. S. MUl, 
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In political reform, the work is often accomplished 
by one swift, bloody cowp, and the first man to mount 
the barricade and give his breast to the bullet is a 
hero. In social reform, it is different ; and the man 
who, to his wounding and his hurt, disregards 
chalked lines, at the bidding of conscience, is sure to 
be reminded of what he " owes to society." He is 
not a hero — he is a nuisance, a pestilent fellow ; and 
he must be taught manners. " Let us be moderate. 
Let us 

' take the bright ideals of our souls^ 
And lock them fast away, 
Nor ever dream that things so beautiful 
Were meant for day,' 

and behave like ' respectable people.' There is reason 
in all things, and there are Three-per-cents and din- 

a man whose intellectual greatness and dignified sincerity no one dis- 
putes, whatever may be thought of some of his opinions : — 

" In our own times, from the highest class of society down to the 
lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a hostile and dreaded 
censorship. ... I do not mean that ' people ' choose what is cus- 
tomary in preference to what suits their own inclination. It does 
not occur to them to ' have any inclination, except for what is cus- 
tomary. Thus the mind itself is bowed to the yoke; . . . pecu- 
liarity of taste, eccentricity of conduct are shunned equally with 
crimes. ... If . . . persons of strong character . . . break their 
fetters, they become a mark for the society which has not succeeded 
in reducing them to commonplace, to point at with solemn warn- 
ing, as 'wild,' 'erratic,' and the like. . . . The man, and still 
more the woman, who can be accused of doing ' what nobody docs/ 
or of not doing ' what everybody does,' is the subject of as much 
depreciatory comment as if he or she had committed some grave 
moral delinquency. . . . There is no natural connexion between 
strong impulses and a weak conscience ; the natural connexion is 
the other way. . . . But society has now got the better of indi- 
viduality; and the danger whiph threatens human nature is not 
the excess, but the deficiency, of personal impulses and preferences." 
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ners. The case is complicated. Let us confess the 
truth in holes and corners^ act daily falsehoods^ look 
sharp after our vines and fig-trees, and — say our 
prayers. Martyrs, and other disappointed people, 
may console themselves, if they please, with the re- 
flection that in the next world they will ha«re mode- 
rate people to black their boots ; but such matters 
are too high for us, and we will stick to gravitation 
and solid pudding." That is what Society says, and 
the dishonest jade gets served with her own sauce. 
She is allowed to languish in chronic filth, misery, 
and shame, while a chronic process of amendment is 
being carried on. And, what is more, like a cow- 
ardly and hypocritical government, whose policy of 
suppression muffles the life it cannot destroy in free 
hearts, she has to pay the penalty which always 
waits upon a policy of suppression. The ground is 
mined beneath her ; perils peep over her shoulder ; 
the air she breathes is thick with curses. She is 
threatened by conspiracies of all sorts and sizes. 
Some of those whom she welcomes most warmly to 
her bosom after her own selfish fashion, actually 
carry at their girdles weapons that seek to let out 
her tainted life ; and of all the guarded but deep-laid 
conspiracies which threaten the existence of social life 
in England upon its present terms, that which rami- 
fies so widely in our literature is the most threatening. 
The best writers speak with a forked tongue, and 
address two audiences. Their prophetic inspiration 
is spoken to the thinkers, to the men and women 
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who will understand, and who themselves influence 
public opinion. Their poetry, their style, their sa- 
tire, their humour, their invention, are aimed at the 
million, who do not comprehend their inspiration, 
but among whom these qualities sometimes serve to 
wing a shaft of truth which Tnay quiver and rankle in 
the right place. The song is heard by a million lis- 
teners, but its burden is caught by a few only. The 
burden is taken up by the few, and both the music 
and the meaning are diluted for the lower tiers of the 
audience. • And so the process is repeated, down- 
ward, and downward, and onward, and onward — 

" Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And roll for ever and for ever I " 

Nothing, indeed, can be more untrue than the cant 
that, in our country, conscience is free, and honest 
opinion respected. In point of fact, conscience is 
threatened with pains and penalties at every move- 
ment across the chalked lines, and opinion is so 
much gagged, that the good, kind world may take it 
for granted she never hears half the wholesome truths 
that would suit her case. It is an old joke, with 
a sad kernel of truth in it, that a man cannot afford 
to keep convictions on less than a thousand a-year ; 
and that, if any have done it on eight hundred, they 
were cheese-parers. 

Ah, if people of the world would but count the cost 
at which they suppress thought by their invisible 
bans and penalties ! Why, there is not a pulpit, a 
lecture-desk, a platform, or newspaper, or magazine. 
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where the speaker or writer dares to say all he 
thinks. The real warfare of the world of intellect is 
carried on under masks and disguises. Scarcely a 
sentence, in any book of note, which does not insinu- 
ate more than is written — scarcely a line in which 
there is not an arrilre-penaie. So great is the dread 
of principles whose leading may not be instantly 
plain, and the intolerance of all opinion which cannot 
be ear-marked by accredited majorities. This dread 
and this intolerance drive some people into persi- 
flage, some into partial silence, and some into ex- 
travagance. Heavy, then, is the blame which must 
rest upon the shoulders of those who, from arm- 
chairs of worldly ease, breathe out the poisonous 
cants whicli turn genius into gall, and, with the 
littleness of their feeble lives, irritate strong, bright 
souls into blundering force-worship, and " curses," 
that read like nightmares of desperation, put into 
metrical slang. 

The intolerance of which I speak is, however, a 
long way from even pretending to be able to justify 
itself by opposing principles to principles. True, 
nothing is more astonishing than the ludicrous facil- 
ity with which persons of no ability, little knowledge 
of life, and less familiarity with the teaching of the 
wisest and best, will pronounce opinions, seasoned 
with commonplace invective, upon the most difficult 
questions in the most difficult of sciences, — Morals, — 
though they would never think of having any opinion 
at all upon a simple question in Chemistry or Politi- 
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cal Economy. But the most presumptuous critic 
may be soon silenced, so far as logic can silence any 
one. Only, what then? Driven from the syllogism, 
an Englishman always retires to the "practical," 
and, once there, defies you to dislodge him. The 
practical is his peculium^ and he does not care for 
being branded as an expediency-monger, if he can 
only pretend that a thing " works well, sir." In 
truth, he is the most compromised and compromising 
of heayen's creatures, and his principles are always 
rather to be gathered by an oblique process from the 
allowances he makes for friction, than by any direct 
sort of deduction whatever.* 

I cannot leave the subject without noticing the un- 
fair use which is made, in popular discussions, of 
what are called the " recantations " of social reform- 
ers. An instance is before me, in some newspaper 

♦ " There is/' says Mr Mill, " a very frequent infirmity of Eng- 
lish minds, which makes them take a preposterous pleasure in the 
assertion of a bad principle, when they are no longer bad enough to 
desire to carry it really into practice." With reference to the subject 
of unprepared and presumptuous facility of social criticism, Harriet 
Martineau has a striking passage in her book on " Manners and 
Morals," (1836,) to which my attention has just been called. She 
says, " The observer of men and manners stands as much in need of 
intellectual preparation as any other student. Every man seems to 
imagine that he can understand men at a glance ; he supposes that 
it is enough to be among them to know what they are doing ; he 
thinks that eyes, ears, and memory are enough for morals, though 
they would not qualify him for botanical or statistical observation ; 
he pronounces confidently upon the merits and social condition of 
the nations among whom he- has travelled; no misgiving ever 
prompts him to say, ' I can give you little general information 
about the people I have been seeing; I have not studied the princi- 
ples of morals; I am no judge of national manners.'" 
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comments upon Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. But, 
let me ask, what do the recantations of the unfortu- 
nate, or of those who have had a battle all their 
days, go for ? For as much as confessions extorted 
on the rack, and no more.* Every man who culti- 
vates an independent conscience the world worries up 
and down his life till he and his are visibly wretched, 
and then it exclaims, " See how badly the system 
works which these people seek to introduce ! " And 
when, at point to die, he says, " Yes, I have had sad, 
weary times, and perhaps I have been too violently 
aggressive," the same world says, " He recants ! We 
have broken him in ! Let us go and do likewise 
with some other eccentric ! " But Leigh Hunt never 
recanted ; and if he was all his life, what he has been 
superciliously called, " a grown-up baby," I never 

* While preparing these papers for republication, I have been 
referred to a striking sonnet by Mr Matthew Arnold, which I 
gladly quote in this connexion. It is in the first series of his 
poems, and is called 

" THE world's triumphs. 

" So far as I conceive the world's rebuke 
To him address'd who would recast her new ; 
Kot from herself her fame of strength she took, 
But from their weakness, who would work her rue. 

' Behold,' she cries, ' so many rages luU'd, 
So many fiery spirits quite cool'd down : 
Look how so many valours, long unduU'd, 
After short commerce with me, fear my frown. 
Thou, too, when thou against my crimes wouldst cry. 
Let thy foreboded homage check thy tongue.* 
The world speaks well : yet might her foe reply — 
' Are wills so weak ? then let not mine wait long. 
Hast thou so rare a poison ? let me be 
Keener to slay thee, lest thou poison me.' " 
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heard that the Kingdom of Heaven is shut even to 
habies grown up, though it certainly will be to some 
who think themselves too big and too wise for a 
rattle. 

If another word may be permitted to be said in 
this connexion, I would make it a word of caution 
to the young and ardent against placing much reli- 
ance upon the protestations of their friends about 
being ready to accompany them in their social ex- 
periments. Let it be noted that numbers of people 
will talk largely of " defying society," who merely 
mean that they like to wear wide-awakes, and smoke 
short pipes in the street — not that they are ready to 
take up the cross of popular reproach, or even of 
mere oddness, in any good cause. I have often 
had occasion to observe that the people who most 
affect to disregard " convention " play fast and loose 
with it ; they can be conventional enough when it 
suits their purpose. Do not, then, pay too much 
attention to the most earnest disclaimers of allegiance 
to current usage and current standards of conduct. 
Do not follow your leader into thicket and brake, in 
simple confidence that you will not be deserted. 
Just as you are in a capital " fix," exquisitely placed 
for being made a laughing-stock, your friend will 
turn round upon you, saying, " We must really draw 
the line somewhere," and leave you there, to be made 
fun of in a way which he, by a little moral legerde- 
main, will manage to escape. Possibly, very pro- 
bably indeed, he will make your dilemma a pulpit 
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from wliicli to retrieve his own reputation, should he 
have gone too far in appearing to despise " society." 
Be on your guard, then, against people who make a 
great show of being " unconventional." Ten to one 
they have some selfish reserve which will betray you, 
if you go arm-in-arm with them too far. 

Your duty, if you have anything more or less new 
to say, whether by word or deed, to the general con- 
science of your community, is plain, though diffi- 
cult. Imitate the honesty of these paragraphs, and 
shun their intemperance. The world must be ex- 
pected to resist inconvenient innovations; must be 
expected to compel them to shew their mettle by 
passing through the fire to one or other of its idols. 
To do the world justice it fulfils this expectation 
pretty regularly. It is some excuse for it, that, as 
Lord Bacon says, "all innovations, which are the 
births of time, are at first misshapen" (I quote 
from memory.) Take your martyrdom gracefully, 
then, and let people paint what owls, bats, and 
fiends they please upon the shirt in which they send 
you to the faggots. They will begin to reflect when 
tliey find you are not frightened. As for indigna- 
tion and strong speech, however, who can help them ? 
I once saw in an American newspaper a new recipe 
for killing an obnoxious parasite : — " First catch your 
* * *. Pen him in with a high circular edge of 
shoemaker's wax on a board. Commence reading 
to him yesterday's Tribune j and in less than five 
minutes he will burst with indignation." Exactly ! 
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It is not to be expected^ I hope, that a real live man, 
having an actual stake in what the newspaper of any 
day of the year records, should be less susceptible 
than a predatory, alien insect, which would not know 
a martyr in a blanket from a tipsy thief? 
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IVIAEEIAGE AND THE -EOMANCE OF LIFE. 

A MONG the ethical commonplaces never done with, 
•^^ is the relation of marriage to " the romance of 
life." It is really a very simple matter, if approached 
with a little reserve of experience, and with complete 
intellectual as well as moral sincerity. I am reminded 
of it by seeing a passage from the remains of a de- 
ceased gentleman,^ in whom what was wanting was, I 
suppose, the experience, hut certainly not the sin- 
cerity. The passage is as follows : — 

" The romance of life gone ! when with the 
humblest and most sordid cares of life are inti- 
mately associated the calm delights, the settled bliss 
of home ; when upon duties, in themselves perhaps 
often wearisome and uninteresting, hang the pros- 
perity and the happiness of wife and children ; when 
there is no mean hope, because there is no hope in 
which regard for others does not largely mingle — no 
base fear, because suffering and distress cannot affect 
self alone ; when the selfishness which turns honest 
industry to greed, and noble ambition to egotistical 

♦ From a paper (on Mr Coventry Patmore'a " Angel in the 
House/*) in " Essays, by the late George Brimley.'* A very fascinat- 
ing book, though I think the moral criticism at fault in this case. 
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lust of power, is exorcised ; when life becomes a per- 
petual exercise of duties which are delights, and 
delights which are duties. Once romance meant 
chivalry ; and the hero of romance was one who did 
his knightly devoirs, and was true and loyal to God 
and his lady love. If with us it has come to mean 
the sensual fancies of nerveless boys, and the sickly 
reveries of girls for whose higher faculties society can 
find no employment, it is only another instance in 
which the present is not so much wiser and grander 
than the past, as its flatterers are fond of imagining. 
To us it appears that where the capacity for generous 
devotion, for manly courage, for steadfast faith and 
love, exists, there exists the main element of romance, 
and that where the circumstances of life are most 
favourable for the development of the qualities in 
action, they are romantic circumstances, whether the 
person displaying them be, like Alton Locke, a 
tailor, or, like King Arthur, a man of stalwart arm 
and lordly presence. Nor do we see that the giants, 
dragons, and other monsters of the old romance, are 
in themselves one whit more interesting than the 
obstacles that beset the modem true knight in his 
struggles to perform manfiilly the duties of his life, 
and to carry out the noble spirit of that vow which 
he has solemnly taken at the altar, to love, comfort, 
honour, and keep in sickness and in health the 
woman who has put her youth, her beauty, her life, 
and happiness into his hands." 

Now, the design of this style of comment, and the 
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moral spirit of it, are noble, but one fears the tendency 
may not be so good, because there is in it an unin- 
tentional shirking of the fact. Nobody that reads 
such moral criticism can be fully satisfied with it 
The experienced mind will see that there is something 
dropped; the most inexperienced will have a pre- 
sentiment of a note of interrogation to be set up some 
day. What, then, is the real truth in this most- 
unnecessarily-fussed-about question of marriage and 
romance? Simply this — that, as a complaint^ the 
popular saying that with marriage the romance of 
life is over is base, but that, as an approximate state- 
ment of fact, it must be accepted. A moralist who 
wants a text for a homily, or a rhetorician who seeks 
a pretext for a flourish, or a prig who is fumbling for 
some nice distinction to stand upon, so that he may 
look over others' heads — either of these may put his 
own signification upon the word "romance," and 
forthwith be wise, eloquent, or superior, to his heart's 
content ; but when any reasonable, common mortal, 
neither base of heart nor crotchety of brain, says that 
with marriage the romance of life is over, he means 
two things — 1st, That the mystery and anticipation 
(and it is those elements which are the soul of " ro- 
mance") of the sweetest of human relationships are 
over when the relationship is an accomplished fact ; 
2d, That in the conventional model of connubial 
life there are circumstances of sordidness and vulgar 
familiarity which interfere with every individual ideal, 
though one may not see his way to stripping them 
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off. Can either of these clauses be fairly chal- 
lenged ? 

With regard to the former, it amounts simply to 
saying that you cannot experience a first realization 
twice over. Is it disputed that there is a charm, a 
freshness, a " romance," about the early stages of love 
which cannot survive a certain point? Dispute it if 
you please — ^you only rob Peter to pay Paul ! What 
is the good of taking so much bliss away from court- 
ship and laying it on to wedlock? There ia the 
bliss, a fact confessed by all men and all women in 
all ages, a bliss peculiar to " love's young dream," 
and conventionally known as "the romance of life." 
With realisation it vanishes. If you choose to carry 
it over to the account of wedlock you do something 
quite arbitrary. The thing that is, is ; and, as the 
American writer says about the opening passages in 
" Maud," " What 's the use of screaming at the calm 
facts of the universe?" "But wedlock has its own 
peculiar bliss." Ah, pardon me ! That is another 
proposition. It is what the popular doctrine (that 
the " romance of life " passes away after marriage) 
does not at all deny. It is quite incontestable, and 
brings us to the second of the above clauses. 

The statement that with marriage the romance of 
existence is gone may be taken as an accusation, if 
you please. It may be taken to mean that there is 
80 much that is sordid and base in the customary 
method of married life that the spring blossoms and 
summer flowers of emotion are rudely brushed away 
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at once, instep of giving place by degrees to the 
hazy, golden tints of autumn, and the gray solemni- 
ties of winter. I shall not go into this subject. It 
is not merely that Strephon now sees Sylvia in curl- 
papers, and Sylvia wakes to find Strephon snoring ; 
from shocks like these " afiection recovers itself," (I 
quote the beautiful words of a friend of mine,) " shak- 
ing with pleasant laughter, like a bowed osier." But 
the vulgar sense of possession takes the place of the 
solicitudes and tremblings of unguaranteed afiection, 
and both parties presume upon the " certainty " of the 
situation. Whether any sort of Domestic Tribunal, 
such as the Family Council, (of which I have read 
as a once-existing German institution,) might be a 
useful check in ordinary cases, I will not now discuss. 
But, as things go, "romance" does not exist in the 
wedlock of the million, nor can it. I am bound to 
say that I think the passage quoted from Mr Brimley 
(like similar passages which have become very rife of 
late years) is empty verbiage. Average married life 
has its own proper interests and delights, but of them 
" romance '' forms no part. This should not involve 
any accusation. When Channing — at sixty — was 
asked which was the happiest age, he said, " Sixty." 
There is no doubt that goodness like his can make 
almost any condition, as well as any age, happy; 
but no sincere mind, however saturated with poetry, 
can pretend that " the romance of life " survives 
adolescence. It is true that in late middle age there 
is a sort of Indian summer of the affections which 
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repeats the theme of earlier years — ^with yariations ; 
but that, like the " romance " of youth-time, is aui 
generis^ and will have its own time, and place, and 
conditions. 

I observe I have used the awkward phrase, " un- 
guaranteed affection," and I should beg pardon for 
having done so. Of course, nothing external can 
guarantee affection, though the more or less per- 
functory fulfilment of tangible obligations may be 
enforced. It is, indeed, in this connexion that words 
like those of Mr Brimley have their value f they may, 
at least, serve as a protest against any attempt to 
divorce privilege from obligation. Genius, it has 
been said, is the power of making efforts. False : 
but genius must have that power in a very high 
degree. And so of love. The " romantic " passion 
which basely fears responsibilities, carries within 
itself the seeds of dissolution, or, at least, of bitter 
remorse. But although that which makes the " ro- 
mance " must be capable of labour, and equal to 
commonplaces, it is not in the laborious or the trivial 
that the romance of life is enshrined. 

Briefly, there is no "romance" in responsibility. 
If, in cases where high-strung natures prove too much 
for the conditions, love, as a rapture and a glory, 
survives the time when privilege becomes wedded to 
duty, it is not because " obstacles beset the modern 
true knight " in providing for his household. There 
is no " romance " in being uncertain if your son will 
be plucked at a civil-service examination. Un- 
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doubtedly, however, cases do occur in which the 
rapture and the glory last, with respect to their 
essence, as long as life itself. The " Improvisatore " 
of Coleridge contains, I think, faithfully stated, the 
whole truth upon this subject, and nothing with 
which I do not cordially agree. It is possible, of 
course, for Mr Briraley, or anybody else, to call the 
" romance " of love the " sensual fancy of a nerveless 
boy," or the " sickly reverie of an ill-employed girl" 
— quite possible, and the thing is in fact extensively 
done. Bui how was it that the fox said the grapes 
were sour ? If he had been an honest fox, he would 
have said, " I do not know how those grapes may 
taste." If he had been a discerning, self-suspecting 
fox, he would have said, "The extreme beauty of those 
grapes is presumptive evidence that they are excel- 
lent." But, being a fox who preferred (for selfish 
reasons) to make his own experience the measure of 
the universe, — or being a fox who had not learned 
that great doctrine of One Fact More, on which I 
have insisted two or three times in these pages, — he 
said that the grapes he had never tasted were sour. 
Do we not know that there was a tropical sovereign 
who chopped off the head of a traveller that spoke of 
" practicable " water ? Just so, a frozen Lapp might 
deny the possibility of the existence of the 

" isle under Ionian skies 
Beautiful as a wreck of Paradise, 
And, for the harbours are not safe and good, 
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(another way of saying that " the course of true love 
never did run smooth/') 

This land would have remained a solitude, 
But for Bome pastoral people, native there, 
Who, from the Elysian, clear, and golden air. 
Draw the last spirit of the age of gold." 

But if the Lapp should come to see the island, 
though but in a dream, what a different sort of Lapp 
he would begin to be ! 

The real truth is, that a certain stage of culture 
once past, every human being does have dreams of 
the island. Some of us put the dreams away, and 
say they had no actual counterpart. Other some go 
looking out for the island all their days. Others 
yet fancy they have found it, until some terrible con- 
vulsion teaches them that they are astray in their 
geography. It is cold comfort for these unhappy, to 
tell them that the dream was a sensual nerveless 
fancy ; and it is not true comfort. Sensuality is not, 
after all, so difficult to deal with ; its consequences 
are measurable, traceable ; it can be, and is, shut up 
within certain cordons sanitaires in all cultivated 
communities. But you cannot shut up the light 
that never was on sea or land — except those of the 
island. Small thanks to him who tries to make you 
disbelieve in Paradise, by saying that this " wreck " 
is as unreal as Kraken-land. Small thanks (more- 
over) to him — that other well-meaning person, like 
Mr Brimley — who tries to deceive you for your 
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" good," assuring you that the " light" of a crate of 
Wallsend is tlie " light/' supposing you have worked 
honestly to pay for it, and that the real ambrosial 
fruit, is bread-and-butter. 
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CUEIOSITIES OF CEITICISM. 

A BOOK might be written upon the curiosities of 
criticism. In a review of Mr Longfellow's 
" Hiawatha," in a serial of character and long-stand- 
ing, it was made a fatal objection against the poem 
that the Supreme is represented as smoking a pipe ! 
In a "religious" magazine, Juliet's suggestion about 
cutting up Komeo into little stars, (" Romeo and 
Juliet," act iii. scene 2,) which is referred to by 
Emerson, was quoted as one of that essayist's unin- 
telligible vagaries ! In another magazine, Mr Gerald 
Massey was charged with stealing from Mrs Brown- 
ing the words, " The Lord hath need of her.^^ (See 
Luke xix. 34.) In the same article, the obvious ex- 
pression, "Strength and Beauty hand in hand," 
must needs be traced to Shelley, as if it could not 
be found in a thousand other places, and as if it were 
not a perfectly natural phrase, which anybody is at 
liberty to use. 

In the same " religious " magazine which I have 
just referred to, Mr Emerson was taxed with unin- 
telligibility for saying, in the essay on " Spiritual 
Laws," — "Let the Great Soul, incarnated in some 
woman's form, in some Dolly or Joan, go out to 
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service, and sweep chambers and scour floors, and Its 
eff'ulgent day-beams cannot be muffled or hid, but to 
sweep and scour will instantly appear supreme and 
beautiful actions, the top and radiance of human life." 
But the " religious " critic who found this passage 
obscure might have read, even in his " Congregational 
Hymn-book," if he did not read George Herbert, as 
he probably did not, (certainly, if he did, he didn't 
understand him,) this verse of that Christian poet: — 

" A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th' action fine.'* 

No doubt, anybody may make mistakes ; but a good 
many would never be committed if people of limited 
reading would limit their talk ! 
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PLAUSIBLE NONSENSE. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON was not the only great 
talker who often said showy things that won 
applause, carried away the hearers, and, after all, 
meant nothing to the purpose. Karely has a stupider 
thing been propounded than his doctrine, that be- 
cause a man who can walk five miles north can walk 
five miles south, therefore genius is all-sided ; i, e,, 
that Shakspeare could comfortably have invented 
logarithms, Newton could have written the " Ancient 
Mariner," and Shelley have planned the defence of 
Torres Vedras.* A child can see that the two things 
are utterly unlike. Yet Coleridge has left on record 
a piece of nonsense of his own scarcely less glaring in 
its absurdity. "Thelwall," says he, "told me the 
mind of a child should never be trained to particular 

* This had not been two days in print when the Library Edition 
of Mr Lewes's " Biographical History of Philosophy" coming into 
my hands for review, I alighted upon the following passages* 
(pages 633-4 :) — " No man of any intellectual eminence would now 
repeat Johnson's celebrated assertion of the poetic faculty being 
simply intellectual activity in a special direction, whereby Newton 
might have written 'Othello,' and Shakspeare the *Principia.' 
. . . . ' Sir, a man can walk as far east as he can walk west,' was 
thought a conclusive argument ; which, indeed, it was, when the 
unity of the faculties found no contradiction, but which no one 
would now accept as more than a fallacious analogy." 
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views of things — that it should be left to form them 
for itself on reaching years of discretion. I took him 
into my garden, and said it was my botanical garden. 
^ Why,' said he, ^ it is overrun with weeds ! ' I re- 
plied that I did not think it right to prejudice the 
soil in favour of strawberries, so left it alone." But 
who does not perceive that, inasmuch as a plot of 
ground can never ^ either by culture or by no culture, 
arrive at voluntary capacity, the attempted analogy 
between it and the youthful human mind breaks 
down? The distinction here is fundamental and 
final, and I must not be thought hypercritical in 
suggesting it. It is too much the fashion to push 
passing illustrations out of their proper sphere into 
that of argument ; and Truth is not yet so badly off 
as to need sham service — ^which, by the way, is 
almost always perverted, even to ends which were 
not contemplated by the blundering friend who set 
agoing the plausible nonsense in her behalf. 
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AMALGAMATION OF CLASSES. 

TO be not "high-minded," to "condescend to" 
things and persons " of low estate," to yield up 
personal tastes and habits for the cultivation of true 
social feeling, is not only a clearly commanded Chris- 
tian duty, but a duty clearly deducible from the plain 
moral principle of sacrificing the less to the greater. 
The difference between a cultivated and an unculti- 
vated mind is not a trifle ; nothing is gained by repre- 
senting it to be so. But if you can better a person 
of lower culture by meeting him on the frankest, 
most unassuming terms of good fellowship, you are 
bound in conscience to do it. Still, there is a thing 
unsaid in this matter which demands to be said ; for 
in all truth there is guidance and safety, as in all 
disguise there is danger. There is too often not so 
much unwillingness on the part of the cultivated 
individual to fraternise as on the part of the unculti- 
vated to be treated as a man and a brother. Let any 
one who has been now and then thrown into society 
a few degrees below his own standard answer if the 
chief hindrance to a perfectly frank sociality has been 
on his own side. Let him make what concessions he 
pleases, and without wry faces ; and still his friends 
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of the hour will be shewing, by the eye, and the fece, 
and the carriage, by a thousand subtle but readable 
indications, that they dislike him ; that they discern 
his superiority, wear it as meekly as he will, and 
that they resent it in their hearts. They will say, 
as plainly as they can, " What do you do here ? keep 
your own company, and we will keep ours;" and, 
perhaps, at intervals, join with this half-suppressed 
protest jests of a tolerably outspoken order, which 
fall little short of insult. Still further to embarrass 
the situation of the intruder, one or two persons of 
delicate perceptions and truly kind feeling will very 
likely penetrate, by instinct, the moral meUe of the 
moment, and, out of mistaken good nature, betray to 
him, by their behaviour, the feet of their having done 
so, till his life is that of a toad under a harrow, and 
he is fain to forswear all attempts at mixing social 
colours. The moral of all this is manifest. First, 
cultivated men and women should take care that, in 
" fraternising " with the uncultivated, they shew no 
cmsciousnesa of doing so. Secondly, they must lay 
their account for the sort of embarrassment here re- 
ferred to, and make the best even of that, like good 
soldiers of duty, who do not mind a forced march now 
and then. Thirdly, the uncultivated should try hard 
to fling away all suspicions and jealousies of their 
more fortunate friends. A professional man is not 
the natural enemy of a working jeweller because he 
wears better linen ; still less, because he speaks the 
Queen's English properly. 
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THE DOCTEINE OP CIECUMSTANCES. 

THE true notion of training is undoubtedly to 
develop what is good in the individual charac- 
ter, by surrounding the favourable elements with ex- 
citing circumstances, and, by the removal of stimu- 
lating circumstances, to deprive of opportunities of 
growth what appears imhopeful. I would not willingly 
utter one word which could be turned into a hint of 
discouragement for any effort to better the race, or 
any member of the race ; but I do think that in 
speculative and practical agitations of the " condi- 
tions-of-humanity " question of late years there has 
been too much glibness and confidence. It is easy to 
talk of raising the masses; but it is a fearfully 
difficult thing to raise a single human soul. Reflect 
how hard you have often found it, under the easiest 
and most apparently propitious conditions, to bring 
another mind into harmony with your own, even 
upon a topic in relation to which the whole world 
are substantially kin. Reflect upon the dreary fail- 
ures of all attempts at social re-organisation which 
begin oi extrd ; ask history and your own obser- 
vation what they have to report of the perpetual 
reappearances and disappearances of the so-called 

T 
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Socialist idea ; and learn to respect more the solemn 
fact of Individual Character — that wonderful 
multiplying mirror of the Divine image, which for 
ever refuses to be veiled or put out of sight ; that 
" wondrous winged steed with mane of gold," which 
will none of your bit or bridle, and vindicates its 
celestial origin by slipping off to the stars just as you 
fancied it reconciled to that beautiful apparatus of 
habit on which you had spent so much thought and 
labour. 

Character and Circumstance are unquestionably 
the two leading terms of the grand problem of 
human progress, and they are the two great centri- 
fugal forces which seem to be always leading away 
from the central idea of abstract perfection, which 
will never cease to haunt the human mind. To 
mend the character by touching its secret springs 
with a new spiritual power, and to improve the 
surrounding facts, would seem to be the whole thing 
to be done. And it is easily put into words. But 
in reality, the philosophy of the subject is not less 
complicated and hazardous than any practical labour 
whatsoever in connexion with it: the greatest diffi- 
culty of all being to strike the balance between what 
is due to the original tendencies of the nature on 
which you are operating, and the idea of perfection as 
it appears to your mind. The machine, when you 
have done, appears to work well, perhaps ; but is it 
clear that with all your hammering and botching you 
have not loosened a screw somewhere, which will 
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£bJ1 out some day, ^^with hideous ruin and com- 
bustion down?" Even in this world it may do so, 
and without your knowing it or^ suspecting it; and 
there is another, where the thread of life will be 
resumed. Your combinations seem to have been 
very successful, and even a critical observer calls the 
game well won. He may even think it indiflferent by 
what moves it is won ; but then, the guardian angel, 
and the guardian angel's Master, who sees farther 
and knows more, may not think so. Tou have got 
your human instrument to discourse most excellent 
music, but are you certain that it is the tune it was 
intended to play ? Tou are not, you cannot be, any 
more than you can be certain what echoes a different 
tune might have awoke from other natures; which is 
another bewildering reflection; for, really, it is a 
solemn thing to deal with souls ! 

Tou reply, " We do our best — we use our faculties 
as well as we can — ^we act, like Providence, by gene- 
ral rules — and trust for the result." But that is not 
the whole length to which popular ideas of raising 
the masses go. They insist upon the priority and 
superior potency of circumstance : my own conscious- 
ness, not less than my observation of life, teaches me 
to proclaim the antecedence, and superior dignity and 
potency, of character. Much may be done by putting 
a deformed nature into a framework of habit; but 
even that is a hazardous process ; and it is the work 
of generations, not of years, to raise a degraded 
type of character. Intermarriage is the grand means 
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of improving the race^ and if &yoiirable intennar* 
riages be contracted under &yourable circomstancesy 
the race inevitably, grows up to a higher standard. 
But this is a work of time, and it is one with the 
more important conditions of which we are, and I 
believe ever shall be, unable to interfere. Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless 
crotcheteers; but good, tender, thoughtful hearts, will 
flinch with horror from the impatience which pre- 
sumes upon its own private diagnosis of mortal ill to 
prescribe remedies which beggar the tenors of the 
disease ; which rushes rudely into the sanctuary of 
humanity, and fires the temple in a clumsy attempt 
to serve the altar. 

I am chiefly anxious, it will be perceived, to 
observe that we are apt to overrate both the amount 
and the value of what we accomplish in work of a 
reformatory kind. Is not the tone of ordinary talk 
upon the subject something like this? — "Look at 
that child of three or four years old. There is 
nothing in him to distinguish him from other children, 
nothing to indicate whether he shall be a respectable 
member of society, or a candidate for the gibbet. 
Bring him up in a back slum in company with rats 
and sewers, Fagins and Bill Sykeses, and he will 
come at the least to oakum and private whipping. 
Send him to school and to church, and comb his hair, 
and he will be a virtuous man." I think, on the 
contrary, that the boy who, trained in a back slum, 
would prove a criminal, will never, under any circum- 
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stances^ prove a virtuous man. You may make him 
a respectable member of society, as you call it — and 
that is most probably a point gained, because you by 
that means place your subject under present and 
prospective beneficial influences, besides securing 
society from some immediate damage. But that may 
he all that you accompliahj and it were, poastbh/j 
better unaccomplished. If the boy John Sadleir had 
been handed over to Fagin from the cradle, he 
would have proved the king of pickpockets. On the 
contrary, he was well-nurtured amid all respecta- 
bilities and conventional virtues, and he turned out 
the prince of swindlers. Humanly speaking, he had 
better have been a pickpocket in a large way of 
business. Society can spare purses, watches, and 
handkerchiefs here and there ; but it cannot spare the 
security of its commercial system, or afford to miss 
the fortunes of a thousand homes at a swoop. I say, 
then, there is something distinguishing, ineradicable, 
paramount in every human creature from its birth. 
That something is called Character. It may be 
more or less modified, no doubt. But you cannot 
make a silken purse out of a sow's ear. You may 
make a naturally oblique-minded boy into a barrister^ 
or a merchant, or a member of Parliament, but you 
cannot make him an honest fellow, though his 
obliquities may never prove of such a character as to 
attract public notice. Catch your dirty boy in the 
gutter ; train him in your ragged school ; watch him 
through his apprenticeship, till he becomes a trades- 
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man paying rates and taxes^ and making shoes 
for my Lord Tomnoddy and his lady and family. 
Good! you have done well. You have made a 
shoemaker ; do not throw up your cap and say you 
have made a man. 

Such things would never be said, if it were not 
that it is the tendency of our civilisation to weigh 
life by what it yields, rather than by what it is — 
to narrow the measure of virtue to conventional 
dimensions, and make the serviceable, the orderly, 
the "proper," the remunerative, into a false, hateful 
idol. Too often, the " respectable member of society " 
is just the meanest eft that ever crawled in slime. It 
is society's own fault. She should learn to rely more 
upon spiritual laws, and less upon the beadle and 
Mrs Grundy. It is good, it is essential, to pay your 
butcher, and not to marry your grandmother ; but if 
you plant your compass at either of these points, you 
will find the other limb stops very short of the 
harmonious circle of duty. If people really believed 
in the " immortal souls " of w^ich they prate, they 
would raise themselves first, and then go to work to 
" raise the masses " in a much more earnest and very 
diflferent fashion ; and we should not have to exclaim 
day by day, as we do, among crowds of respectables, 
imbeciles, swindlers, and wife-beating sots, — " Lost, 
strayed, stolen, or mislaid, the pattern of a generous 
Manhood!" 
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EESPONSIBILITY. 

WHEN we press the fact of individual character, 
of innate tendencies which, under given cir- 
cumstances, issue in crime, or, however, wickedness 
short of crime, we are immediately met by the ques- 
tion, What becomes of human responsibility? And 
this question is often urged by the very sectaries in 
metaphysics or in religion who have precisely the 
least right to put it forward. 

It is not clear that any character which comes into 
the world is absolutely bad or defective. It is very 
well to point to Greenacre and Bush, and ask how 
the ^cts of such cases bear upon our view. You 
inquire, Had such men naturally bad characters ; and 
if they had, what becomes of fheir responsibility? 
Let me try and answer you. 

1. It is not plain to me that any creature can come 
into existence under the rule of a beneficent Will for 
whom there is not a place. If society will take a man 
who was born for a backwoodsman or a farm-labourer, 
bring him up in the sweltering hotbed of a town, and 
make him a gentleman's steward or a guardian of 
the poor, society must take the consequences. When 
liberty of vocation for every man and woman shall 
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be secured by wise and equitable social arrangements, 
we shall be better able to discuss the question whether 
there is such a thing as a man bom with specific pro- 
pensities to evil. With the wrong men in the wrong 
places everywhere, we may take leave to postpone 
our decision, if we please. 

2. But, in any case, is a man like Rush or Green- 
acre responsible for his actions or not? Clearly, 
every man is responsible for his actions ; the con- 
sciousness of responsibility underlies all human conduct 
— not less in the cases of the greatest criminals than 
in the cases of "good" people. But then, the exact 
limitations of responsibility constitute^ in every instancSj 
a prohUm we are not called upon to solve, if we were 
ever so able (as we are utterly unable) to do it It 
is not a keen sense of justice, but mere conceit, which 
prompts people to insist upon measuring off-hand the 
guilt incurred by a fellow-sinner. It is quite possible 
that you and I are wickeder men than Rush, though 
our tombstones will record that we were affectionate 
husbands, indulgent fathers, faithful fiiends — ^in life 
esteemed — in death lamented. 
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''THOU KNOWEST THE COMMANDMENTS." 

CLOSELY connected with these topics is that of 
statements of duty. A man's responsibility is 
measured by — 1. The information given him as to 
his obligations ; 2. His innate capacity to appreciate 
that information ; 3. The forces, favourable or un- 
favourable, of circumstances. 

It is the second of these elements which is seldomest 
taken into the account. 

The truth is, that, with the exception of demon- 
strable propositions, (which, if understood by any 
two minds, must convey the same ideas to both,) no 
propositions whatever can convey precisely the same 
shade of meaning to any two human intellects. 
Moral variations are infinitely numerous and complex. 
Everything goes by comparison ; there are true heroes 
in the foulest sinks of modem iniquity ; there were 
true heroes among the ancient Eomans; but it is 
quite possible that, as the race grows, an average 
modem Englishman may be a greater hero than 
Scipio, Curtius, or Horatius. So, lofty moral sen- 
timent among a semi-barbarous people stood out 
among them, and had its proportionate force of mean- 
ing, and it appeals to cultivated moral instincts to- 
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day ; but it does not follow that the teaching, " Love 
your neighbour as yourself," would have as much 
pith and meaning, absolutely, to Socrates, Confucius, 
Seneca, or Moses, as it has to Brown or Jones of the 
next street. Most probably it would not. 

I select the " second great commandment," because 
it is favourable for the purpose of illustrating my 
meaning. The love of one's neighbour is a complex 
feeling, the elements being — 1. The social instinct; 
2. The instinct of kindness. The social instinct, the 
mere impulse of blind fondness, is as commonly strong 
in the savage as in the civilised character. The 
instinct of kindness seldom is. It may be difficult for 
a mind unaccustomed to metaphysical nicety of obser- 
vation to draw the distinction between fondness and 
kindness, but it exists, and is patent enough in the 
conduct of many around us. The sentiment of attach- 
ment of course quickens that of benevolence, and what 
kindness there is in the savage A. will act more 
readily and strongly in the direction of the beloved B. 
than in any other. But for all that, the beloved B. will 
get more good-nature, pure and simple, out of C, who 
loves B. less, but has the charity " which is kind" in 
larger endowment. Did you ever reflect what a ter- 
rible incongruity there is in semi-barbarous affection ? 

" I ask not the pleasure that riches supply — 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy. 
Shall win the young bride with her long-flowing hair. 
And many a maid from her mother ehall tear, 

** I love the fair face of the maid in her youth. 
Her caresses shall lull me, her mvMc shaU soothe; 
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Let her bring from her chamber her many-toned lyre. 
And sing ua a song <m the fail of her tire" 

The calm, unreflecting selfishness of this love is 
something really difficult for a cultivated nature to 
grasp. The "maid" is to be "torn from her 
mother," and to " lull" and " soothe" her ravisher by 
singing a song on — " the fall of her sire ! " A selfish- 
ness essentially similar, but of course less flagrant in 
its obvious symptoms, will be found to characterise 
the attachments of tens of thousands of your fellow- 
creatures. 

Now let us suppose the statement " God is love" 
placed before a mind of this order. Is it not obvious 
that you are speaking of colours to one afflicted with 
Daltonism ? An idea will indeed be received into the 
mind ; but how diflFerent that idea from what the same 
simple words would convey to the mind of an Oberlin 
or a Channing ! Bright, beautiful souls, who would 
freely spend and be spent for their fellow-creatures ! 
It is surely quite plain that the injunction, " Honour 
all men — ^love the brotherhood," means one thing to 
an average Englishman, and quite another thing to a 
Hottentot or a Patagonian. 

I wish to suggest that this, too, is not sufficiently 
taken into account in our effi:)rts to " raise the masses ; " 
and scarcely ever taken into account at all in our rash, 
foolish, presumptuous attempts to measure the respon- 
sibilities of others.* 

* While these sheets were going through the press, I lately met, in 
a very respectable journal, a passage which— written, as it evidently 
was, in good faith, and accepted, as it probably was, by the msyority 
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of readere— shews plainly enough how very few, even among intelli- 
gent people, have grasped the idea of the necessary essential flexi- 
bility of language. Here is the sentence : — " In tiiese latter days 
we note with pain the tendency to acquire a habit of interpreting 
common words in abstruse and recondite senses, strange to the 
minds of ordinary men. The result of that habit will be, that 
those who are unfortunate enough to acquire it will end by be- 
lieving nothing." 

At nonsense like this I stand aghast. That process which con- 
sists in the perpetual translation^ of words into new meanings is not 
peculiar to '' these latter days," but belongs, as it must belong, to 
all ages. So long as men differ in capacity and in morale, (and the 
difference between man and man is practically infinite,) so long 
must words mean different things to different persons. If all the 
people that ever lived could by some means be arranged upon a 
graduated scale, then the meaning of the word " love" (for example) 
would have to be expressed by a different symbol for every round 
of the ladder. So far from the recognition of this truth being 
destructive in its tendency, it is the only truth which can save ns 
from (logical) destruction. Whoever refuses to recognise it will 
certainly have to end by '' believing nothing," if he, at the same 
time, thinks at all. But, fortunately, it is impossible for a human 
being to " believe nothing." The ** belief " of A. may be the " un- 
belief" of B.; but to talk of "believing nothing" is rubbish. 
Every possible question may be symbolically put in three words — 
head or tail? The answer may be Either, but it can never be 
Neither. 
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MORMONISM. 

TTTHEN a " religion " has lasted sufficiently long 
T f for children to be born under its rSgtmej other 
causes enter into its progress than its power to enlist 
the speculative belief of outsiders. This is now the 
case with Mormonism. I do not happen to know 
how old the youngest " bom " Mormon may be, but 
the " religion " has lived long enough for girls bom 
of Mormon fathers to be young mothers, so that 
numbers of children must have been " bred " in its 
bosom, trained to believe in the Divine origin of the 
Mormon literatm-e, the Divine authority of the Mor- 
mon Heaven's- Vicegerent, and the moral propriety 
of Mormon social institutions. 

We may henceforward, then, spare our wonder at 
the number of sincere Mormonites ; — hundreds are 
just bom into it, and there is an end. But the 
wonder respecting the original power of the creed 
and system to make believers remains, and I think 
there are some words yet unsaid respecting the 
sources of that power. 

I distinguish between things which are possible to 
be believed because there are parallebr to them, and 
things which are in their own nature accountable. 
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The question of the first successes of Mormonism, 
and of its actual conquests at present over " Gentile " 
mindS; demands that this distinction should be kept 
in view. I do not at all pretend to understand how- 
it is that a man of the intelligence and culture of Mr 
Orson Pratt, the Mormon " Apostle," should believe 
in " the golden plates," and the crude forgery firom 
which " my servant Joseph " started upon his pro- 
phetic career. But, inasmuch as superior men have 
before now been found in the train of the grossest, 
barest delusions, I believe, without choking eflfort, 
that Mr Pratt may have quite sincerely taken to " the 
golden plates," and the pretensions of " my servant 
Joseph." Still, there never was anything in my own 
mental experience to correspond with it, and it is a 
thing which, if there were no parallels, I should dis- 
believe — t.e., I should doubt the honesty of any 
Mormonite of a certain degree of talent and culti- 
vation. 

Unaccountable (not incredible) is the word I apply 
to the faith in Mormonism of an intelligent iqstructed 
man. But that is the only kind of fact about the 
history of the system to which I apply the word. 
All the rest I think may be accounted for. 

I. I do not think it surprising that rude audiences, 
such as those who attended the Mormon " confer- 
ences" in London, should accept for "religious 
services" the irreverent medley served up to them 
in the Mormon procedure at ostensibly sacred meet- 
ings. In how many out of any given hundred of 
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the workers and small shopkeepers of England will 
you find the sentiment of reverence either naturally 
strong, or cultivated into pervading activity ? When 
the ignorant semi-brutalised poor feel their want of a 
"religion," it is commonly in the shape of a mere 
groping after some idea strong enough to regulate 
their lives for them — some scheme of things compre- 
hensive enough to explain their (to them) unaccount- 
able privations, and bountiftil enough to give them 
better hopes. Any strong, good-natured detM ex 
machind will do. Strong and good-natured he must 
be, but the rest you may fill in almost as you please ; 
and if you could get at the idea of God as it exists 
in the heart of tens of thousands of coarse worship- 
pers of one class or another, you would be pained to 
find how little it, in fact, includes of the qualities that 
bespeak true reverence. The religious services of 
other strange creedists besides Mormons have pre- 
sented incongruous features. Most of us have, at one 
time or another, heard very irreverent prayers, 
sermons, and hymns. Then there are Banters, 
Shakers, and what-not besides, all of whom ignore 
the distinction between the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and depoetise worship in their own ways. The Mor- 
mons depoetise it in methods quite in harmony with 
the material character of their creed, and, by intro- 
ducing as much familiarity as possible into their 
services, seem, to the vulgar mind, to bring the 
Divine into actual close contact with the human. 
Nor is it a trifle that the hrusquerie which the Mor- 
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mons affect in their sacred things is just the kind of 
manifestation which the xminstructed think inconsist- 
ent with what they call " gammon," if not altogether 
an antidote to it. 

There are, indeed, many things to recommend 
Mormonism to ill-taught minds of a brawny de- 
scription. 

II. The Mormon creed is concrete, and consistent 
of the sort. The concreteness is a great recommend- 
ation, removing, as it does, all difficulties on the 
score of imperfect spiritual apprehension. Grod, says 
the Mormon, right out, without mincing matters, 
has length, breadth, and thickness ;• he shouts, to the 
tune of " The Kose that all are Praising " — 

" The God of other Christians is not the Gk)d for me ; 
He's got no parts or body, and cannot hear or see — 
A God of revelation I 
Oh, that's the God for me ! " 

This resolute concreteness runs through the whole 
system. The Mormon's kingdom of heaven means 
a kingdom, with real crowns and kings, all complete. 
His God is not called " Our Father " for nothing — 
he is held to be literally so. He has not only "body," 
but "parts" and "passions!" Anthropomorphism 
was never more complete than in the Mormon theo- 
logy ; and it is obvious what advantage a dexterous 
literalist may take, in support of it, of Old Tes- 
tament language, and how consistent he may make his 
scheme in vulgar eyes. 

III. Prosperity, says Lord Bacon, is the blessing 
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of the Old Testament ; adversity is the blessing of 
the New. Mormonism recognises this, and gains an 
immense advantage in doing so. It is the Old Testa- 
ment which; from its romantic stories^ incessant 
personal interest, and play of passion, is most read, 
first read, and last and best remembered, by the 
average of the English poor. Mormonism might be 
called a crude' Old Testamentism. It is full of tan- 
gible views of the Divine conduct, and of human 
^eed• It breathes of plenty, and power, and milk- 
and-honey for the faithfiil and the strong. It spares 
its adherents all puzzling attempts to reconcile the 
^' blessings " of the two books by merging them in 
one, and that one the more popular and pleasing of 
them. At the same time, to meet cavillers and cover 
the accidents to which a new " religion " is liable, 
there is a spice of " tribulation " or "persecution" 
thrown in here and there. This saves appearances 
with those who might otherwise fancy the "milk- 
and-honey " business a little overdone, and it pleases 
sentimental " saints," who happen to get lynched, or 
anything of that kind. 

IV. There is a strong, romantic attraction, for 
coarse minds, in the corporateness and freemasonry of 
Mormonism. Any one who has noted Odd-fellowism 
and similiar developments, must know how powerful, 
among the lower strata of the people, is the " One-of- 
Us " feeling, and how fond they are of being bound 
together, and separated from the rest of mankind by 
mysteries of initiation, and so forth. Mormonism ia 

u 
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just the sort of organisation to please these people. 
To be a Mormon, to belong to the bodj, to be dulj 
initiated; and then to be something qnite different 
from others ! — ^that is decidedlj grand. 

V. K I were asked for one word which would 
describe, as nearly as one word could, the state of 
mind which, in reference to theological and social 
questions, prevails most largely at this hour, I should 
say — unsettled. Such faiths as men have are held 
laxly, and do not grasp and regulate their lives. 
Now, men must be governed either from without oi: 
from within, or be miserable. In our own day 
personal liberty is almost unbounded, and the field 
of activity which lies open to every individual per- 
plexingly wide, whilst the rule from within is not 
strong enough to cover it. Then, new facts and new 
thoughts have been taken up faster than they could 
be assimilated ; old landmarks of opinion have been 
disturbed ; and in the hurry and struggle of life the 
way is missed, and there is conscious stumbling and 
conscious wandering. Now comes Mormonism to the 
puzzled million, with broad theocratic pretensions, 
saying, " Yes, we see you are puzzled, and that you 
want something to hold fast by. Now, we will 
undertake to methodise your life for you. We begin 
by isolating you from this confusing system of things 
in which you now fret and pine, and placing you 
under a new and consistent regime. With us, who 
own no allegiance to ^society' without, you need 
never be in the darkj for our scheme is a theocracy, 
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minutely ordering all the machinery of life, and we 
have perpetual revelations to meet new difficulties as 
they arise. Here you are torn in pieces by anarchic 
laws and institutions; with us there is no laissez 
/aire; we promise you a strong Government, and 
plenty of it. If you want to know your right course 
about a lot of wood, you can ask our prophet, — old 
ladies ask our prophet about smaller trifles than that, 
-and his decision is the voice of heaven. What a 
satisfaction! Leave these Gentiles, where you are 
always getting off the rails, and come to us, and let 
us set you in a groove, where you cannot go wrong 
if you try." This voice finds ready listeners. A 
strong Government is just what the worried-out 
Gentile needs every day. It is much easier to accept 
a rule from without, than to find the kingdom of 
heaven within ; so he flies to the feet of the Mormon 
King Stork in haste, and — ^repents at leisure. 

Among the leading causes of the success of Mor- 
monism, then, among a discontented population like 
ours, I name the concreteness of its creed; the 
secularity of its " religious " inducements ; its attrac- 
tions as a novel and romantic organisation of industry, 
presenting a flattering front to the ill-fed poor ; and 
its pretensions to regulate in detail the lives of its 
adherents by centralising the work of conscience. 
Perhaps I ought to add a certain bluff, coarse 
humanity, which belongs rather to the spirit of the 
founders and propagators than to the creed, but which 
makes itself felt in the propagandism, and which has 
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a real charm for the masses. Polygamic hopes may 
influence a few converts, but not many, I think. 
The mere love of adventnre may also cany off a small 
number. But, of all the causes, I hold the chief to 
be defect of self-goyemment, from the decay of £Edth 
in old principles of conduct. Those who cannot 
control their outward lot, who know .just enough to 
be bewildered, and would be glad of somebody to 
regulate their lives for them, are the likeliest candi-* 
dates for Salt Lake. We may safely take it for 
granted, in addition, that they are the likeliest persons 
to wish themselves away again. They carry with 
them the motive-power of perpetual unrest. 
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THE ACCEEDITED INCEEDIBLE. 

rthe course of a week's reading, and going about, 
one is sure to have his moral generalisations 
startled from their propriety by things which, as the 
Creed says, " are most certainly to be believed," and 
which yet seem so outrageous as to defy all human 
capacity of belief. Nothing is better accredited than 
the incredible in moral history. This has struck me 
with renewed force lately apropos of the troubles in 
India. From private letters, I have gathered details 
of cruelty to women, at the hearing of which strong 
men turn pale. I have seen a muscular fellow, six 
feet high, listen to them, and watched the muscles of 
his cheek fall like those of one wearied by long night- 
watching. As for me, I am neither muscular nor six 
feet high ; but I was accosted by a friend the other 
day with the exclamation that there seemed " nothing 
left " of me — when all that had been deducted from 
my ordinary self had been deducted solely by an 
anecdote of the Indian rebellion. It was an incident 
of cruelty to a woman which has not found its way 
into the newspapers. I am skilful, I believe, in say- 
ing exceptional things, but by no periphrasis what- 
ever, by no touch of art, could I tell this story. The 
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puzzle of this and similar cases is, that you cannot 
dismiss them by saying, in the commonplace of the 
vocabulary of horrors, " A fiend mtist have done it;" 
because it is obvious that a man must have planned it. 
A "fiend" sustains no relation towards a woman 
which would make it possible for such ideas to enter 
his head. He lacks the first essential for inventing 
the horror. 

That men may be unkind to women is a fact 
which we may take note of every day of our lives. 
There is wife-beating, there is desertion, there is ill- 
temper. We are all angry with our idols sometimes ; 
but in men of common mould the reaction is almost 
instantaneous, and the fiercest fires of wrath are soon 
drowned in floods of tenderness. Still, the natural 
instinct of sexual kindness may be in abeyance in 
the best of us. That we can understand. But what 
we cannot understand, and God forbid that ever we 
should, is the inverted action of the instinct in alli- 
ance with cruelty. Yet, it is well accredited in its 
eflFects, constituting, as they do, some of the most 
dreadful passages in the records of the attested 
impossible. 

Alison quotes from the Marquis Custine, the son 
of the lady, an interesting anecdote of the Reign of 
Terror. "When Madame de Custine," he says, 
"appeared on the stair, on leaving the Courts, a 
savage cry arose in the mob ; the vociferations of 
the people and their gestures shewed that they were 
preparing to murder her on the spot. If she had 
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sunk down, she would have been instantly torn in 
pieces ; even the appearance of faltering would have 
proved fatal. Uncertain whether to advance or recede, 
she hesitated a moment, and the people were just 
springing forward to seize her, when an unknown 
woman in the crowd secretly pressed her hand, and, 
taking the child which she carried in her arms from 
her breast, gave it to her with the words, ' Return it 
at the bottom of the stair.' She did so, and, pro- 
tected by the infant citizen, escaped unhurt, and 
gave back the child ; but she never saw her deliverer 
more." This we all sympathise with. The privilege 
of helplessness and innocence protecting a woman who 
carries a baby is quite a matter of course. But I now 
quote this little story of normal human nature to 
place it in opposition to another story, also from the 
Reign of Terror, which belongs to the Accredited 
Incredible. I read, over and over again, distrust- 
ing my eyes, that under Carrier, at Nantes, "five 
hundred children of both sexes, the elder of whom 
was not fourteen years old, were, on one occasion, 
led out to the same spot to be shot. Repeated ftisil-* 
lades cut them down. Never was so deplorable a 
spectacle witnessed; the littleness of their stature 
caused most of the bullets, at the first discharge, to 
fly over their heads ; they broke their bonds, rushed 
into the ranks of the executioners, clung round their 
knees, and, with supplicating hands and agonised 
looks, sought for mercy. Nothing could soften these 
assassins ; they put them to death even when lying 
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at their feet." Here; again, we are tamed adrift 
into the wild waters of the inconceiyablj horrible. 
Just now we had a mad crowd respecting the presence 
of a child in a woman's arm ; now we have assassins 
shooting down five hundred children at once — and 
yet not at once, for it must have been after several 
fusillades, amidst shrieks, and contortions, and blood. 
Here and there it would happen that the same child 
would have to be shot at twice or thrice; a little 
thing with a broken arm would come shrieking to a 
soldier's foot; a girl, unhurt by the first discharge, 
would turn screaming to her brother drowned in 
blood; some would faint, and be killed while in- 
sensible; and — men did all this. Unquestionable 
men. Two legs, two arms, two eyes, heart, brain, 
and all the rest; and many of them fathers. No 
doubt, too, they ate their next meal in due course, as 
usual. Oh, how we should welcome the investigator 
who falsified facts like these ! 

A touch of the ludicrous sometimes mingles, 
though not to lessen it, with the horror and shame 
of the Accredited Incredible. I can only quote 
from memory the well-known anecdote concerning 
the Queen of Spain's legs. Her Majesty of Spain 
was once — may be still, for what I know — ^presumed 
to have no visible legs. To see them was death 
without benefit of clergy. It fell upon a day that 
the queen, riding out, got the invisible member on 
one side — left or right — entangled in the stirrup, and 
fell. Dragged along as she was by the horse, her 
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death seemed certain. A cavalier present^ knowing 
the law on the Eoyal Leg Question, but forgetting it, 
or defying it in the interest of common humanity, 
sprang forward and saved the life of a woman, and 
that woman his Queen. If my recollection is accurate, 
this gentleman was executed for his courage. To 
have not only seen the Queen's leg, but to have 
touched it, was death, and no intercession of hers 
could save him. That is my recollection ; but I have 
a faint doubt whether the poor fellow may not have 
had his punishment commuted into banishment, im- 
prisonment, or some other tender mercy. I have, 
however, a strong belief that the tale is well attested. 
If it should be otherwise, why, so much the letter for 
the facts. If it really is true, it is one of the most 
revolting instances of that Accredited Incredible 
which turns up in history and biography so often as 
to make us ready to exclaim, when some question is 
to be settled by an appeal to "human nature," — 
" Yes, it is all very well to appeal — ^but what is 
human nature?" 
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AN ANECDOTE WITH A MOEAL. 

A YOUNG lady in France, placed under the tui- 
tion of, I think, Madame Clairon, with an eye 
to the stage, was constantly offending her teacher by 
excessive action with her arms. She was in the 
habit of flinging them about in a supererogatory way, 
which tore passion to tatters,'^" in the Ercles' vein.' " 
After many admonitions, the lady resolved to tie her 
pupil's hands to her sides with a piece of string. 
"Now," said the girl, "I can't move them at all!" 
"Go on with your part!" kindly replied the other, 
smiling; and go on she did, with elocution all the 
better for action all the less. At last, on reaching the 
climax of her part, her excitement nerved her little 
wrists, she burst the string, and, as your charwoman 
would phrase it, she " gestulated " with great vehe- 
mence. When it was over, she apologised, with tears 
in her eyes, saying, she really " could not help it." 
To her surprise, her instructress praised her action 
this time. " That, mon enfant, is what we want. 
Reserve your vehement displays of feeling till you 
cannot help making them, and they will be both 
appropriate and successful." Surely the lesson is a 
large one^ Quiet energy, without splash, but with 
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readiness to strike the iron when (but not before) it is 
hot, is the secret of success in most undertakings. 
And, in style, what a hint have we here for poets and 
"fine" writers. Ladies and gentlemen, do not fling 
your tropes about till you cannot help it; then they 
will tell, — then cast your spasmodics on the waters, 
for you shall find them after many days. 

It may, indeed, be questioned whether promptitude 
in execution is sufficiently urged as essential to effi- 
ciency. But when once a design has assumed a 
clearly defined shape in the mind, then, if ever, is 
the time for action. Wait a while, and you will find 
that you see less plainly the thing to be done, and 
that a warmed-up enthusiasm is a poor, spiritless 
performer. The same rule applies to the enforcement 
of newly discovered truth. The thing you discerned 
so clearly a year ago that you could have told all the 
world in accents which would have roused them, you 
scarcely perceive at all to-day. Or it has taken rank 
among your own mental commonplaces, and you can- 
not command worthy speech for it. Remember, 
then, that (the first outbursts of adolescent excite- 
ment once over with you) a real enthusiasm, whether 
for truth-speaking or for doing, is, primd fade^ a 
golden opportunity, and if you let it slip you are a 
fool for your pains. 
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WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? 

FIFTEEN years or so back, sincere but impatient 
minds, revolted by "progressive" talk and 
social nostrums which came to nothing ponderable, 
said to themselves, "Why all this fuss? Let us 
give the other thing a trial — turn the leaf backward 
instead of forward — and see what we can get out of 
Addison and Sir Eoger de Coverley. At least we 
shall get peace and quietness, and life lived in a 
gentle mood." 

The beauty of the Addisonian type made this 
more than excusable ; it was lovable. But it could 
never come to anything real. The pendulum oscillates, 
but it moves forward, changing its pivot every hour. 
Queen Anne is dead; you can no more revive her 
than you can revive Druidism. But a great man 
stepped forward to try his hand at the impossible 
thing. What he did that was real is unique in our 
literature ; what he did that was chiefly mimetic was 
not unique, and was, in its turn, imitated. A crowd 
of writers followed the great man— or rather chased 
him, several streets off. Here was a chance for the 
tag-rag and bob-tail of literature! They had not, 
indeed, fought his fight, and had not, therefore, his 
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reasons for fiJling back upon the quietness of the 
Addisonian mood ; but they were quick to perceive 
that the Addisonian manner, worked in modem 
grooves of thought, gave them a chance of shirking 
the battle altogether. Under cover of a style which 
(from its imitative character) sometimes left you in 
doubt when the key was serious and when it was 
burlesque, it was obviously possible to dodge difficul- 
ties of all kinds. The neophytes, to do them justice, 
made the most of their opportunity : they went in 
for the easy life, and called it the gentle life. It 
was thus that what in the hands of the great artist 
was at best a protest, and at worst a doubt, became, 
in the hands of the tag-rag and bob-tail, a conspiracy 
for letting down great phrases to little meanings. 
Allowance being made for latitude, for evasion, and 
for banter, the residue was nothing particular. Pay 
your tailor (if you can.) Do not kick your grand- 
mother. Beg pardon when you tread on a man's 
toes. Give a beggar a halfpenny now and then. 
Get along comfortably. Do exactly as other people 
do, and call it being " brave." That is all. For the 

gentle life inquire within. 

This comes of literary galvanism. The Queen 
Anne type is dead; it went out in Benjamin Franklin 
— its last metamorphosis — without the wig, the sword, 
the ruffle, and the poetic gr^ce, but essentially the- 
same. "My dear Sir," says Plumer Hay, one of 
Mr Hannay's heroes, " if Addison was alive now, he 
would be writing in the Morning Advertiser^ Ex- 
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actly. To which I will add, on my own account, 
that if Sir Eoger de Coverley was alive now, he 
would be signed away into a private lunatic asylum 
in a week. 

I love Sir Roger de Coverley well enough to have 
had for years a specially bound copy of the Coverley 
papers for constant reading. But in his place. He 
cannot be reproduced, nor the spirit of his age. At- 
tempt it, and you make (if a great artist) a hybrid, 
and (if a little one) a humbug. Hence, you never 
know where to have those writers of the gentlemanly 
school. One time they are flourishing Milton's rapier 
as if they were going to call down fire from heaven 
to its point ; and then, when the air grows hot, or the 
subject diflScult, you find them hiding under Frank- 
lin's coat-tail. The result being, that Barnum him- 
self, if he will only behave with decency, pat his 
children's polls, and take his toddy quietly, may fancy 
himself an heroic gentleman, and feel the aureole of 
Michael Angelo's Moses sprouting out of his head 
because he pays the rent of the shop in which he 
sands the sugar, and of the pew in which he airs the 
little Barnums on Sundays. 

Let us see if we can do anything towards finding 
out what is the fair, natural, and reasonable meaning 
of the word " gentleman." 

If ever in the whole compass of human story, real 
or fictitious, there was a double-dyed villain, it is 
the Lovelace of Richardson's " Clarissa Harlowe." 
" No reader," says Sir Walter Scott, " but feels vin- 
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dictive pleasure when he is run through the body." 
Yet we all remember reading that while the story 
was in progress, and the moral issue uncertain, Rich- 
ardson was constantly receiving letters from anony- 
mous and other correspondents, chiefly ladies, implor- 
ing him to "save his soul;" that question the 
illustrious novelist has dealt with pretty much as the 
^eat German has treated it in the case of Faust. 
But how came Richardson's correspondents to like 
the bad man so? Was he, then, a gentleman? 
Boldly, I think he was. 

If I wanted to imitate the kind of fault I am going 
to condemn, I might say we live in an age of quack 
definition. But an "age " is not to be summed up 
in that way, and I content myself with observing 
that we have certainly a good many quack definitions 
of the word "gentleman " now-a-days. The result, if 
we accept them, is, that we may dispense with every 
other noun-substantive descriptive of gpodnegs. In 
the recoil from the idea (which was too obvious a per 
version, by the by, to need much exposure) that a 
gentleman is one who never does anything, we have 
got into the way of making a gentleman do and be 
every mortal thing that is excellent. We need not 
now speak of a " brave " gentleman, for instance, 
seeing that it is part of the received definition that 
he should be " brave." It is true it is found in prac- 
tice that this means being pretty indifferent about 
right and wrong, and cruelly vindictive or quarrel- 
some about private affironts, — but no matter. The 
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fact is^ it is hardlj possible to conceive of a gentleman 
who is not brave, so that may pass ; but, if we go on 
as we have lately done, piling up the virtue (as the 
fifth-rate novel does the agony) under that one word, 
we shall soon come to have our gentleman a bold 
warrior, a perfect citizen, a mirror of manners, a faith- 
ful Mend, a tender husband, an affectionate father, a 
poet, a painter, a martyr, a missionary, and a phoenix. 
No, no ; this will never do. 

There is a line of Dekker which has a good deal to 
answer for : — 

" The first true gentleman that ever breathed." 

An extraordinary line, the sentiment of which is, I 
think, repeated somewhere by Izaak Walton. It is 
difficult to conceive the mood in which it could have 
been written, but we get some light upon the pos- 
sibilities of incongruity which lie hidden in certain 
natures, when we call to mind Charles the Second's 
exquisite little speech, that Roman Catholicism was 
the religion for a gentleman. At all events, Dekker's 
line (though something may be said for it in its 
place) has been the excuse for a quantity of idle 
talk about being a gentleman, which has led to no- 
thing but moral confusion, and base dilettante self- 
flattery. Let us suppose that it had been written in 
a poem of the working class, — say in Thomas Cooper'd 
" Purgatory of Suicides," — but with one alteration : — 

" The first true working man that ever breathed." 

This would have been just as sound a line as the 
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other. But who is there that would not at once see 
through it, and wish it away? 

One of the first things usually done when it is 
desired to fix the meaning of a word, is to turn to its 
etymology. With the assistance of some very wire- 
drawn writing, of which the reader would be justly 
impatient, something might be got out of the etymo- 
logy of the word gentleman. But when we find the 
word " genteel," or " gentle," applied, in one lan- 
guage or another, to a landscape, a rose, a leg, a verse, 
or a bird : — 

" La gentille alouette, avec son tire-lire-lire," 
we may well decline going so far a-field for what lies 
near at home, to honest eyes. I feel satisfied that 
the simple truth upon this subject, once stated, will 
commend itself to every reader. 

I hold, then, that a gentleman may be a very 
wicked man. He may even be, in a solitary act of 
his life, a diabolised man — a man who does something 
so bad that the question is, not whether he was a 
gentleman when he did it, but whether he was 
human. Of course, on the other hand, he may be good, 
in addition to being a gentleman. Bishop Heber, 
for instance, was a gentleman, and a good man ; but 
the two things are as distinct as possible. No doubt 
there is incongruity in a man being a wicked gentle- 
man or a Christian boor ; but there is incongruity in 
all incompleteness. And if there is any use in having 
a varied stock of descriptive words, why should a 
gentleman be tottis teres atque rotundm^ any more than 

X 
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a hero ? The hero may, possibly, not be a gentle- 
man, and the gentleman not a hero. 

All forms of goodness have their place in the 
world, and diflferent aspects of the gentlemanly char- 
acter may be exemplified by different people; but 
the essence of the " gentleman," as he stands before 
us in all his types, from the good Bayard or the 
generous Henri Quatre, to the bewildering Lovelace, 
is personal bravery, softened by culture into that 
magnanimity in trifles, which permits an " unembar- 
rassed brow " all round. This is not a perfect defini- 
tion ; but it is a sincere one, and has, in that regard, 
a real chance of being near the truth. It is very 
close upon the one which is implied in the fine pas- 
sage,— 

'' Katnre upon his unembarrassed brow 
Had written gentleman." 

It means, that a gentleman is one who puts you at 
your ease, and is at ease himself whilst you are to- 
gether. Beyond the hour he may be anything you 
please. I am persuaded you would be quite- com- 
fortable in the society of Lovelace, supposing you 
did not know beforehand of his badness ; for I am 
persuaded he was a gentleman. 

The question whether any particular person is a 
gentleman or not may be esteemed diflScult, and it is 
really unimportant, so long as we all do our best. It 
ought not to offend me to be told that I fail in one or 
other, or partly in both, of the clauses I have just 
named, for I know it before anybody tells me. To 
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be a gentleman is the result of perfect culture be- 
stowed upon a happy temperament ; that is a lot which 
does not fall to everybody's share. In a world of un- 
equal conditions the diflSculty of being a gentleman 
will be grcjat, in proportion to the defect of character 
multiplied into the defect of culture. As the facilities 
of culture are increased, of course the diflSculty is 
lessened; but nothing can hide the fact that constant 
discipline from without, as well as from within, is 
necessary to make the average human being into a 
gentleman. Poverty is not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle — John Halifax may conquer it ; but too hard a 
fight with circumstances is apt to set up habits of 
self-assertion which are unfavourable to being truly 
"genteel" — a word which I fearlessly employ, al- 
though it has been so vulgarised. Riches do not 
make a gentleman ; but poverty does not help to make 
one. Both in national and individual life, something 
must be conquered from the external world before 
cultivation can begin. A gentleman is one whose 
training has made him fit for society, and leisure and 
competency are great aids in the making of him. He 
is a man with a reserve of graceful strength for com- 
mon purposes of intercourse, and something must 
have been accumulated of moral and intellectual 
merit, before he can begin to be. 

The ease with which a man, in any station of life, 
can become a gentleman, will depend, in part, upon 
his capacity of imitating noble manners ; or, to put 
the same thing diflferently, upon his capacity of taking 
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a polish. This is a matter of sympathy. Some have 
so much of the readiness in question^ that they can, 
and do, with perfect ease become gentlemen, as £» as 
manner goes ; others, who have the natural courage, 
which in the ideal gentleman is polished into social 
magnanimity, are so totally destitute of the instinct 
of imitation, that they can never be made to reflect 
a grace which is external to themselves. Thomas 
Day, the author of " Sandford and Merton," was, by 
all accounts, a kind, courageous, self-sacrificing man ; 
but he could not take a polish: he was a sort of 
Cymon whom Iphigenia could not alter. He fell in 
love with Honoria Sneyd, — sometime darling of the 
gallant and faithful Andr^, — ^and proposed to her. 
She admired the jewel but despised the casket, as 
Mrs Eowe said, speaking of Dr Watts. Poor Mr 
Day then tried his luck with Elizabeth Sneyd, who, 
in her turn, declared that she could very well have 
loved so good a man, if it had not been for his 
" austere singularities ! " We are now informed, 
with ludicrous pathos, that Mr Day ^' told Elizabeth, 
that, for her sake, he would renounce his prejudices 
against external refinements, and endeavour to ac- 
quire them ; for which purpose he would go to Paris, 
and place himself for a year under the tuition of 
dancing and fencing masters. This," we are as- 
sured, "he actually did, but, notwithstanding the 
many painful restraints to which he submitted, and 
the incessant assiduity with which he studied to 
acquire, in his air, manners, and address, the graceful 
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ease and polished exterior of a man of the worid, he 
was unable entirely to conquer habits to which time 
had given such strength. He now returned to Eng- 
land^ but onlj to endure fresh disappointments. The 
attempts he made with visible effort to assume the 
polish of fashionable life, and the showy dress in 
which he presented himself to his fair one, appeared 
infinitely more ungraceful and unbecoming than his 
natural simplicity of manners and of garb. She 
confessed that Thomas Day, blackguard, as he jest- 
ingly styled himself, was much less displeasing to 
her eye than Thomas Day, fine gentleman. After 
such sacrifices and such efforts," continues the bio- 
grapher, " it was easy to conceive how great was his 
mortification." Well, let us not attempt to mystify 
ourselves by saying that he was, after all, a true 
gentleman, and that the lady whom he at last mar- 
ried had the good sense to look below the external 
boor and see the gentleman. He was not a gentle- 
man, but he had a world of goodness in him : this 
was of more consequence. It is hard to have to de- 
cide between Socrates and Pericles, but if a choice 
must be made, it is the gentleman who must go ; 
we cannot spare the martyr at present. 

It is not true then, dear friend, that we can all be 
gentlemen. We can all try for whatever is good, 
and strive after social magnanimities ; but let us not 
bemuddle our views of character, lest a worse thing 
come upon us. The time will arrive, let us hope, 
when the word gentleman will have no meaning that 
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can require a moment's discussion. There are types 
of character, even among men, — there are hundreds 
among women and children,— to which we should 
never think of applying any word whatever that 
comes out of the same vocabulary of transition. 
Now and then we get hints of what beautiful souls 
may walk the City of God. But let us in the mean- 
while keep bounds. If any one word could be found 
which would describe all that Luther was, it would 
include something of what makes a gentleman; 
but you can no more squeeze Luther into that sub-* 
stantive than you can put the solar system into a 
watch-pocket. Nor can you put any but the easy 
virtues into it ; the only effect of giving it too much 
leverage, must be an eflfect which has, indeed, already 
begun to be apparent in our moral criticism — viz., that 
virtue begins where praise leaves off. 
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SUBSCEIPTIONS : TESTIMONIALS: MONU- 
MENTS. 

THE intelligent foreigner, accustomed to see almost 
everything attended to by a paternal government, 
is for ever expressing his surprise at what is accom- 
plished in this country by voluntary money-giving. 
At the moment at which I write there is an immense 
amount of " subscription " going on. There are the 
subscriptions for a tribute to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort ; the subscriptions for the benefit of 
the widows and others left destitute by the Hartley 
Colliery " accident ;" while, last and least, a costly 
gift has just been presented to Mr Milner Gibson at 
Freemasons' Hall, in acknowledgment of his services 
in connexion with the repeal of the taxes on know- 
ledge, (as they were called,)— a gift which, having 
something of the monument about it, is called a 
" Commemorative Testimonial." All this, and much 
more that might be placed at the side of it, is really 
striking. The country's purse is evidently a very 
long one ; the country's feelings are very easily ex- 
cited, when cause is once shewn ; and nobody grudges 
trouble in supplying, by personal effort and attention, 
the requisite machinery for bringing the results of 
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collective good-will to bear upon the proper lines of 
direction. Such reflections are full of comfort and 
encouragement to the patriotic. There 's life in the 
old land yet — and (which is the grand point) life to 
ypare for emergencies, and for future ^'missions." 
We may part with colonies that can go alone,— 
Canada, for example, if Mr Goldwin Smith and the 
Times can agree about it, — but we must still have 
work to do in the world, or we should not make so 
much new blood as we do. That is one thing that 
may, not unnaturally, occur to an observer of the 
readiness with which both effort and money are 
always found to be forthcoming in Great Britain. 

Again, a word may well be said about the facili- 
ties which a high state of civilisation affords for 
concerted action in cases where giving on a large 
scale is made necessary, either by misfortune that 
calls for help, or the pressure of feelings that demand 
expression. A transcendental essayist suggests that, 
when a gift is in question, the merchant should bring 
his " dollars, the poet his poem, the shepherd his 
lamb, the farmer corn, the painter his picture, the 
sailor coral and shells, the girl a handkerchief of her 
own sewing." How charmingly the idea would have 
worked out in the case of Mr Milner Gibson! I 
fancy I see drovers with sheep, sailors with shells 
painters with pictures, and girls with handkerchiefs of 
their own hemming, all going in procession to Free- 
masons' Hall, the ceremony of reception being ad- 
journed to Hyde Park for want of room, and Mr 
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Gibson being obliged to make a sacrificial pile of 
them all, or else reduced to poverty through building 
a place large enough to contain them. In point of 
fiwt, however, it is all managed by morsels of metal 
representing labour, which again are changed into 
crisp bits of paper representing metal, which again 
are changed into a " Commemorative Testimonial " 
that may stand on a large sideboard. How much 
more convenient than the transcendental scheme! 
And how. much more fair and inclusive! For, upon 
the principle that your gift must be autobiographical, 
— ^^ a part of yourself," — ^numbers of people must be 
shut out from contributing at all, in spite of the most 
grateful dispositions. Perhaps Mr Harper Twelve- 
trees might send five thousand packets of washing- 
powder; but how could an enthusiastic Kat-Catcher 
express his emotions ? Or a Popular Preacher ? Or 
a Vocalist ? Conceive Mr Spurgeon writing to Mr 
Milner Gibson, with his compliments, requesting to 
know at what time he should wait upon him to preach 
a sermon ; or Mr Sims Reeves asking that Cabinet 
Minister to name the hour at which he would like to 
hear him sing " Sound an Alarm ! " out of " Judas 
Maccabeus." Clearly such conceptions are unwork- 
able; the plan actually adopted is far superior to 
that of the transcendentalist — which might have re- 
duced Mr Gibson to the necessity of hearing Mr 
Dickens read his " Christmas Carol," and Mrs 
German Reed sing "The Young Man from the 
Country;" seeing Leotard go through his trapse 
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feats, and Blondin walk his terrific rope ; for it is to 
be presumed that all these people read untaxed news- 
papers. 

One thing which may well occur to those who 
reflect about our recent monuments and testimonials 
is, that the religious element is generally " conspicu- 
ous by its absence" in all such performances of 
modern sentiment. I have not, probably, seen every 
suggestion which has been made for a monument to 
the memory of Prince Albert; but if the. national 
feeling be that Mr Tennyson's title for him — Albert 
the Good — is fully justified, there seems every rea- 
son why a structure erected in honour of his name 
should recall the infinite ideas, and place his image 
in that " dim religious light " which is appropriate 
to the memorials of goodness gone before. This " dim 
light" is what is wanted in order to tone down the 
hardness of modern utilitarianism, which, choosing 
to kill two birds with one stone, manages to make 
so many " memorials " serve benevolent uses. It has 
been truly urged that there is something unlovely 
about this way of "doing" our gratitude and our 
charity all at once. But nobody could complain of 
an Albert Memorial in the shape of a useful Institu- 
tion, to which the approach should be through a 
monumental chapel sacred to the memory of the 
dead Prince, and to the thoughts which the loss of 
such a man begets. Nor could any objection be 
made, even in the strictest justice, by subscribing 
^^ positivists " and "secularists," to such a chapel, if 
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the design were properly carried out. For it is the 
business of Art to speak a language which appeals to 
the sympathies of all ; she is bound to do it, what- 
ever types she employs, and the Cross has passed 
into a symbol of universal significance. I do not 
expect to see monumental crosses again the fashion ; 
but who can pass Trafalgar Square, and look at the 
statue of Havelock, without feeling that it wants 
something which it would not have been permitted 
to lack in the days when Charing Cross received its 
name? 

I will close these paragraphs with the observation 
that the moral sensibilities of the masses of the 
people are so thoroughly degraded to the law-made 
standard of what is " due," that unhappily false 
ideas prevail about the giving and receiving of alms 
subscribed, or indeed paid in the shape of poor's 
rates. If people have deserved well, there is no 
" obligation " in receiving, there is no ".charity" in 
giving. It has been well observed by Mr Kuskin, 
that an honest industrious labourer is no more de- 
graded by coming upon the parish than a Lord 
Chancellor by receiving a retiring pension. The 
same principle applies to cases of voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the relief of distress of any kind — though it 
is not heartily acknowledged in one case any more 
than in the other. In truth, however, no more credit 
is due to a man for contributing to a Belief Fund 
than for paying his baker. 
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THE PUBLICITY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

THE following short paragraph has been going the 
round of the newspapers and magazines, since a 
recent execution at Liverpool : — " Kesult of Exe- 
cutions. — Four cases of robbery under the gallows 
at the execution of &c. &c., came before the Liverpool 
magistrates the next day." 

Scraps like this are circulated with a view to dis- 
seminate the doctrine that public executions are demo- 
ralising, and that the crimes which are committed by 
those present at them must be taken as a proof of it ; 
or, at least, as a proof that the witnessing of execu- 
tions has no deterring effect. 

I would say to the opponents of the publicity of 
capital punishments. Get up any other public spec- 
tacle equal in interest to the deliberate slaying of 
a man by the common will of all men, expressed 
through the law, and see if you do not have pockets 
picked as frequently when the show comes off. I 
know, indeed, that this experiment must remain un- 
tried, simply because there can be no such spectacle ; 
but we may see from what takes place at even an un- 
usually brilliant Lord Mayor's Show, or a monster 
preaching, that the essential condition of pocket- 
picking is a crowd, no matter how gathered. 
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With respect to the question of deterring effect, 
it is obvious to remark, that to the eye of a criminally- 
disposed person the hanging of A. B. up there for 
murder would have no particular bearing on the 
chances of C. D. down here for stealing a handkerchief. 
Indeed, I should suspect, judging a priori — I speak in 
ignorance of the precise facts — that the race of pocket- 
pickers, and all the small skulking irregulars who 
gall the kibe of the Party of Order, would be averse 
from crimes of violence. The area-sneak and the bri- 
gand of the highway are of different breeds, and what 
appeals to one would not necessarily appeal to the 
other. Indeed, murder is always, thank God ! so ex- 
ceptional a crime that we cannot expect any class to 
take home to their bosoms any direct lesson from the 
public punishment of it, except in very rare cases. 
But what direct lesson can any one possibly derive 
from the hanging of a murderer like the man who, 
the other day, cut his wife's throat in a frenzy of gin 
and jealousy ? What figure would represent the pro- 
bability that any man who stood or sat in sight of 
that scaffold would ever be tempted to cut his wife's 
throat in a drunken rage? 

The truth is, it is not, in the first instancey a 
question of deterring or making examples. The 
complicated process of feeling, thinking, and social 
machinery which ends in the solemn slaying of a 
murderer starts, not from reflection, but from the 
primitive instinct of retribution, in virtue of which we 
all feel, when wrong is done, that the scale should be 
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righted by the infliction of pain upon the wrong-doer. 
For myself I am, in all sadness and solemnity, dis- 
posed to think — and not the less earnestly because I 
once thought otherwise — that there are cases in which 
healthy human instinct demands the taking away of 
a sinner's life, — the utter putting of him out of the 
way, — and can be satisfied with nothing less. But I 
insist, if that be so, that the instinct calls for publicity 
in the execution of its awards. If this terrible thing 
is to be done, do it, you, in the face of the sun, and 
of us, who will look on and see all fair, in God's 
name I That is what the instinct says ; repudiating 
all theatrical devices, like those recommended by the 
Lords' Committee on Capital Punishment, (which sat 
some years ago,) such as the hanging out of a black 
flag, the tolling of a bell, and other trumpery. 

If, here, you say, " Who is it that look on, and are 
supposed to see all fair in such cases?" I reply, in 
the main, they are the average mob of the bad neigh- 
bourhoods of great cities; and it is nothing against the 
wholesomeness of the spectacle itself that so many of 
the spectators are debased, unfortunate creatures, who, 
with little to gain and nothing to lose, — the outcasts of 
the body social, — take these opportunities of flinging 
their defiance at all order and authority. Society 
has no buHiness to have such mobs anywhere in her 
bosom. Nor has she any business to relegate execu- 
tions to holes and comers favourable for the collection 
of riiobs. 
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But you say, " An execution is a revolting* spec- 
tacle, and must be exhibited in a dark place." I ask, 
revolting to whom ? To the coddled, artificial man of 
cities. Painful and awful it should be to every one; 
but if human society has the courage to decree the 
slaying of one of its members, it should have the 
courage to see its decree put in force, and ought not 
to find it revolting. I will maintain that the deliberate 
taking away of a man's life is so solemn a thing, that 
the sovereign (if a woman, then by deputy; but women, 
like men who cannot or will not lead armies, were 
not intended for sovereigns) is bound to be present at 
it, and should be accompanied by the highest eccle- 
siastical functionary of the realm. It may seem a 
light matter down here to string up Bill Sykes; but 
the angels may look upon it as a very important trans- 
action, and charge with skulking the society which 
will only trouble itself to be officially present in the 
persons of an ordinary, a hangman, and a turtle- 
eater, and yet complains when the byways of cities 
(which, more than nature even, abhor a vacuum) are 
filled with the scum of the earth, who make indecent 
noises, while the ears of the doomed wretch vibrate 
awfully to the words, " I am the resurrection and the 
life." 

* AU forms of strangling are revolting. To strangle a woman 
is worse than revolting ; but it is possible to kill a man without 
hanging him. — This paper was written in 1857. 
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HOW TO MAKE A KETTLE OF FISH; 

ris an easj thing, requiring onlj a little attention 
to the rules or suggestions which will be found 
below, to make a Kettle of Fish of one's whole exist- 
ence. But lest it should seem (to adopt the high- 
polite style) an extreme supposition that any human 
being should want a recipe for such a thing, we will 
suppose, rather, that the good reader, like Firmilian 
of Badajoz, (who, desiring to enlarge his experience, 
murdered his family, and blew up a congregation at 
prayers, or something of that kind,) is in search of a 
new sensation, and desires — just as he might wish to 
turn wine into vinegar for a scientific end — to turn 
some practical difficulty of his own life into a kettle 
of fish, instead of bringing it to a satisfactory termi- 
nation. This being assumed, he will find the following 
remarks deserving of his attention. 

1. It is not easy to say which is the most favour- 
able condition for your purpose, — that you should 
have brought the difficulty upon yourself, or that you 
should have had it forced upon you, or that the two 
conditions should be mixed. Some men are bom to 
kettles of fish ; some achieve kettles of fish ; and 
some have kettles of fish thrust upon them. But, 
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probably, the best of all " stock " for witch-broth of 
any kind (dear madam, you know what stock is ?) 
is a state of &cts in which merit and demerit are 
inextricably tangled on all sides. 

2. Nothing tends to confusion so much as telling 
the truth. Franklin long ago assured us, that the way 
to puzzle a man of the world was to be honest. He 
doesn't expect it, you see. Why, you might just as 
well ask a purchaser your real price for anything you 
mean to sell. He takes it for granted you intend to 
try and cheat him, and, ask what you like, he begins 
to beat you down. Kothschild said to Fowell 
Buxton, " I advise you to give a beggar a guinea 
sometimes, — ^it is very amusing." Let me advise 
you to tell the exact truth sometimes, — ^for instance, 
to praise a man, to thank a man, or to express a 
regret, or a hope, as warmly as you feel inclined, 
within the limits of good taste. It is very amusing. 
3. Along with occasional truth-telling should go 
simplicity and sincerity of behaviour. You are bound 
not to be sulky or churlish ; if you are either, you 
will be rightly punished by society. But simplicity 
is forbidden. This happy tertium quid is unknown 
out of the Happy Valley ; and a certain pretence 
of being delighted with nothing at all is de rigueur 
in public. It is called being sociable, and is sup- 
posed to be a civil, conventional acknowledgment 
that we all need each other, and are gregarious 
beings. In point of fact, however, it is the small 
hypocrisy of little minds, and cankers away, by slow, 
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unwatched degrees, the sincerity which should form 
a basis for real cheerfulness, real sociability, and the 
real gay courage, which are sure to make themselves 
loved if they have time allowed them. 

Note. — ^You must not try this simplicity on too 
long; it is infectious, and makes other people so 
happy, that they actually come to prefer it to the 
hypocrisy of "propriety." In the end, sincerity 
glows out into a bloom of gaiety which is " sweeter 
than a thousand roses crushed ;" and then the people 
say, " My dear, where did you buy that carmine ? " 
But the caution contained in this note is, perhaps, 
scarcely necessary. Try it on too long? You will 
not be allowed. So this warning may take its place 
alongside of one addressed by (I think) Mr Shandy 
to my Uncle Toby, in the matter of diet: "Also 
abstain, as much as thou canst^ from the flesh of pea- 
cocks, cranes, coots, and didapper hens." 

4. Be not afraid to make pledges, — especially tacit 
pledges, — without exacting any in return ; likewise, 
be handsome in your constructions of other people's 
promises, and other people's fulfilments of promises. 
In matters of feeling, you will observe that promises 
must often be taken as mere declarations of intent. 
Sometimes the bare words overshoot the meaning or 
the capacity; for the promiser may be sanguine, 
(without being either false, reckless, or vain,) or may 
be unfortunate. Now, if you want a real, downright, 
prime kettle of fish, you must act upon all this. 
Your kettle will begin to boil like Hecla when you 
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discover (as you certainly will) that comparatively 
few people will understand or reciprocate. It is 
utterly impossible — no human pen could qualify 
itself — ^to foretell the confusions into which you 
wiU get yourself by the kind of policy which I am 
recommending to you. If your own real, vital 
interests will permit, absolve any over-promised per- 
son whose relations with you, in business, or service, 
or friendship, are becoming more painful than the 
point at stake is important. If this should be im- 
possible, make the burden of fulfilment as light as 
you can. If nothing at all can be done in this kind, 
you can at least recognise the promise as a misfor- 
tune, saying, " We have, in this little matter, opened 
an account with Heaven, it seems: our accounts 
with each other can never be squared hf us ; let us 
hope they will be squared for us, and let us forgive 
each other all that can be forgiven." Of course, this 
sort of thing is difficult to put into words, — difficult 
to put into deeds. Try the effect, however, of simply 
abstaining from what is usual in such cases.^ Try 
it, I say, and don't blame me if your kettle of fish 
boils — over^ sulphurous, hissing, and horrible — ^with 

♦ The effect of mere abstinence from what is usual has of late 
been startlingly illustrated in the case of a gentleman who, simply 
because he trusted to people's candour, and did not employ the 
usual legal machinery, in a case where (as it happened) the other 
side did not stick at perjury or anything else, made as pretty a 
kettle of fish as ever was heard of : got himself imprisoned for a 
felon, and his property forfeited to the Crown. I daresay this 
gentleman wishes to forget his troubles ; but I crave his forgiveness 
while I do my duty by referring, for posterity's sake, in so many 
words, to the Case of Mb Bbwicke ! 
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(what the spasmodists call) ^^ mad spoomings to the 
firighted stars." 

6. In cases of conflict with others, shew yourself 
ready to relinquish, or very slow to claim, your rights 
of priority, of dignity, of gain, of enjoyment ; but at 
the same time never give up your freedom of action, 
or allow another to suppose he can induce you to do 
what you yourself believe to be wrong. To put the 
same thing briefly. Never dictate to other people, but 
never let other people dictate to you. \N,B, — Highly 
recommended. This combination warranted to excite 
great astonishment.] 

6. If those with whom you ai'e associated, or who 
are opposed to you even, are designing to act fairly, 
(though you may disapprove,) and you are able, by 
slightly compromising them, to exculpate yourself in 
any intricate question, be sure not to do it. Hold 
your tongue, relying upon the candour of outsiders. 
This is excellent for your kettle of fish. If you are a 
public character, or a private character worried or 
enticed into publicity, or self-sacrificingly submitting 
to publicity, your efibrts will be assisted by public 
meetings, deputations, leading articles, and nobody 
knows what not besides. Everybody that has got a 
finger to spare will insert it, and your kettle of fish 
will be wonderful. 

7. It has already been hinted that you can aeate 
much moral confusion by simply abstaining from 
ordinary methods. Let me push this further, by say- 
ing that you can do still better in this respect by 
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carefully observing the rule, Be slow to pursue an 
end by means extraneous to the quality of the ead 
itself, or by means that do not lie strictly upon the 
line of pursuit. To illustrate my meaning. I once 
read a story of a soldier who deserted, and who was, 
years afterwards, caught in a manner which seemed 
to me infamous, though it appears to have excited 
no disapprobation in the mind of the narrator. The 
man had been accustomed to delight his regiment by 
voluntary performances on the clarionet — an instru- 
ment in giving breath to which he had some peculiar 
knack. His officer, leaning out of a window, a long 
time after the fellow's desertion, heard somebody 
playing the clarionet. Pricking up his ears, he said 
to himself, " That 's the deserter ! " ran down into 
the street, and trapped his prey. Was that right ? I 
venture to think not. It would have been as fair 
to arrest the man because you recognised his sweet 
smile, or his knack of feeding a baby with a spoon. 
Your proof turns upon a point extraneous to the obli- 
gation broken. But — need I add this? — if you 
allow such scruples to weigh with you in the conduct 
of life, a forty-Babbage power cannot calculate the 
chances of your getting into troublesome positions. 
One of the greatest and best of living men, and one 
of the most idolised too, got himself into the two most 
ignominious situations of his career, simply by 
Quixotic delicacy — (one of the situations, though 
little known, was cruelly ignominious.) The rationale 
of the thing is obvious. If you behave in this way, 
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it is just as if you talked a different language from 
that of the people with whom you are probably deal- 
ing. You are like one of the Seven Sleepers taking 
a strange coin into the city, after awaking hungry in 
the cave. Do you think the baker will give you 
bread ? Not he, my friend ; he will have you clapped 
into the stocks. 

8. Lastly, — not to go on as long as would be only 
too easy, — lastly, pray attend to this. In your youth, 
you had, among other dreams, a dream of a sweet, 
strong, flexible, royal, modest, courageous nature — 
that could be trustful without exacting anything; 
that could influence without seeking to control ; that 
could help without entrapping; that neither chose 
harness for itself nor for any ; that could, however, 
take up any Divine yoke of its own free will, never 
trying to force the free will of another ; — in a word, 
a royal nature, flexible yet strong, — in communica- 
tions with whom kettles of fish would be an everlast- 
ing impossiblity. I say, you had such a dream ; but 
I am going to add, that your dream was, perhaps, 
realised! You did actually, on this hard, solid 
planet, find such a nature. Nay, you may have 
found (for what I know) half-a-dozen such natures. 
If you did, — let me look at your line of life, you goose! 
— if you did, you fell in love with them all. And 
a happy time you had of it, when you found yourself 
in clover with people who could love without being 
frowsily familiar, and serve without driving bargains 
— a happy time ! In your elation, you rushed out 
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into the streets, and began to behave to everybody as 
your friend or friends behaved to you. Ah, your 
line of life is cross my hand with a silver six- 
pence! — the long and the short of it is, you made a 
Kettle of Fish. 

I have only one word more, sir. Pray, what did 
you expect ? Who are you ? Who am I ? Give every 
man his deserts, and who shall 'scape whipping? 
What am I that I should expect to ride in an omnibus, 
or walk in the street, or sit upon a bench at church, 
in company with the magnanimity of Alexander, the 
generosity of Antony, the justice of Aristides, the 
patience of Socrates, the elegant self-possession and 
roundness of Pericles, the delicacy of feeling of Sir 
Philip Sidney, the courage of Garibaldi, the tender- 
ness of Florence Nightingale, the wisdom of Solomon, 
the simplicity of Joan of Arc, the love of the sera- 
phim, the zeal of the cherubim, and the serviceable- 
ness of a strong umbrella? 
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THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 

IF ever an Englishman " cuts his painter," it is at 
Christmas-tide, and, in fact, there is great reality 
and warmth of life about the festival. After every 
deduction that can be made for casual ^^ excesses," it 
must be admitted that, as a people, we do shew credit- 
ably at the great holiday of December, in respect to 
that capacity for massive enjoyment, unseasoned by 
cruelty or vulgar triumph, which is one of the happiest 
and most conclusive symptoms of a healthy national 
life. 

Of course, the Christmas of modem times is a very 
complex product — containing, besides what lies at its 
core, ingredients of Druidism and Scandinavianism, 
obvious to the least cultivated antiquarian eyesight. 
Recently, too, the ideal of the day has been a good 
deal Germanised, and has certainly gained in poetry 
and refinement by the process. In short, the " Com- 
pliments of the Season " is a little aspiration which 
involves, in spite of the coldness of its form, a great 
deal of what is blessed, ay, and thrice blessed, all the 
world over, and to millennial years. 

At the bottom of our observance of Christmas lies, 
of course, the faith of the enormous majority of the 
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people in the great Christian mystery, with its conse- 
quence, — salvation brought to the door of every heart. 
Upon this basis are superposed the well-known ele- 
ments of social intercourse on the broadest scale of 
affectionate freedom, — good eating and drinking, and 
what is called " charity," in its various forms of per- 
sonal forgiveness and general beneficence. In all 
ages, and among all people, there has been a tendency 
to associate with religious festivals a certain degree of 
licence in directions the very opposite of " religious." 
I believe this begins from certain uneradicated tend- 
encies of a " pantheistic " order, which seem to be 
always at hand to prompt the imagination to find 
something worshipable in the mighty primitive in- 
stincts. However, although the mistletoe mystery, as 
it has come down to us in British traditions and is 
adopted in some British households, is, we all know, 
only an attenuated modernism for a rite which had, 
anciently, a much wider scope, the great Christian 
festival, as we recognise it, permits no " licence;" it 
only does what is quite natural and beautiful — takes 
into the service of a common thought the simplest 
sentiments, and most sociable enjoyments — those 
which are sure of being everywhere effective, in every 
rank, at every time of life, and among persons of the 
most different culture. Everybody likes good eating and 
drinking, for instance; and among all the northern 
races it is a sociable thing ; every meal being in some 
sort a sacrament, as the practice of " saying grace" 
declares. If " stomach is temper," (as it is,) a reason- 
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able feast has a real ethical significance. When sulky- 
starvelings abuse the pleasures of the table, they may 
safely be told to invent better if they can. In truth, 
all our enjoyments take it in turn to come to the top 
and override the rest; and the contemner of roast 
turkey is fit, not for a crown of glory, but for a course 
of gentian and camomile. People without appetites 
are difficult to live with, and, primd faciej not to be 
trusted. They may reasonably be suspected of Jesuitry, 
and such like abominations, which never yet consorted 
.with roast pig and apple-dumplings. By eating and 
drinking together, sharing together one of the simplest 
and most primitive of human pleasures, and one which 
is closely connected with the sustenance of life, we 
quicken our sense of what we have in common ; and, 
accordingly, the rites of hospitality have always been 
the natural seal of aflfectionate intimacy, whether in 
the form of a set meal, as on Christmas-day, or in the 
casual and commuted form of that " pot-luck," which 
so powerfully struck an old French traveller who, five 
hundred years ago, went back and told his countiy- 
men how, in England, when one friend met another 
in the street, he said, " Perdie, you shall drinke one 
pinte of malvoisie ! " The Englishman is much abused 
by continental critics for being so unconversational 
and dry ; but he has always had, and deserved, the 
credit of being hospitable in a big massive way, and 
Christmas-tide is the time when he makes a point of 
deserving it best. How significant is the customary 
notice of the railway companies issued at this season, 
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that for a week no furniture or ^^ empties" can be 
carried ! What a magnificent amount of good eating 
and drinking lies behind such a fact as that 1 From 
one end of the land to the other, undismayed by the 
threat of coming little bills, the British people make 
love to each other with turkeys 1 An electric chain 
of appropriate sausages thrills the vast island heart, 
while stintless libations of cordials, vowed to friend- 
ship and the fireside, are waiting to be poured upon 
sacrificial beeves, from which a sweet-smelling savour 
goes up with the music of the bells which ring to 
church. It is well the days are not yet past, in fact 
and physiology, for "stomach," as you find it in 
Shakspeare and the vulgar tongue, to stand for 
capacity to meet the fair broad claims of life. For 
to have " a great stomach" may still signify to be 
brave ; and still we can discern that Saint Augustine 
was not necessarily absurd when he prayed for grace 
divine to quicken his " numbed liver." I believe, 
then, in good eating and drinking at Christmas, and 
do not see the profanity or the coarseness of it. It 
has been said that all great men are, barring illness, 
great eaters. So are great nations, then, by parity of 
reason. And when a common joy is in every mind, 
there is no fairer way of getting it everywhere testified 
than by an appeal to one of the simplest of the in- 
stincts which we all share, the gratification of which 
collects the household daily round the board, and 
sinks so much that is naughty in a common senti- 
ment. For who can eat and drink with those whom 
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he despises or hates? Why, it is what we do not 
like to be seen doing by a stranger, or even an inter- 
loping friend ; to be " at dinner" is to be sheltered 
from even bailiffs and duns for a time. 

So much for the rationale of Christmas cheer. The 
rationale of the extended sociality and general amnesty 
which are among the understood elements of Christmas 
observance is so well understood, and so much talked 
about, that what is necessary under that head is chiefly 
a caution against insincerity — against worked-up, fac- 
titious good-will, and that " forgiveness" which, as 
the Laureate says, is only an underhand way of 
taking licence to hate a little longer. Nobody says 
that it is ungraceful or undesirable to take advantage 
of any happy suggestion of any time to forgive in- 
juries and be sociable; but the special duty of " cheer- 
ful giving" at Christmas has been challenged a good 
deal of late years. Is anything to be said for Christ- 
mas-boxes? Is it possible to arrive at a sharply- 
defined conclusion about them ? 

" Wretched beyond all power of description," says 

Dr Johnson, (the quotation is, I fear, not verbatim^ 

" would be the couple who should be compelled to 

settle by force of logic the minute details of a 

domestic day." Well, when the enthusiasms of 

youth are subsiding,"*^ and day by day the sense of 

♦ I do not remember in what mood I was when I wrote this 
equivocal passage. But I, in fact, hold that it is a sacred dutj not 
to allow "enthusiasms" to "subside" until the whole of their aig- 
nificance has been taken up and absorbed by the mind. A man 
should often walk in the picture-gallery of his memory, and so live 
his past over again. 
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power over circumstances grows less, and we begin 
to let things mould us, instead of trying always to 
mould them, (a complexion to which we all come at 
last, though some of us struggle more than others 
with the pressure from without which is so damaging 
to ideals,) we find that a similar remark applies to 
the whole of life. Well for us if we hold fast to 
that trys optimism, (of intent,) which is the strongest 
necessity of a lively conscience; and still make, at 
least, honest endeavours to reason out our course 
aright, and keep the best thing, to be done in the 
best way, plainly before us as an ambition, however 
much we may fall short of it. 

Should I give Christmas-hoxeSj or not ? is a ques- 
tion which I once thought I could answer absolutely 
for my own guidance ; but various occurrences, lead- 
ing to reconsideration of the whole case, have at last 
landed me in one of those compromises which occur 
so frequently, that one is at last tempted to say, 
There is nothing absolute — everything is relative; 
all life is a compromise, and, " Under the Circum- 
stances," the true philosophy of conduct. 

At the Christmas season of the year, the mistress 
of a decent middle-class London household receives, 
probably by a messenger who gives a double knock, 
intended to imitate the postman's, an envelope ad- 
dressed, " On her Majesty's service — Income Tax — 
Grand Finale — The European Crisis — Important 
and Interesting," — inside which is a circular from 
Tagg & Ragg, the linen-drapers, who seem to have 
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an idea that Christmas is the season for spending^ 
and that they may come in, if they look sharp, for a 
few bountiful drops of the general shower of extrava- 
gance consequent upon the conventional *' season- 
able" loosening of the purse-strings. Tagg & 
Ragg, and such like vermin, are, let us hope, pretty 
generally disappointed. But this is only the begin- 
ning, and we have not yet come to " boxes." In a 
few days the master of the house is favoured with a 
circular, commencing, "We, your faithful scavengers," 
and concluding, " We humbly request you will not 
bestow your accustomed generosity upon any one 
who does not present a duplicate of this card, and 
shew, upon demand of the same, a medal of Napo- 
leon at the battle of Austerlitz." The same " accus- 
tomed generosity" is confidently looked for by a 
dozen or so of cringing parasites of all sorts and 
sizes, from the small newsboy to the tall lamplighter. 
Everybody who does anything, or brings anything 
to, for, or about, or in any conceivable way related 
to the house or its occupants, is inventing excuses 
for high-pressure assiduity of service, and finding or 
making opportunities of blowing his own trumpet. 
The newsboy has made unparalleled eflforts to get 
the Times early. The postman actually says, " Thank 
you, sir," (for taking a letter of him,) and hopes you 
will excuse his mentioning that the direction of the 
letter is not plain, and you might pVap*8 name it to 
the party, in case of accidential non-delivery, or being 
sent to the Dead-letter OflSce. And so on, until you 
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are more han ever convinced of the truth that was 
in Sam Slick^ when he made his immortal observa-^ 
tion for all seasons—" There 's a deal o' human natur' 
in man." 

There certainly is, you say ; and very nasty human 
nature too, which is where the shoe first pinches and 
revolt begins. What do these miserable creatures 
mean by croaking and fawning about me and mine 
for a fortnight, in hope of getting sixpence a-piece at 
the end of it? Why, it is part of a system: they 
expect heaps of sixpences besides yours. They kiss 
the toe of No. 9, saying, " king, live for ever ! " 
and then go and do the same at No. 10, and all up 
the street, and down the street, and round the comer, 
and wherever they can. Do they indeed? Then so 
much the worse; the explanation only makes the 
case uglier still. The degradation of these beings is 
on a scale of immensity h faire peur ! Nor does it 
mend matters that the balance may probably be 
righted within a month or two ; that these beggars 
belong to a class in whom emotional reaction is swift 
and energetic; that if you happen to offend him, 
you may be bullied and blackguarded to your heart's 
content in March by the very fellow who, in Deceiii- 
ber, licked the dust of your shoes for your accustomed 
generosity. 

The first practical movement one makes, after re- 
flection, is, perhaps, to discriminate in giving. Let 
me see. The lamplighter regularly gets drunk on my 
accustomed generosity. The girl who brings home 
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the mangling — a clean, rosy-cheeked, broad-backed, 
thick-legged nymph, habitually shewing a military 
boot, and as much white stocking as a coal-heaver — 
makes up every Christmas a parcel of fish, flannel, 
oranges, and nuts to her poor old father and mother 
down in Berkshire. Good ! I will say Yes to Duti- 
ful Dorothy, and No to Juniper Jack. 

But at this point a new feature, and one upon 
which, to speak h la Castlereagh, the question a good 
deal hinges, attracts my attention. The appeal to 
my generosity is a sham, and a very strongly-marked 
jwosZ-compulsoriness lurks under the most modest 
touching of the supplicatory forelock for a " box." 
Now if, at the moment, I happen to have my hands 
full, and am with difficulty able to be just, how can 
I, with a clear conscience, go and be generous ? Yet 
a degree, and, in practice, a pretty considerable de- 
gree of compulsoriness seems to be necessarily 
attached to the setting apart of any particular reason 
when giving is to be "the fashion," the "right 
thing," with all well-regulated Christians who 
have a penny to spare. For it is a sort of so- 
cial suicide to confess that you have not a penny 
to spare. " But," answers your faithful scavenger, 
"you are compelled to pay poor's-rates regularly; 
and your pew-rent, and your subscription to the 
Blind School, are looked for at stated times. The 
association of the gift with a regularly recurring 
season is no reason for not giving." True, I reply, 
my scavenger, true ; if the gift and the season, and 
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the reason for the gift and the seasoUy are all three 
accurately settled beforehand, either by a recognised 
authority or by agreement between giver and re- 
ceiver? Eejoins, upon this, the faithful scavenger, 
— " Then the season for boxes is defined. All your 
honour has to do is to define the amount of the gift, 
and your honour is caught in your own trap," Not 
so, scavenger. I want, in addition, the reason for 
the gift. I know what I pay pew-rent for, and I 
can drop my subscription when I please, and make 
all square by going to another church or chapel ; so 
of other cases of a business-like, above-board charac- 
ter, where what is compulsory and what is not are 
known on both sides, and there is no shamming or 
double entendre. But what am I to pay Christmas- 
boxes for? and how am I to get out of being worried 
for them if I cannot honestly pay them ? Are your 
wages insufficient ? Then come and ask me to ad- 
vise you or help you in the work of getting more. 
You can do that with no loss of personal dignity, 
and I can comply or refuse as I please ; but this box 
system is a vague, clumsy, unsatisfactory institution, 
fit only for the hobbledehoyhood of society, and 
blesses neither him that gives nor him that takes. 

Shall I say, then, that Christmas-boxes are a relic 
of semi-barbarous times, when it was natural to seek 
to relieve violent outbursts of the cruel passions by 
strong displays of the kindlier? that they are in the 
nature of an occasional mulct, or commuted form of 
duty — the duty being " sweet charity," and the pro- 

z 
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per season every day in the year? that they must 
disappear as life becomes increasingly equalised^ and 
duty a daily wear instead of a holy day hairshirt ? 
An this I might say, and not be very far wide of 
the truth. Yet there are a few words to be said on 
behalf of "boxes;" and said they shall be, with your 
kind leave — more especially as these are times in 
which the individual conscience is too apt to shirk 
the little burdens imposed upon it by the working of 
institutions which, amid fast-changing conditions, do 
not go like clock-work. 

Society is composed of two classes — ^those that 
have too little, or barely enough, for their present 
wants ; and those that have something in excess of 
their present wants. In her heart of hearts. Society 
knows very well that the bargains driven by those 
who have a surplus with those who have none are 
not just in the sight of high Heaven, although they 
may be legally, economically, or conventionally so ; 
and, feeling that an occasional fine or mulct is due to 
the Great Unsurplussed, she takes advantage of an 
ancient custom to pay it with a cheerful face. We 
may thus regard " boxes " as one of the forms in 
which Capital confesses to Labour that all is not yet 
right between them. 

But suppose it were, would boxes cease, deter- 
mine, and be void, (as lawyers say ?) They might ; 
but some substitute would be found, so long as these 
hearts of ours recognise generosity for a virtue. 
Something within often prompts us to give " full 
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measure, heaped up, running over," in our transac- 
tions with our fellow-creatures. Everybody does, in 
fact, give such measure now and then. A merchant 
(suppose) pays his clerk a handsome salary — and 
there is no better type of a fine old English gentle- 
man than a steady-going English merchant. Our 
firiend the merchant thinks to himself, " Perhaps I 
have been peevish now and then with Jackson, and 
certainly he had a hard pull with that last balance- 
sheet; he may have had his shortcomings towards 
me, but then I 'm the stronger and the richer, and on 
a vantage-ground, and I will tell him to draw a 
cheque for ten pounds." And so in other cases, 
which might be invented by the dozen. 

Once more, there are the very, very poor ; and it is 
hard lines to prevent my saying at Christmas, " I 
must, I know, remember the poor always ; but really, 
on this anniversary, something rises in my throat 
which insists on my remembering them with an open 
hand, and, by Jingo I* I'll do it, and sleep the sounder 
for it." 

Finally, much may be done, by force of character 
and intelligence in the giver, to refine and elevate 
the conditions of alms-giving. To discourage all 



* I might strike out this bit of sarplnsage, but I let it remain for 
the sake of saying a word for Robert Southey. He has been 
accused of irreverence for using, somewhere, the expression, " By 
the living Jingo." It deserves to be remarked that, at all events, 
he did not invent it, as he is supposed to have done. It is in the 
" Vicar of Wakefield,'' where it occurs, I think, as one of the flowers 
of speech of Lady Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs. 
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solicitations for the yails ; to bestow them in a frank, 
manlj (or womanly) way ; to make them the occa- 
sions of even the briefest interchange of thought and 
feeling on noble subjects; and to distribute them with 
some discrimination, are obvious steps towards the end 
desired, and calculated to make an embarrassing social 
institution tolerable, if not useful and pleasant I 
say some discrimination, because we cannot help 
honouring liberality independent of desert, or at least 
in excess of it — 

" The mean, suspicions wretch, whose bolted door 
Scarce mored in welcome to the wandering poor, — 
With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 
That Heaven will bless, if mortals wiU be kind." 

Such liberality is a powerful educator, both of those 
who receive and those who give. 

And now, shall I say a word about Christmas 
bills, which, in (as Mr Harold Skimpole said) the 
unconscious poetry of their hearts, the presenters call 
^^ little bills?" Only this, that, as they have to be 
paid, it will be better to pay them cheerfully ; or, at 
least, that heads of households should take care not 
to revenge their pecuniary irritations upon wife, daugh- 
ter, or maid, by making themselves generally dis- 
agreeable; unless, indeed, Ihe ladies of the house- 
hold have, by any extravagance, made themselves 
obnoxious to just reproof; and, even in that case, the 
reproof had better be direct than oblique. A manly 
British householder, though he may be angry, does 
not ** snap " women '^ up," or '^ fly at " them " like a 
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tiger," even when he is going over the last compli- 
ments of the season ; or, if he does, he has shamefully 
forgotten the exhortation against ''dismay" con- 
tained in one of the very first, — 

" God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay." 



THE END. 
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